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FELIX KREMBS as Doctor Root, and MARGARET WYCHERLY as Jane Thomas, in “The Fight."” 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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GEORGE PROBERT as The Cadet, and DOROTHY DORR as The Madam, in “The Lure."’ Photograph by White, New York. 
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MARY NASH as The Girl, and VINCENT SERRANO as The Special Agent, in ‘“The Lure.” 
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DOUGLAS J. WOOD as Thomas Harding, and ALICE BRADY as Alice Nelson, in “The Family Cupboard.” 
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A scene from ““The Family Cupboard:"*» FOREST WINANT as Kenneth Nelson, OLIVE HARPER THORNE as Mrs. Nelson, and 
WILLIAM MORRIS as Charles Nelson. Photograph by White, New York. 
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Let's See What 
Jw We Shall See 


JULIA MARLOWE 


MRS. FISKE 


THE COMPLETE PLANS OF PRODUCERS AND 
PERFORMERS FOR THE SEASON JUST BEGUN 


by 
JOHNSON BRISCOE 








.- /| ELL, well, let us see 





| what we shall see. 
J} It all sounds so hope- 
ful and roseate and attractive, so 
very agreeable and promising, as 
one stands upon the threshold of 
each new theatrical season, that 
one cannot help but view the im- 
mediate future with the most 
optimistic eyes. And certainly the out- 
lay for 1913-14 sounds as rich and 
promising as any which has preceded it, 
so we might just as well welcome the 
new season with most generous, out- 
stretched arms—and also with a wide- 
open, well-filled purse. 

Greater conservation has been dis- 
played than ever before, in both the 
quantity and quality of productions, 
and the recent sensible sort of amalga- 
mation of the biggest theatrical inter- 
ests will undoubtedly tend toward the 
drama’s betterment, a general and 
marked improvement all along the line. 
Let us hope so anyway. 

Meanwhile let us look about a bit 
and see just exactly what fare the 
managerial powers are setting before us. 

Margaret Anglin, with a thoroughly 
commendable and praiseworthy spirit, 
is to embark upon the most important 
and ambitious undertaking of her entire 


* MAUDE ADAMS 


career, the presentation of 

no less than four Shake- 
spearean dramas, “Antony 
and Cleopatra,” “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” “Twelfth 
Night,” and “As You Like It.” 
It is apparently her idea to 
build up a sort of permanent 
répertoire of the classics, and as 
we have no actress better fitted for such 
a venture the outcome is bound to be 
decidedly interesting. At the very be- 
ginning of her season, which started in 
San Franeisco the middle of September, 
Miss Anglin gave several performances 
of the “Electra” of Sophocles, at the 
Greek theatre, at the University of 
California, having specially engaged 
Ada Dwyer for the réle of Clytem- 
nestra. The members of Miss Anglin’s 
regular supporting company include 
Ian MacLaren, Eric Blind, Fuller 
Mellish, Wallace Widdecomb, Max 
Montisole, Allan Thomas, Harry Bar- 
foot, Donald Cameron, Barry McCal- 
lum, Roy Porter, Mace Arnold, Max 
Fisher, Eugene Shakespeare (there 
really is sucha person!), Ruth Holt 
Boucicault, Felice Morris, Florence 
Wollersen, and Elizabeth Ivan. The 
incidental music for these productions 
has been composed by William Furst, 
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BLANCHE BATES 


while the stage direction 
is being looked after by 
E. Y. Backus, both of 
whom were associated 
with Miss Anglin in the 
golden days of the Em- 
pire Theatre Company. 
This ambitious venture 
gives every indication of 
being distinctly worth 
while. 


Sir and 


Johnston 
Lady Forbes-Robertson 
(who appears upon the 
play-bills as Gertrude 
Elliott) were announced 
to begin the first of a 





two years’ “farewell 
tour” of this country, 
beginning in New York 
in October, at the new 


Shubert Theatre, in Photo 


graph by 


Forty-fourth Street. 
Supported by an wholly 
English company, they 


Mishkin 


ELSIE FER- 
GUSON, WHOSE 











offer a répertoire of 
plays, seven in all, of 
which two will be dis- 
tinct novelties as played here by these stars—these 
being “‘Othello”’ and “The Merchant of Venice.” 
The remaining five they have already offered here, 
“Hamlet,” “The Light that Failed,” “Mice and 
Men,” “Cesar and Cleopatra,” and “The Pass- 
ing of the Third Floor Back.” 

Grace George is to enter upon a season as a 
Charles Frohman star, a temporary arrangement, 
and her new manager has planned an unique form 
of entertainment. It will consist of a double bill, a 
form of theatre fare which heretofore has always 
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NEW STARRING ME- 
DIUM IS ‘‘A STRANGE WOMAN” 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, WHOM WE’LL 
SEE IN ‘SOMETHING FOR NOTHING” 
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CECILIA LOFTIS 


been indifferently re- 
ceived at the hands of 
American  play-goers, 
the early part of the 
evening to be devoted 
to a three-act piece by 
Stanley Houghton, 
“The Younger Genera- 
tion,” in which Miss 
George herself will not 
appear, the center of 
the stage being allotted 
to Ernest Lawford. 
However, along about 
ten o’clock in the even- 
ing the real star of the 
occasion will enter upon 
the scene when Miss 
George will offer a play- 
let by Sir James Mat- 
thew Barrie, ‘Half 
Hour,” which some- 
graph what misleading title is 
by Gould ‘ 
& Marsden fitted to a play running 
an hour. 
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WALLACE EDDINGER, WHO PLAYS THE 
LEAD IN “‘SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE”’ 


FRANCES STARR John Drew made a 

most sweeping and 
radical change in the style of play with which his 
name has long been identified, and, discarding the 
fragile, drawing-room type of English comedy, he 
offered for his twenty-second consecutive year asa 
Frohman star Shakespeare’s ‘‘Much Ado About 
Nothing.” He had a new leading woman in the 
person of Laura Hope Crews, whose Beatrice was 
a most interesting creation. Mary Boland, who 
has been playing Mr. Drew’s leading parts for 
several seasons, played Hero. This production, 
unfortunately, was a complete failure, being 
withdrawn at the end of four weeks, after which 
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IRENE FENWICK, WHO PLAYS 
THE HEROINE IN “THE 
FAMILY CUPBOARD ”’ 


Mr. Drew offered a 


double bill, a one-act 
Barrie play, ‘The 
Will,” and revived 
Haddon Chambers’ 
delightful comedy, 
“The Tyranny of 
Tears,” in which he 


starred fourteen years 
ago. 

Frances Starr, now 
one of the only two of 
the surviving David 
Belasco stars, has gone 
rather far afield in the 
selection of her sea- 
son’s vehicle, for, as 
against the three dis- 
tinctly American plays 
with which she has thus 
far been identified, she 
will be seen in a recent 
Parisian success, ‘‘The 
Secret,” by Henry 
Bernstein, which Ma- 
dame Simone recently 
produced at the Théatre 








graph by 
Sarony, 
New York 


MARGARET 

AGLIN, WHO WILL 

HAVE A SEASON DEVOTED EX- 
CLUSIVELY TO SHAKESPEARE 


Bouffes-Parisiens in the French capital. 

Cyril Maude, the distinguished English actor 
who has long promised to visit these shores, is 
finally to make the journey this season, under the 
direction of the Liebler Company. The assurance 
is given that he will offer a répertoire of plays, 
only two of which will be new to us here, “The 
Headmaster,” by Wilfred T. Coleby and Edward 
Knoblauch, and Austin Strong’s new and elaborate 
version of ‘Rip Van Winkle.” Though it may be 
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BYRON BEASLEY 


WHO WILL APPEAR IN THE MOROS- 
CO PRODUCTION OF ‘‘THE ESCAPE” 
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BRUCE MCRAE, TO BE SPECIALLY 
FEATURED IN ‘‘NEARLY MARRIED” 


Photo- 
graph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 


BILLIE BURKE 


questioned whether he 
will do aught beside 
these, we are promised 
that he will also pre- 
sent “The Second in 
Command,” “The 
Beauty and the Barge,” 
“The Flag Lieutenant,” 
“Toddles,” and “The 
Toymaker of Nurem- 
berg,” no less than the 
four last mentioned of 
which were notable and 
distinct failures when 
done here upon previ- 
ous occasions. How- 
ever, in all fairness it 
must be said that all 
were highly successful 
as produced by Mr. 
Maude in London. His 
daughter, Margery 
Maude, will be his lead- 
ns nen ing woman. 
cn ag Maude Adams, super- 
MOROSCO’S “THE ESCAPE” fltious to state, will con- 
tinue her steadfast faith 
in the plays of Sir James Matthew Barrie, opening her 
season in ‘‘Peter Pan.” She will continue in this 
play until the middle of January, at which time it 
will be temporarily laid aside in favor of this 
author’s long-promised new piece, “‘The Legend of 


’ Leonora.” We are also again assured that she will 


offer the two Barrie one-act plays, “‘Rosalind”’ and 
“The Ladies’ Shakespeare,” but it is hardly likely 
that these will be given a hearing before a full 
year hence. 

William Hodge is another star who made an early 
season’s start; by the time you read these lines he 
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will have been on tour sev- f] 


eral weeks, offering ‘‘The 
Road to Happiness,” a com- 
edy written by. Lawrence 
Whitman and himself, which 
he tried out successfully for 
several months last season. 

Annie Russell, having 
within a single season firmly 
established herself as the 
head and chief spirit of the 
Annie Russell Old English 
Comedy Company, will fur- 
ther iricrease her répertoire 
by the addition of ‘‘The 
School for Scandal,” the 
THE SIX MARY TURNERS IN 
is 


VARIOUS 
M- PANIES 
E 








“WITHIN 
LAW” 














Photograph by Apeda 
CATHERINE TOWER (SPECIAL 
COMPANY) 
production of which will be 
made some time in December. 
The fore part of the season she 
will tour the South in “She 
Photograph by Bangs, Stoops to Conquer” and “The 
yang corvon_ Rivals.” As before, Oswald 
(EASTERN company) Yorke will be her chief sup- 
port, playing Young Marlow, 
Captain Absolute and Charles Surface. 

Douglas Fairbanks has proved himself a thoroughly 
profitable Cohan and Harris star and that management 
will send him forth in a new comedy by Porter Emerson 
Browne, with the very appealing title of ‘Something for 
Nothing,’’ the leading réle in which is said to afford him 
the happiest of opportunities. 

Henrietta Crosman may make other arrangements 
for the season, but her early plans were to embrace the 
rather conglomerate répertoire of such pieces as 
“Madame Sans Géne,” “Trilby,” ‘‘The School for 

Scandal” and “‘As You Like It.’’ But should any un- 


Photograph by - : ° ; 
Owe Saeeny discovered genius come forward with a suitable new play, 


MARGARET ILLINGTON 
(WESTERN COMPANY) 
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she would probably be found in a re- 
ceptive mood. ' 

Arnold Daly, after many trials and 
vicissitudes, is slated to tour under the 
Liebler management, which upon many 
past occasions has been associated 
with his professional ventures, generally 
with sorry and disastrous results. His 
vehicle will be one of the rare successful 
plums of the past London season, ‘‘Gen- 
eral John Regan,” by George A. Birm- 
ingham, which happens to be the pen- 
name adopted by the Rev. J. O. Hannay. 
It was done on the other side by Charles 
Hawtrey. A tale of rural Irish life, in- 
cluded in the cast here will be several 
actors who were identified with the 
London production. 

Previous to his appearance in this play, 
Mr. Daly was seen in Chigago under H. 
H.Frazee’s management, iff “‘ The Double- 
Cross,” this an underworld drama which 
was known several years ago as “ The 
Only Way,” written by George Bronson- 
Howard and Wilson Mizner. The Chicago 
critics were sharply divided in their opin- 
ions of the play. It is as yet 
too early to predict the ulti- 
mate decision of the public. 

William Faversham, 
whose constant and 














- 
Photograph by White, New York 
JANE COWL (PRINCIPAL COMPANY) 





marked artistic growth and development 

is one of the finest signs of the times, will de- 
vote another season exclusively to the Bard —_ ciara JoeEL, 
of Avon. He is now on the Pacific Coast, (SOUTHERN Com- 
offering “Julius Cesar” exclusively. Some PANY) 
time in the middle of the season his plans embrace elaborate 
revivals of both “Othello” (with himself as Jago) and 
“Romeo and Juliet,” the respective Desdemona and Juliet 
being no less a person than Cecilia Loftus. This does not 


Photograph by White, 
New York 


Photograph by 
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ALINE MCDERMOTT 
(MIDDLE WEST COMPANY) 
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mean that Julie Opp will retire from Mr. 
Faversham’s support, for she will again 
play Portia in “Julius Cesar” (in which 
Miss Loftus will not appear) and is cast 
for Emilia in “Othello.” The title réle 
in the last-mentioned will fall to R. D. 
MacLean, who will also play Brutus and 
Mercutio. 

Elsie Ferguson, deserving of only the 
best in dramatic fare, will continue to 
be a Klaw and Erlanger luminary, they 
having selected for her use a drama by 
William J. Hurlbut, to appear upon the 
bills as “‘A Strange Woman.” 

John Mason, having found his first 
season as a Charles Frohman star dis- 
tinctly to his liking, will again appear 
under the same management, opening in 
October in “‘Indian Summer,” a piece 
written specially for him by Augustus 
Thomas, a dramatist who has taken his 
measurements admirably in times past. 
He will continue to have the same lead- 
ing woman as before, the attractive 
Martha Hedman. 

Edna Goodrich is making a thorough- 
ly earnest bid for stellar recognition, 
under the guiding hand of Arthur Hop- 
kins, who has chosen for her a new stage 
version of Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” 
by Thomas W. Broadhurst. A most 
careful and elaborate production was 
promised. 

E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe, se- 
cure in the knowledge of the public 
homage paid them season after season, 
will not this year undertake the care 
and responsibility of making a new pro- 
duction, instead offering the eight plays 
which have now adorned their répertoire 
for some time, “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Twelfth Night,’ “Macbeth,” ‘‘The 
Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,” and “As You 
Like It.” 

Billie Burke has found the public 
most anxious to see her disport herself 
in the habiliments of a youth, as shown 
in the brief revival of ‘“‘The Amazons” 
last spring. So she will venture forth 
upon a tour of three months in the old 
Pinero play, visiting only the most im- 
portant cities. On December 8th, at At- 
lantic City, she will be seen for the first 
time on any stage in a piece by W. 
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Somerset Maugham, called ‘“‘The Prom- 
ised Land.” 

David Warfield, as proof positive of 
the lack of new material in many quar- 
ters of stageland, is to appear in ‘‘The 
Auctioneer,’’ by Lee Arthur and David 
Belasco, this being the same play in 
which he made his stellar début as a 
Belasco star exactly twelve years 
ago. . 

May Robson continues the serene 
tenor of her starry way and though 
Broadway may see very little of her 
nowadays, the same certainly cannot be 
said of the outlying districts, where her 
name and fame become stronger each 
year. She has pinned her faith this sea- 
son to a piece called “Mrs. Matt Plum- 
mer,” written by herself, in conjunction 
with James Forbes. 

William Collier, as star, Charles 
Frohman, as manager, and Richard 
Harding Davis, as author, would seem 
to be a very happy combination, espe- 
cially when one recalls their joint efforts 
some years ago in “The Dictator.”’ Mr. 
Davis has written a new farce, ‘‘Who’s 
Who,” said to be specially fitted to the 
unique Collierisms, and there is every 
reason to suppose that the result will be 
as mutually agreeable and advantageous 
as before, now that this star has re- 
turned to the Frohman fold. 

Fannie Ward deserves nothing if not 
commendation for the persistency with 
which she keeps at it, season after sea- 
son, endeavoring to hold her own 
among our stellar lights. This season 
she has no less distinguished a manager 
than Charles B. Dillingham, who has 
arranged for her use a French adapta- 
tion of a Palais Royal success, by Pierre 
Veber and Alfred Hannequin, to be 
known as “ Madame President.” 

Chauncey Olcott has had his meas- 
urements taken again by a dramatist 
who has fitted him out very well upon 
several past occasions— namely Rida 
Johnson Young, who has selected as the 
title for her latest play, ‘‘Shameen 
Dhu.” 

Mrs. Fiske will make a most extensive 
tour in her vehicle of last season, Ed- 
ward Sheldon’s “The High Road,” in 


‘which she will continue until February, 


and then we are promised a new play. 
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Robert Mantell continues high in 
public esteem as a leading exponent of 
the classic drama, the chief feature in 
his répertoire this season being “King 
John.” This will be the novelty in his 
already established list of plays—which 
now consists of ‘King Lear,” “ Richard 
III,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“Macbeth,” ‘Othello,’ ‘Hamlet,’ 
“Louis XI,” and “Richelieu.” 

Ethel Barrymore returns to Charles 
Frohman’s management this season, 
which should be cause for general con- 
gratulation all round, after a profitable 
but futile year spent upon the vaude- 
ville circuits. Beginning late in October, 
she will be seen in “Tante,” a play by 
C. Haddon Chambers, based upon the 
novel by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 

Willis P. Sweatnam, after a compara- 
tively brief stage career of forty-seven 
years, is at last to enjoy the distinction 
of seeing his name ablaze in incandes- 
cents, the manager responsible being 
Henry W. Savage, who declares he has 
hit upon the very play of plays, “‘ Uncle 
Zeb,” by Rupert Hughes. 

Grace Filkins, that most excellent 
actress, is to be specially featured at the 
head of the cast of ‘‘The Love Leash,” 
a comedy by Anna Steese Richardson 
and Edmund Breese, which will be pro- 
duced by that new and energetic figure 
in the world of theatricals, Joseph P. 
Bickerton, Jr. 

Fiske O’Hara has proven his worth as 
a stellar proposition under the guiding 
hand of Augustus Pitou, Jr., and we are 
to see him now in an entertainment 
bearing the simple but enlightening 
title of “In Old Dublin,” written by the 
father of his manager. 

Al. H. Wilson, for his thirteenth con- 
secutive starring tour, will be seen in a 
piece called “‘The Rolling Stone,” by 
Herbert Hall Winslow, but his affairs 
will be in new hands this season, being 
under the direction of Ben Stern and 
the Louis B. Mayer Company. 


Don’t be led into the natural mistake 
of believing that the above is the correct 
list of plans and arrangements of all the 
stars in Christendom. Not bya longshot, 
for have you not overlooked the large 
number of those who will not produce new 
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plays for at least another year to come, 
lucky stars who have found their most 
recent mediums of such enduring qual- 
ities that they may face their season’s 
work with minds untroubled or dis- 
turbed about the immediate future. 

These include George Arliss in “‘ Dis- 
raeli,”’ Otis Skinner in “‘Kismet,’’ Rob- 
ert Hilliard in “The Argyle Case,” 
Henry Miller in “The Rainbow,” 
George M. Cohan in ‘‘ Broadway Jones,”’ 
H. B. Warner in “‘The Ghost Breaker,” 
Walker Whiteside in ‘‘The Typhoon,”’ 
Laurette Taylor in ‘‘ Peg 0’ My Heart,” 
May Irwin in “ Widow By Proxy,’ Rose 
Stahl in ‘‘Maggie Pepper,”’ Charlotte 
Walker in “The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine,” Olive Wyndham in ‘‘What Hap- 
pened to Mary,” and Nazimova in 
“Bella Donna.” 


Though the busy little starring bee 
keeps buzzing merrily in many histrionic 
bonnets, there can be no doubt that the 
number of starless productions is greater 
this season than ever before, greater 
both in number and importance. 

“The Great Adventure,” which 
Arnold Bennett has dramatized from his 
novel, “‘Buried Alive,’”’ would appear to 
be almost the season’s safest bet. Pro- 
duced in London last March, the play 
has been phenomenally successful there, 
where it has been serenely running at 
the Kingsway Theatre ever since. The 
American rights were secured by Win- 
throp Ames even before the London 
premiére, and he was to use the piece to 
open his new Booth Theatre on Forty- 
fifth Street. The réle of the heroine, who 
rejoices in*the striking name of Janet 
Cannot, has been allotted to that always 
admirable actress, Janet Beecher. 

“The Family Cupboard,” a distinctly 
daring and original drama, from the pen 
of Owen Davis, was an early William A. 
Brady production, at the Playhouse; in- 
cluded in the cast were William Morris, 
Forrest Winant, Douglas J. Wood, Irene 


. Fenwick—who has the chance of her ca- 


reer thus far—and Olive Harper Thorne. 

“The Escape,” a Paul Armstrong 
drama, which calls a spade by its right 
name without the least hesitation, 
served to introduce the play’s author 
as one of the foremost New York 
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producers, at the 
Lyric Theatre. The 
heroine—said to be a 
golden acting opportu- 
nity—was in the hands 
of Catherine Calvert, 
who has as opposite 
player that most sturdy, 
excellent actor, Byron 


Beasley. 
“Kiss Me Quick,” 


which tripped lightly 
off the pen of the au- 


thor-producer, Philip 
Bartholomae, to serve 
for laughing purposes 
only, started the theat- 
rical season in Boston 
some weeks ago, at the 
Shubert Theatre, and 
later came to New York. 
Included in the cast 
were Helen Lowell, 
Louise Drew, Sadie 
Harris, Emily Calla- 
way, Laura Laird, Mary 
Hastings, 
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Arthur Aylesworth, Robert Kelly, 


Frederic Santley, and Richard Taber. 

“The Fight,” the Bayard Veiller drama of many 
trials and vicissitudes, bobs up again this season, 
to receive its fifth production within three years. 
This time the Henry B. Harris Estate offers the 
play at the Hudson Theatre, with Felix’ Krembs 
and Margaret Wycherly heading the cast. Ori- 
ginally this play came into being in 1910 and 
was known as “When All Has Been Said,” pro- 
duced by the Lieblers, with Emily Stevens. Next 
the same management starred Annie Russell in it, 
called then “Gordon’s Wife.” Then Joseph M. 
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RAYMOND HITCHCOCK IS TO HAVE A 
NEW MUSICAL COMEDY THIS SEASON 


WHO WILL PLAY THE 
LEAD IN “THE LITTLE CAFE” 
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Gaites took it in hand, 
christened it a _ third 
time, now being 
“Standing Pat,” with 
Zelda Sears as the star. 
Its fourth production, 
also a Gaites venture, 
was made a year ago, 
under its present title, 
also with Miss Wycher- 
ly—and it enjoyed ‘‘a 
season”’ of three nights 
in Providence, R. I. 
Now for the first time 
New York has a sight 
of it. 

“The Silver Wed- 
ding,” by Edward 
Locke, produced by H. 
H. Frazee, with Thomas 
A. Wise and Alice Gale 
heading the cast, was 
one of the earliest prom- 
ises of the season. 
Three years ago this 
piece was announced 
for production by Jo- 
seph M. Weber, its title 


then being ‘‘The Saddle Maker.” 

“The Elixir of Youth,’ a comedy by Zellah 
Covington and Jules Simonson, was the first new 
piece to be seen this season in Chicago. Frank 
Bacon, Harry Mestayer and Amelia Sumers had 
the principal réles. This play and “The Silver 
Wedding” were the season’s earliest productions in 
Chicago and New York respectively—and were 
the very first to be withdrawn. 

“Potash and Perlmutter,” a dramatization of 
the stories by Montague Glass, which some say 
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Charles Klein has done, while Mr. Klein 
’ says he has not, will probably last the 
greater part of the season at George 
M. Cohan’s Theatre, with Alexander 
Carr and Barney Bernard in the title 
réles. 

“The Man Inside” will be the im- 
portant starless Belasco production of 
the year. Written by Roland Molineaux, 
it deals with modern prison conditions 
and prominent in the cast will be John 
Miltern and Edward H. Robbins. 

“Believe Me, Xantippe,’” by John 
Frederick Ballard, is a Brady offering. 
Produced last winter in Boston by John 
Craig’s stock company, it had an un- 
precedented run of eleven weeks at the 
Castle Square Theatre. It is a tale of 
the West of to-day and the title is de- 
rived from a slang expression used fre- 
quently by the hero. John Barrymore 
plays the lead, while the heroine, a most 
showy part, has been entrusted to Mary 
Young. 

“Prunella, or Love in a Dutch Gar- 
den”’ is finally to be given a hearing on 
Broadway. The brain-child of Gran- 
ville Barker and Laurence Housman, 
it is now almost nine years since its 
London production, and at last Win- 
throp Ames has determined upon a 
Broadway hearing. With Marguerite 
Clark playing the title réle, it will be 
seen at the Little Théatre early in the 
season. 

“Seven Keys to Baldpate,’”’ which 
George M. Cohan has put into dramatic 
form, from the novel of Earl Derr Big- 
gers, looms up well upon the Cohan and 
Harris horizon, being the lure at the 
Astor Theatre; the leading réle is in the 
capable hands of Wallace Eddinger. 

“Where Ignorance is Bliss”’ is the title 
of a new Ferenc Molnar comedy which 
Harrison Grey Fiske will have produced 
at the Lyceum Theatre by the time this 
is printed. The play was known as 
“The Guardsman,” when produced in 
Germany, and it was among Charles 
Frohman’s announcements a year ago. 
Heading the cast will be William Court- 
leigh and Rita Jolivet. 

“The Money Moon,” dramatized by 
J. Hartley Manners from Jeffrey Far- 
nol’s novel, is upon the Oliver Morosco 
cards; Cyril Scott and Marguerite Leslie 
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are to be the cast’s most brilliant lights. 

“The Bird Cage,” a tale of California 
life of to-day by an wholly new author, 
one Austin Adams, will be produced 
by Philip Bartholomae. Mrs. Thomas 
Whiffen and Lucile Watson lend im- 
portance to the cast. 

“Her Own Money,”’ a comedy by Mark 
Swan, is a third announced Winthrop 
Ames production, and the center of the 
stage is looked after most effectively by 
Julia Dean, Sydney Booth, Beverly 
Sitgreaves and George Hassel. 

“Nearly Married,” a comedy by 
Edgar Selwyn, will unquestionably have 
a capable leading representation at ‘the 
hands of that most finished actor, Bruce 
MacRae. 

“Cheer, Boys, Cheer,’”’ a mammoth 
English melodrama, by Sir Augustus 
Harris, Cecil Raleigh and Henry Hamil- 
ton, is expected to run the greater part 
of the season at the Manhattan Opera 
House, as the successor to ‘‘ The Whip,” 
under the management of the Shuberts. 

“The Prodigal Judge,” a dramatiza- 
tion by George Middleton of Vaughan 
Kester’s phenomenally successful novel, 
is being brought forward by A. G. Dele- 
mater, and it is pleasant to anticipate 
the appearance of George Fawcett in 
the leading rdle. 

‘After Five”’ is the tentative title be- 
stowed upon a comedy by William C. 
and Cecil de Mille, with which Wagen- 
hals and Kemper are going to re-enter 
the producing game. 

“Oh! I Say!” is the title of a piece of 
joint Brady-Shubert property, same 
being a French farce adaptation by 
Sydney Blow and Douglas Hoare, which 
has had a successful hearing in London, 
and which we shall soon see here. 

“Panthea,” although a failure when 
done a few months ago in London, is a 
Shubert promise for the season. It is a 
highly colorful, romantic tale, written 
by Monckton Hoffe, and the heroine, a 
Russian refugee, after whom the play is 
named, would afford an excellent chance 
for an actress of the style and type of 
Florence Reed. 

“The Pharisee”’ 


is the present title 
worn by a play for which Albert O. 
Warburg and J. E. Brady are responsi- 
ble, with A. H. Woods standing by as 
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producer, and William Courtenay ready 
to claim most of the histrionic glory. 

Most of the above plays will be well 
under way, either in rehearsal form or 
actual production by the time you read 
this, but there are quite a few more 
which are also announced for produc- 
tion, sooner or later. 

Klaw and Erlanger have announced a 
dramatization of Harold Bell Wright’s 
novel, “The Winning of Barbara 
Worth,” by Edwin Milton Royle; 
“Silk,” a drama, by Frank Mandel and 
Helen Kraft; and ‘Marie Claire,” a 
piece by A. E. Thomas. 

Cohan and Harris announce that their 
troubles will be further increased by 
“The Brain Promoter,” by Edward 
Laska; ‘Back Home,” by Irvin Cobb 
and Bayard Veiller; ‘‘The House of 
Glass,” by Max Marcin; ‘“‘Home Ties,” 
by George Middleton; and “Money 
Mania,” also by Max Marcin. 

William A. Brady is among those 
present with the additional announce- 


_ment of “The Correspondent,” by Rita 


Weiman and Alice Leal Pollock, and 
“Come Home, Smith,’ by James Mont- 
gomery. 

Charles Frohman further promises us 
“The Mob,” by John Galsworthy; ‘My 
Little Sister,” which Cecily Hamilton 
has dramatized from the Elizabeth 
Robins novel; two fifty-minute Barrie 
plays, “The Will” and “The Little 
Policeman,’’ not to mention plays by 
such established authors as Edward 
Sheldon, Thompson Buchanan, Henry 
Bernstein, Stanley Houghton, Alfred 
Sutro, and Hubert Henry Davies. 

Arthur Hopkins has the habit, too, 
and he promises us ‘‘The Deluge,” by 
Henninger Berger and Frank Allen, and 
new unnamed plays by both Eleanor 
Gates and Rachel Crothers. 

_Oliver Morosco announces “The Sur- 
vivors,” by Henry Kolker and William 
Vaughan Pettit, and he still persists 
that he is going to show Eastern theatre- 
goers “The Fox,” by Lee Arthur. John 
Cort says he holds in reserve ‘The 
Menace,” a comedy, by Anne Crawford 
Flexner. And there are plenty of others! 

These favorite starless plays of last 
and other seasons will again go on tour 
—“‘Milestones,”’ ‘Years of Discretion,”’ 


“Romance,” “‘The Garden of Allah,” 
“Hindle Wakes,” ‘‘The Yellow Jacket,” - 
“The Five Frankforters,” ‘“‘The Poor 
Little Rich Girl,” “Joseph and His 
Brethren,” ‘‘ Damaged Goods,”’ “Little 
Miss Brown,” “‘Stop Thief,” “The Blue 
Bird,” ‘“‘A Good Little Devil,’”’ ‘‘Ready 
Money,” “Little Women,” “Snow 
White,” “‘The Bird of Paradise,” ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse Me,” ‘‘The Master Mind,” “The 
Blindness of Virtue,” ‘‘The Littlest 
Rebel,” ‘‘Everywoman,” ‘ Ben-Hur,” 
“Officer 666,” “Baby Mine,” “Way 
Down East,” ‘The Old Homestead,” 
a special company in ‘Peg o’ My 
Heart,’’ two companies each in ‘‘ Fan- 
ny’s First Play,” ‘‘The Conspiracy,” 
“The Whip,” and “Bunty Pulls the 
Strings,” three in “Bought and Paid 
For,”’ and no less than four in “Fine 
Feathers. 

That enormous gold mine success, 
“Within the Law,” will be represented 
by no less than six distinct organiza- 
tions, headed respectively by Jane 
Cowl, Margaret Illington, Catherine 
Tower, Clara Joel, Jane Gordon, and 
Aline McDermott. Before the season’s 
close, however, Miss Cowl is to star in a 
new Margaret Mayo play. 


The realm of musical comedy will be 
represented by a somewhat smaller list 
of stars than ever before, although the 
number of new productions in that field 
is quite as large as ever. 

Donald Brian is to appear in ‘‘The 
Marriage Market,” an adaptation by 
Gladys Unger from the Hungarian of 
Brody and Martos, with music by Victor 
Jacobi and Arthur Anderson, which has 
been running successfully at Daly’s 
Theatre, London. It is a tale of Cal- 
ifornia, and the graceful Mr. Brian is to 
disport himself as a cowboy. 

Christie MacDonald, after three hap- 
py years in “The Spring Maid,” has 
built her hopes upon “Sweethearts,” a 
new operetta by Harry B. Smith and 
Fred de Gresac, with music by Victor 
Herbert and lyrics by Robert B. Smith. 

Joseph Santley at present enjoys the 
distinction of being our newest and 
youngest musical comedy star, of the 
sex masculine. Under the direction of 
Philip Bartholomae he is now playing 
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‘When Dreams Come True,’’- written 
by his manager, with music by Silvio 
Hein. 

Blanche Ring hopes for the best with 
‘When Claudia Smiles,” a musical ver- 
sion of the old farce, ‘‘ Vivian's Papas,”’ 
made by Leo Ditrichstein and Anne 
Caldwell, with musical trimmings by 
William Jerome and Jean Schwartz. 
Harry Conor will be the leading fun- 
maker. 

Richard Carle and Hattie Williams 
continue a second season as Frohman 
co-stars and they promise a lively even- 
ing’s entertainment with ‘‘The Doll 
Girl,’ a Continental success, with music 
by Leo Fall. It started things rolling at 
the Globe Theatre. 

Mizzi Hajos, the vivacious Hungarian 
prima donna, is to blossom forth into 
the full glory of Werba and Luescher 
stardom, her medium being a musical 
version of ‘‘Such a Little Queen,” to be 
known as “Her Little Highness,” by 
Channing Pollock and Rennold Wolf, 
with music by Reginald De Koven. 

Raymond Hitchcock, for his fifth 
year as a Cohan and Harris star, will 
have a new musical comedy, “The 
Beauty Shop,” written by Channing 
Pollock and Rennold Wolf, with music 
by Charles J. Gebest, who were also 
responsible for “The Red Widow.” 
Flora Zabelle, as in former years, will 
assist the star m the center of the stage. 
I wonder if the authors of this piece 
know that there was a musical comedy 
of the same title produced at Fischer’s 
Theatre, San Francisco, nearly ten 
years ago. 

We are also promised these novelties 
in light opera land: 

“The Little Café,” by C. M. S. Mc- 
Lellan and Ivan Caryll, looms up as a 
most attractive Klaw and Erlanger 
promise, with the leading réles shared by 
John E. Young and Hazel Dawn, both 
of ‘The Pink Lady” fame. 

“Adele,” by Jean Briquet and Paul 
Herve, is an ambitious promise of Joseph 
P. Bickerton, Jr., interpreted by an 
unusually strong cast, including Georgia 
Caine, Natalie Alt, Edith Bradford, Hal 
Forde, Crawford Kent, Dallas Welford, 
and William Danforth. 

“The Coquette,” by Harry B. Smith, 
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with Victor Herbert music, appears a 
most hopeful H. H. Frazee offering, 
with the prima donna réle in the capable 
hands of Ann Swinburne. 

“Princess Caprice” is aGerman adap- 
tation by Alexander M. Thompson, from 
the original of Bernauer and Welisch, 
with music by Leo Fall. It has in its 
dazzling cast De Wolf Hopper, George 
J. MacFarlane, Fred Leslie, May De 
Sousa, and Grace Field—and has a 
long London run to its credit. 

“Rob Roy,” by Smith and De Koven, 
is due for revival at the hands of the 
De Koven Opera Company, headed by 
Bessie Abott, Henrietta Wakefield, Jef- 
ferson De Angelis, and Frank Pollock. 

Other things coming or already at 
hand, in the musical-comedy field, are: 
“The Merry Martyr,” a Glen Mac- 
Donough adaptation of a Viennese suc- 
cess, with music by Hugo Reisenfeld; 
“Delftland,”’ a musical extravanza, by 
P. Hans Flath and Margaret Crosse; 
“The King of the Mountains,” by 
Victor Leon and Franz Lehar; “Iole,’’. 
by Robert W. Chambers and Ben Teal, 
with the tunes supplied by William 
Frederick Peters; ‘‘The Red Canary,” 
by William LeBaron and ‘Alexander 
Johnston, with music by Harold Orlob; 
“The Tik-Tok Man of Oz,” from the 
pens of Frank Baum and Louis Gott- 
schalk; “A Trip to Washington,” a 
musical version of the Hoyt farce, ‘A 
Texas Steer; “A Broadway Honey- 
moon,” by Thomas Riley and Collin 
Davis; and “The Gaiety Jubilee,” by 
George V. Hobart, with music by John 
L. Golden. 

And then, Julia Sanderson in ‘‘The 
Sunshine Girl,’? Emma Trentini in ‘‘ The 
Firefly,”” Kitty Gordon in ‘The En- 
chantress,”” Montgomery and Stone and 
Elsie Janis in ‘‘The Lady of the Slip- 
per,’ Sam Bernard in “All For the 
Ladies,’ James T. Powers in ‘The 
Geisha,’ Julian Eltinge in ‘“The Fas- 
cinating Widow,” and McIntyre and 
Heath in a revival of ‘“‘The Ham Tree”’ 
—these are some of the established 
musical-comedy successes to be seen 
again this year. 

Oh, I say, come now—who dares to 
suggest that the motion pictures are 
putting us out of business? 
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villa under a wooded hill in 
LI Westchester County lives 
Rupert Hughes, playwright, novelist, 
short story writer, late officer of the 
New York National Guard, student of 
human nature, literature, history, sociol- 
ogy and flowers. 

On a misty, mysterious morning in 
late August I arrived at the station at 
Bedford Mills and found him waiting 
for me with his car. After his welcom- 
ing smile and handclasp, I climbed into 
the machine and was whirled away 
under an overhanging vault of wide- 
boughed trees, around one or two 
curves and past a little lake to the 
arched entrance of a white stone porte 
cochére. About us, the hills were damp 
and sweet with the morning rain. 
Ushered within a door, I found myself 
in the studio where the man who has 
produced the most powerful novel, the 
most successful farce and the cleverest 
satire of a decade does his work. 

The place is large and cool. Two sides 
are all windows. One corner is made up 
of high bookcases in which may be 
found every Greek drama from the 
‘Prometheus Bound” of Aeschylus to the 
comedies of Aristophanes, completing 
the cycle of great Hellenic drama. Nor 
are these books there for show or to 
give a learned and literary aspect to the 
room. I found them well thumbed, and 
filled with marginal notes. In addition 
to the dramas were works dealing with 
every phase of human activity. 





In the center of the room is a large 
carved wood desk, at which all the work 
in the studio is done. The room is 
simplicity itseli—the ideal place for the 
writer— nothing to distract the at- 
tention, nothing to cause the mind to 
wander from its concentration upon the 
thought to be written on white paper or 
the manner of its expression thereupon. 
It is the room of a student: of him who 
has his information and his studies at 
hand, coupled with the knowledge that 
for perfect expression, one must be able 
to set aside even the sources of knowl- 
edge and allow the mind no opportunity 
to bring extraneous things into the 
continuity of an idea. 

The studio is not only the room of a 
literary worker, of a thinker and a 
student of books; it is the room of a 
gentleman and has that undefinable air 
which every room inhabited by a per- 
sonality possesses. Though made of 
stone and wood and plaster, it neverthe- 
less reflects like a sensitive and living 
thing, the person who lives in it. It is 
an odd thing, that, about rooms. Un- 
canny things have been written about 
it, and because it has been made the 
subject of stories, one might imagine 
the idea to be a fiction. Rupert Hughes’ 
work-room expresses power of intellect 
and clarity of thought: it reflects, in an 
intangible way, the strength, the quiet 
force, the mental unbendingness, if one 
might use the term, of its occupant. 

For several minutes Mr. Hughes and 
myself sat in the room and talked— 
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of the price of land in Westchester 
County! Nothing can be bought there 
for less than $850 per acre, I discovered. 
One ‘‘forty” near his estate is valued at 
$2500 per acre. Why? Because it is near 
New York: but of that later. At the 
time, I was watching the man who has 
written the most searching novel of 
New York ever written—‘‘ What Will 
People Say?’’—and I found him inter- 
esting. 

Rupert Hughes is an American and 
an American of the type which fought 
with Washington, not the type which 
sold vegetables to the British troops in 
Philadelphia while the Continentals 
were starving at Valley Forge, because 
the British could pay while the Conti- 
nentals could not. He is a manof medium 
height, dark, with a mustache slightly 
pointed at the ends. His brow is the 
square, capable brow of the thinker and 
doer. His physique is splendid, sug- 
gesting hidden physical strengths, as his 
manner indicates hidden powers of the 
mind—powers which come out in his 
writing. His speech is simple, straight- 
forward. 

Taken all in all, Mr. Hughes would 
never be selected offhand for a writer. 
He looks rather the successful man of 
affairs. Only his eyes give him away. 
For a man’s they are the most wonder- 
fully brilliant—I may say the most 
beautiful—dark eyes I have ever seen in 
my life. Through them. one catches a 
glimpse of the restless soul within that 
is forever watching the world without, 
absorbing it and reproducing it in terms 
of beauty and humor and power. 

We talked for some minutes, then 
went out over the grounds, for inborn in 
every man is the passion for owning 
land and the love of reveling in that pos- 
session, and Rupert Hughes’ land in the 
Hills is very beautiful. I knew that far 
away, New York on its iron island, its 
never quiet life seething about the bases 
of its gray and white and crimson 
temples, was roaring through another 
day of life; but here the dew sparkled 
on the rose bushes; an occasional bass 
leaped in the fishpond; a bird trilled far 
up the hillside; and the soft mists of the 
morning were rolling smokily away be- 
fore the oncoming sun of noon. 
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We returned from the grounds, and 
it was time for luncheon. There I met 
Mrs. Hughes, a vivacious, charming 
hostess, a woman with Titian-red hair, 
brilliant eyes, and the mother of two 
children, a boy and girl, who were sun- 
browned and wholesome. 

“Here,” thought I to myself as I 
partook of a luncheon fit to tempt 
Epicurus himself from Olympus (or 
wherever he is), “‘is the literary life I 
have dreamed of.” And I fell a-dreaming 
so that for a while I must have appeared 
to be a drowsy head to them; but after 
the hard streets of the City and the roar 
of the never-ceasing wheels of traffic, 
there was peace here, and a graciousness 
that it is hard to express. 

After luncheon we returned to the 
work-room and lighted our cigars and 
talked. 

To peace there is another side, as 
there are two sides to everything. Peace 
is a grove on a mountain-top. The path 
to it is steep and wearisome. 

“No one knows but the man who has 
written an unsuccessful play,’”’ said Mr. 
Hughes, ‘what it is to feel like a crimi- 
nal because one has worked and labored 
on a thing for a year or more only to 
find that the public does not like it. 
The playwright who is the author of a 
failure is treated like one who has com- 
mitted a crime. Many and many is the 
failure I have written, and only the Lord 
knows how the way I have been treated 
after them by various people has made 
me feel, but I always felt that I could 
do successes, and I always kept trying. 
Now that I look back, I wonder what on 
earth it was that kept me at it. It must 
have been a most colossal stubbornness. 

“After one failure, I remember, one 
of the critics said: 

“ «Rupert, there’s one thing you must 
learn. You can’t have good in your vil- 
lains and evil in your heroes. They must 
be all bad or all good. That’s what the 
people want. You will write in your own 
way; but while you continue doing so, 
you will have nothing but failures.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I replied, ‘I only know this: 
that if I finally die of starvation be- 
cause of my’ efforts to get plays pro- 
duced, just as they are going to screw 
down the lid of my coffin, I’ll reach out 
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a hand and give the undertaker the 
manuscript of a new play!’ 

“But it was a hard row to hoe. No 
one knows the misery and disappoint- 
ment of an author after a dramatic 
failure. Everyone blames you for it, 
and as I always felt that they were 
justified, I felt like walking down 
alleys and side streets. I kept on, 
though.” 

In that, Mr. Hughes sounded the 
note of his success on the stage after 
the long years of trials and tribula- 
tions. He is a fighting man. He is a 
student, to be sure; but his knowledge 
of botany, of snakes, of history, of 
sociology, his study. of the stories of 
early New York colonial history— 
which are fascinating when he tells 
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them, as he told them to me that aft- 
ernoon—and his training as a writer 
and thinker are all great assets; but to 
him they are the ammunition with 
which he fights—with which he has 
fought his way up from obscurity to 
success and renown. 

There is scarcely a field of human 
thought and research which he has not 
entered. Always he has brought his 
knowledge of men, things and affairs to 
his side for the sake of argument. God 
loves a good argument and a good fight- 
ing man, and Rupert was usually right 
—almost always right, because his am- 
munition was study and attention to 
what he was doing. And because knowl- 
edge of things and humanity is as neces- 
sary for a successful farce as for the 
writing of the most abstruse psycholog- 
ical tragedy, he has been successful as a 
writer of humor as well as in serious 
things. 

In the peace of the Hills we turned to 
talk of New York, the great city that, 
surrounded by three rivers and the sea, 
lay below us at that moment, and whose 
very presence made the land under our 
feet worth ten times in American gold 
what it would be worth anywhere else on 
the continent. 

“T have been reading your ‘What Will 
People Say?’” I began, ‘‘and I appre- 
ciated particularly the fact that you 
have not written what the. reviewers 
love to term a biting satire, but have 
written a story that is the more satirical 
because it handles the absurdities of 
New York as things which are humorous 
—as foibles, not crimes. You write of 
the city as though you love it and are 
not afraid to say so, as one who is criti- 
cising the follies of a person one is fond 
of, not diatribing against a strong per- 
sonality one fears.” 

“T do love New York,” said Mr. 
Hughes, “‘and I am glad to hear you say 
that about the novel. I think that New 
York is the greatest city in the world. 
There is no city to compare to,it, and as 
far as morals are concerned, New York 
is as good as any other city in the 
country. It is bigger, and therefore 
there are more sinners in it than are in 
the small towns—just as there are more 
saints in it. 
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“And the spirit of New York, withall 
the criticism. that has been leveled at it, 
is the spirit that a man respects and 
appreciates if he is a man who is at all 
worthy of the name of a man. New York 
wants you to make good. Ycu can come 
to Manhattan with a glittering ‘bluff’ 
and ‘put it over’ for a while: but you 
wont last long. New York pays better 
than any city in the world for the real 
thing; but it has absolutely no use at all 
for the ‘four flusher.’ 

“The New Yorker pays more for 
clothes and dresses himself better than 
any other man in the country, and for so 
doing is frequently criticised as being a 
fop. The expression ‘the effete East’ has 
probably arisen from that ability and 
determination to ‘wear clothes.’ 

“Personally, I believe there is some- 
thing lacking in people who do not like 
to put up a good appearance. If a man 
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‘is thoroughbred enough to keep his 


horses, his motor, the lawn of his home, 
his wife and his children looking well so 
that they are a credit to him, if for no 
other reason, why should he not be thor- 
oughbred enough to be a credit to him- 
self in his personal appearance? 

“As far as being effete is concerned, 
that charge against New York is absurd. 
There is not another city in the United 
States where physical strength and 
prowess is more general than in New 
York. It is no city for a weakling. The 
flabby and the flaccid cannot stand the 
fight that New York makes a man put 
up to keep his place in it. One has to 
have a strong body and a strong mind 
to win in an arena where only the picked 
men of the country come to contend. 

“And that is another point. The 
smaller cities criticise New York and 
say that it is un-American and all that 
sort of thing; yet the men who are doing 
the big things in New York are men from 
those very towns, who are in the metrop- 
olis because they were too big for their 
own cities. That may sound stuck-up, if 
you will; but it’s the simple truth. The 
big game is in New York and here’s 
where the big men have to come to play 
it. 

““T love New York, and I know that 
there is no place on earth comparable to 
it. Its faults are great. All great things 
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have great faults; who ever heard of one 
looking for pin-pricks in a mountain’s 
side or treason in a week-old baby? 

“There is no city in the country that 
is more patriotic than New York. The 
United States Government has a stand- 
ing army of some eighty thousand men. 
The State of New York has a militia of 
seventy-two thousand men or more, 
and you must understand that the men 
in that militia are there of their own free 
will and not because they are drafted 
into service as men are in Europe. 

“That is what the City and State of 
New York is. We can put as-many men 
in the field on as short notice as the 
Government of the United States—and 
a good percentage of the Government 
troops come from or are stationed here. 

“And one can do all the talking and 
arguing about peace and the decline of 
war and all that sort of thing; but while 
men are born of the pain of women they 
will fight, and the man or the aggrega- 
tion of men who are the best prepared 
and most willing to fight, are the men 
who have to be reckoned with. They are 
the masters and always will be, for all 
the laws in the world may be written 
and all the treaties in the world signed, 
but unless there is cold steel, powder and 
lead to back up laws and treaties, they 
are worth no more than the paper they 
are written on. 

“T am going to write another novel 
about New York. I have not yet got it 
clearly outlined in my mind; but I want 
to bring out the spirit of the City as it 
really is: the spirit which is, in spite of 
what all the West and South may say, 
the most vitally and concentratedly 
powerful American thing there is in the 
country to-day. 

“New York is the city of the fighting 
intelligence. The Americans ‘are a race 
of people who have trained their minds 
to work for them as no other people in 
the world, taken all in all, have ever 
done. We have no ‘flebs’ here. Our 
financiers, politicians, statesmen and 
moulders of the public thought come 
from all strata and conditions of society, 
and it is a mark of our democracy that 
they come from our oldest and most 
aristocratic families as well as from the 
middle classes and out of the slums. 
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America is powerful and creative, and 
New York is its metropolis. It is thither 
the thought and ability of the country 
goes, and it is in New York that the 
great things which, as a result, are 
representative of the whole country, are 
done.”’ 

Mr. Hughes spoke quietly, as he al- 
ways does; but the force of his thought 
was not lost by that. There are many 
men who are most impressive because 
they are quiet of manner and the things 
that such men say stick in one’s mind 
longer than the utterances of those who 
are noisy and demonstrative and pound 
tables in the effort to add force to their 
words. 

He would not speak much further of 
his contemplated novel, as he said he 
did not care to talk of a thing until it is 
accomplished, and by devious paths, he 
led on to a discussion of telepathy, which 
he does not believe in at all, and in 
defense of which view he has written a 
number of brilliant articles. 

Rupert Hughes’ times of work are 
peculiar. Sometimes he arises early in 
the morning—long before dawn—and 
writes till breakfast time, then after 
breakfast until luncheon, and then till 
dark. At other times he will not begin to 
work till some time in the afternoon and 
will work all night. In that single re- 
spect, perhaps, he shows the touch of 
eccentricity which popular belief makes 
a necessity in the make-up of every 
literary man. 

- He took me through the Hills to 
Pleasantville in his motor, where I caught 
a train back to New York. I had come 
to interview him, yet I felt at parting, 
not as an interviewer would feel, but as 
a friend who has arrived at the end of a 
pleasant visit and truly regrets to leave. 

It was with this feeling that, as the 
train pulled out, I looked back and 
waved farewell to Rupert Hughes, his 
charming wife and the two dandy chil- 
dren they are raising there in the Hills. 

An hour later, my train plunged into 
the net-work of tracks and living electric 
rails of Grand Central. In the immediate 
gloom, ghostly blue station lights glowed 
and flickered in contrast to spots of 
vivid red and green and white in the 
distant darkness; ponderous electric 





















































THE HOUSE SET AMONG THE 
HILLS 


locomotives slid back and 


forth, the great, glistening, 


motors within them turn- 
ing slowly to the pull of the 
long steel trains. Beyond 
and above, against the even- 
ing sky, the tall white build- 
ings of Manhattan rose al- 
most to the stars. The steel 
vestibules clanged open, and 
the air of New York rushed 
into the car. I felt the spur 
of it—the tang of its life- 
giving energy, such as the 
air of no other city possesses, 
and I joined the long proces- 
sion of people crowding up to 
the splendid temple to Traffic 
the New York Central has 
made of its terminal, and 
with the peace of the West- 
chester Hills already a 
dream, passed into the 
jostling crowds of Forty- 
second Street. 
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RIGHT’ SHOULD NOT 
BE NECESSARY 
AMONGST PEOPLE WHO 
LOVE. 
ONLY HATRED 
AND INDIFFERENCE 
BEGET WRONG”’ 
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A STUDY OF VALLI VALLI BY SARONY, NEW YORK 


And the Grd niece 


of all is LOVE 


By VALLI VALLI 


Star in ‘The Purple Road” 


[L fet has as many schedules as 


| a Long Island time-table. 

| I remember some time ago 
meeting an actor and an actress who 
were married and married very happily. 
It was at a time when the matrimonial 
barques of several of my friends had 
been shattered upon the rocks, and the 
differences that had caused the wrecks 
seemed to me to be so small that I had 
wondered whether it were possible for 
human nature to stand the strain which 
seemed necessary to avoid the million 
- and one small things that appear always 
ready to spoil things. 

I asked the young woman for the 
secret of their happiness. She looked at 
me in perfectly genuine surprise, smiled 
slightly, and answered: 

“Why, we love each other.” 

When she had spoken, I also smiled. 
How often have I not heard that same 
thing from the’lips of young men and 
women upon whom Cupid seemed to 
have showered every happiness and 
every reason for continued happiness, 
yet who, not long after they had sworn 
to “love, honor and obey,” I have found 
separated, cynical, and apparently 


hating each other! | 

It happened | 
that a few days 
later, I met the 
young man alone. 
I had known him 
for many years, 
practically since we were both children, 
and I knew that he was clever. To find 
out whether he was as clever as a lover 
as I knew him to be on the stage, I asked 
him the same question I had asked his 
wife. 

He answered: 

“T’ll tell you, and let you in on a great 
secret. My wife and I, like most of our 
friends, are highly strung, tempera- 
mental, and consequently, to us, life to 
be bearable at all, must always have 
color in it; love must be always the love 
of the wooing, of June nights and 
dreams beneath the stars. I knew that 
when I first fell in love with my wife, 
and when I first felt that she cared for 
me, and I made up my mind that never 
should the cut-and-dried element enter 
into our existence, never should our love 
degenerate into the humdrum familiar- 
ity that will always tire the ardent, 
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artistic nature when it has lost the 
glamour of its first romance in the dry 
dust of everyday, petty practicalities. 
While I was engaged, I pondered over a 
plan to put my idea into practice. 
Finally, I hit upon it. Perhaps it sounds 
odd; but it has really worked—beauti- 
fully. 

“When we married—after I had got 
the license, after we had been in the 
church and were together alone at last 
—my wife came to me and smiled into 
my eyes. I remember what she said: 

“ “Dear, it seems all so strange—that 
we are married, youandI ... 

“My opportunity had come. 

“We are lovers, Sweetheart,’ I an- 
swered, ‘now as we always were—as we 
always shall be—just lovers!’ 

“‘And that is the secret. My wife was 
right, after all. We just love each other. 
We have made love our law, and because 
our love was true, it has led us always 
aright.” 

The young man’s recipe was so simple 
that it did not strike me as being partic- 
ularly out of _ 
the ordinary yy 
at the time; 
yet since then 
I have found 
that his re- _£ 
mark has @& 
come to my 
mind time 
after time: 

“We have 
made _ love 
our law, and 
because f§ 
our love 

was true, 


} 
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it has led us always aright.” Now it 


seems to be a most wonderfully beauti- 
ful method of preserving happiness. 
As I have thought of it, I see that it 
includes more and more. It isa panacea 
for those strange tendencies so many 
married people have of trying to argue 
with each other about their respective 
“rights.” Rights should not be neces- 
sary amongst people who love. Laws, 
legislatures, governments and rights 
are things that have to be established 
because all people do not love one 
another as they should. To two people 
who love devotedly, there should be no 
necessity for any settlement between 
them except such as springs out of their 
mutual affection, and such settlements 
could not be anything but right. Only 
hatred and indifference beget wrong. 
It is almost as dangerous to love as it 
is to live. To live is fatal, because one is 
always killed by it in the end; and it 
seems -that love is born very often for 
the same fate. Life and love are the 
most wonderful things in the world, and 
so, because of that very fragile and deli- 
cate beauty which is theirs, are the most 
easily shattered of all things. Yet, with 
all the pain there is to an awakening 
from love, I think the old saying that 
“It is better to have loved and lost 
than never to have loved at all’ is 
true. There is nothing more beautiful 
than to have loved; and what pain is 
there which can be too great a price 
| to pay for the most beautiful thing in 
all the world? Surely, one would be a 
poor sport to decline to pay with even 
the most terrible heartaches for such 
a gift. 
However, I think that there should 
be no past tense to the verb “‘to love.” I 
believe that if one loves truly once, one 
loves forever; for love is of the same 


infinity which made the changing sea, which 


> in its changes is changeless; which made the 
| stars that in their swift, continual motions 
are eternal. It is easy for one to fall in the 
snare of a charm of manner, the fascination 
of a pair of exceptional eyes, or a voice that 
haunts, and to imagine that one is madly and 
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VALLI VALLI AND HARRISON BROCK- 
BANK (as Napoleon) IN ‘‘THE 
PURPLE ROAD” 


deliriously in love. Such things last for a day 
and are forgotten. Even the heartaches 
attendant upon their dismissal are largely 
matters of imagination. In fact, there is much in 
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the remark of the old man who 
said: 

“Tn my life I have had many 
troubles—most of which never 
happened.” 


Life is made up of great mo- 
ments. 

There are three things, it is 
said, that unless one experi- 
ence, one has not lived fully. 
These are poverty, love and 
death. The first nearly all of 
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us have 

experienced at one 

time or another. The last 

we will all surely experience: but the 
great moment of existence is the mo- 
ment of the love of a lifetime. It may 
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come to one on the way to work; it 
may come in the evening 
amongst the perfume of flowers, 
while the strains of music sound; 
it may come in sorrow; it may 
come in joy. No man or woman 
knows when it shall come; yet 
when it does, even though it bring 
sorrow and bitterness, there 

is not a human being who 

would forfeit it. The 

great moments of life 

are seconds stolen from 

infinity: love is a shaft 

of the radiance of 

Paradise that has 

found its way to 

one’s heart. If it 

burn, it is because 

the heart is too 

human to bear its 

poignancy; but 

to be burnt with 

the radiance 

of Paradise 

is to suffer di- 

vinely indeed. 
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Of great natures are great loves. Napoleon was a man of 
perhaps the greatest military and constructive genius the world 
has ever known. His name to-day acts as a magnet, drawing 
crowds, even as it acted as a word of terror on the lips 

of his enemies a hundred years ago. His love for the 

Empress Josephine was, we know, deep and genuine. 

After a time, he cast that love aside in the name of 

ambition and power, and all his wonderful ability as 

a commander of armies, the financial genius that 

enabled him to build up the Bank of France and 

make it the most stable financial institution in 

Europe to-day, and to promulgate laws better 
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nothing. With the set- 

ting of his star of love 

set also the star of 
Austerlitz and Jena. 

After Josephine went 

into retirement, Na- 

poleon went first to 

Elba, then to Water- 

loo, thence to St. Hel- Y 
ena. He sinned against 
every commandment and 
remained great; but when 
he sinned against love, he fell. 
There is more than empty 
sound in the phrase, ‘‘And the 
greatest of these is love.” 


} than any laws which had existed in France prior 


to his time, 
profited 
him 
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Just as the old man 
said that in his life he 
hadhadmany troubles, 

most of which never 

had happened, so in 

r our lives we have 

y many love affairs—I 

~ speak, of course, from 
observation, dear read- 

er, not from experience 

* —most of which never 
happen. Many a time we are 

/ scratched with the briars of 
./ roses and take them for the 
’ wounds of Cupid: but when the 
real wound comes, it is never 
mistaken, nor is it ever forgotten. 
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I do not believe that anyone can 
love twice. This appears to be open Aaa 
to contradiction on the strength 
of everyone’s knowledge of 
what is happening every day; 
but as a matter of fact, it is not. 

A highly imaginative nature is 
apt to imagine itself in love, and to 
imagine it so perfectly that it has 
all the emotions and pangs and 
blisses of true love—until the 
one it was destined truly to 


other disappears as the mists / J 
of morning before the ; 
warming sun. Then come 
the battles between con- 
science and love that are t 
the foundation of all the 
tremendous love stories of 
the world, from those of 
Paris and Helen, of Antony 
and Cleopatra, of Paolo and 
Francesca, Romeo and 
Juliet, to the latest elope- 

ment of which we read in 

the daily papers. 

In fact, I believe that 
one of the reasons we 
Americans are held up be- 
fore the world to scorn 
because of the indubitably 
tremendous per- 
centage of our 
divorces to our 
marriages, is not 
because we are 
a people who do °* 
not appreciate 
our homes, or be- 
cause either the 
American men or the 
American women do 
not love as truly and 
sincerely as other men 
and women do—but be- 
cause of something we 
are usually charged 
with not possessing: 
imagination. 

The American is 
the most imaginative 
individual in the 
world. The difference 
between us and the rest of the 
world in that respect is simply 


love appears, and lo, the / j 


that the rest of the world, for the 
past ten thousand years or so, 


RS 
4 C8) when they had a beautiful or 


-: wonderful dream, were content 
f, to keep on sleeping and enjoy 
the beauty of the dream. We are 
of a different mould. We make 
our dreams come true. Behold the 
Declaration of Independence 
of 1776; the Declaration 
of Emancipation in the 
midst’ of terrific civil 
strife in 1862; the Pana- 

ma Canal in 1913. 
} That ability, strange- 
ly enough, causes us 
’ trouble on our emotional 
a F oki The American boy 
and girl fall in love and im- 
. mediately get married. The 
_\ long-drawn-out dream of 
7 courtship, during which 
; \ there is plenty of time for 
| reflection and change of 
, mind and a finding of 
_ oneself, is not popular 
among our people, whose 
; lives are spent at the rate 
», of a mile a minute and 
who have the lowest 
, death rate in the world. 
| We travel a long dis- 
\ tance in a short time in 
‘ America and have the 
added ability to keep 
\ on going longer than 
\ anyone else. While 
the average swain is 
_/ emerging from the 
first dream of ro- 
mance, the American 
is apt to have been 
married, become the 
father of a son—and 
been divorced — per- 

} haps remarried. 

Is it moral? Aha! 
> There’s where I stop. 
These are Cupid- 
esques, not moral re- 
flections. Cupid is a 
very pagan little god, 
and his regard for the 
Decalogue appears to 
block his will to do mis- 
chief but a very little. 
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Pulpits may thunder and the legislatures 
rage; but Cupid goes on forever, and 
Youth will ever keep on singing with 
that delightful seamp, Anacreon, his 
hair vine crowned, his lips red with 
kisses: 

“T wish, I wish to love!” 

And the moon, in his nightly 
ride around the earth, must 
feel convinced that if it is 
the same by daylight as by 
moonlight, it must be a 
dandy world to live in. 


The secret of wealth, the 
secret of war and conquest, the 
secret of the discovery and 


colonization of waste places and 
: the sailing of new seas, is all the same 
—a secret of kisses, of clinging 
arms, of whispered words as 

old and perennially beauti- 
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The great god | ae York 
Mammonis ¥ 
great, 

and 


the great god Mars is 
great: but the greatest 
: of the gods is 

ae Cupid. 
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A Big 
Little 
Suggestion 


By 
OLIVER MOROSCO 


Producer of ‘‘Peg 0’ My Heart,” etc. 


Editor’s Note: One of the most interesting 
and significant figures in the world of the Ameri- 
can drama to-day is Oliver Morosco. He knows 
plays; he knows the public; he is both a producer 
and a playwright. In this article he talks of the 


stock company, through which form of theatrical 
production he has made his present great suc- 


cess. 


STOCK theatre in New 

A | York devoted exclusively 

to producing new plays, 
would, I believe, be the solution 
of a difficulty which has always 
presented itself in the drama of | 
this country, and in fact the § 
drama of every country—z. e., 
the tremendous initial cost of the 
production of new plays. 

The new theatre should be 
essentially a place of entertain- 
ment, not of education, and should 
have a company consisting of 
nothing but stars, or people who ¥ 
have made names for themselves on 
the American stage as artistic and 
capable actors and actresses. 

In order to eliminate difficulties / 
that would present themselves in ¥ 
the shape of jealousies, etc., as the 
result of one star being obliged every 
now and then to take a small part in 
one play owing to the contingencies of 
the cast, the understanding should be 
that a new play should run there only 
for three weeks at the most, after which 
time, if it is a success, a new company 
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OLIVER 
MOROSCO 


should take it 

for a run at one of 

the other theatres and 

the original company set 

to work at once on the pro- 

duction of another. In that way, 

new plays could be tried out at the 

smallest initial cost, and the public 

would always know where to go to see 

the latest theatrical production, while 

with the plays following each other so 

rapidly, an actress, who in one play 

might be a kitchen maid, in the next 

would have an opportunity to take the 
star part, and so on. 

Everything should be run with a con- 

stant eye towards artistic production 

and the welfare of the players 
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themselves. I do not believe in the 
policy of treating actors and actresses as 
if they were children destitute of any 
business sense. In such a theatre they 
should become partners in the enter- 
prise, and be enabled to reap dividends 
according to the excellence of the work 
they do. I have always found that the 
people of the theatre answer readily to 
consideration, and I attribute a large 
part of my success to the fact that all 
arrangements I have ever made with 
my people have always been made and 
kept in a spirit of strict business fair- 
ness, and I have never known an actor 
or an actress to fail to appreciate a 
square deal in a business way. 

The new theatre would be the climax 
of the stock idea as I have worked it 
out. I think that nothing in the world 
will ever conduce more towards getting 
the public intelligently interested in the 
drama and particularly in the produc- 
tion of new dramatic writings than such 
a stock company composed of well 
known and well beloved theatrical stars 
in New York. For no matter what one 
wishes to say, or how one feels in the 
matter, New York is, and always will 
be, the center and heart of the theatrical 
world of America. 

The people would patronize the new 
theatre, not primarily because of any 
devotion to the cause of “Art,” but be- 
cause they would always find there the 
most entertaining and most absorbing 
plays that the playwriting genius of the 
Republic can produce. 

I believe in the playwrights of the 
country as I believe in our public and 
the personalities and abilities of our 
actors and actresses. We can produce 
the finest there is in the world of the 
theatre—and in my opinion, the finest 
thing in the theatre is always the most 
interesting. 

My system in the West, where I have 
had two so-called stock companies in 
the city of Los Angeles, California, is 
vastly different from that employed by 
most of the Eastern stock company 
managers. In so far as my own experi- 
ence is concerned, I can truthfully say 
that the stock company is as popular to- 
day as it ever was, or as it could be made 
to be by proper management. I realize 
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when I say this that a number of stock 
theatres have closed in the past few 
years. 

I find, in looking over the Eastern 
field, that managers in this particular 
field of the art are changing their bills 
weekly, offering the public old, or tried 
successes, and, in some instances, giving 
matinée performances as often as the 
law allows. I have witnessed stock pro- 
ductions in and around New York City 
where a matinée is given every day. 
That is not my policy. 

I contend that no actor can do himself 
justice playing two shows a day. The 
finer points in a production are over- 
looked, and'the continual grind, with a 
rehearsal in the morning, a matinée and 
then an evening performance, all in the 
same day, has a tendency to make the 
artist, no matter how clever he may be, 
nothing but a machine, grinding out 
“lines”? as fast as he can learn them, 
giving but little attention to detail, and 
while playing one part, he (or she) will 
take up next week’s part during an in- 
termission and study it. As a result 
the artist has no opportunity to devote 
any time to the finer details of the char- 
acterization of his part, which often is 
the keynote to ultimate success. I am, 
of course, speaking of the two-a-day 
stock company. 

In looking over the situation in the 
Middle West, I note the stock manager 
who gives two or three matinées a week. 
He gives better productions and his 
company gives better performances. 
The carpenter and scenic artist have 
time to do better work, and the artist 
more time to devote to detail. Another 
point of interest is this: I visited an 
Eastern stock company manager recent- 
ly and during the course of conversation 
asked him what play he had underlined 
for the following week. He replied that 
he had all of his plays booked ahead for 
the following three months and proudly 
showed me that his paper had all been 
ordered for these plays and that every 
detail had been attended to. Remark- 
able! 

A manager who can read the thoughts _ 
of his audience three months in advance 
is a marvel. But it is my belief that 
this policy spells disaster. A stock 
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manager should at all times 

keep his finger on the pulse 
of the public. 

When I am in harness 

in Los Angeles, I never 

» know until three 

days before re- 

hearsal what 

play I am going to 

do next. I make this a 

rule. I try to find the 

pulse of the public 

three days _ before 

putting a play in re- 

hearsal and I try not to 

book my plays months 

ahead, because a few 

months hence the 

style might 

change. 

» Does my 

public 

want a 

\ society 


ae | 


PAUL ARMSTRONG, PLAYWRIGHT, WITH WHOM MOROSCO HAS A FIVE- 


YEAR CONTRACT TO PRODUCE ALL HIS PLAYS. ABOVE IS CHRISTINE 
NORMAN, WHO HAS SCORED AS Ethel IN THE MOROSCO PRODUCTION 
OF ‘‘ PEG O’ MY HEART” 
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play, a melodrama, a romantic play, a 

farce comedy, a pure comedy, or, for a 

change, does it want a musical comedy? 
Don’t laugh when I say musical com- 

edy. At times, the regular clientele of 

a stock theatre love to see their favorites 

in a musical comedy, if for no other rea- 

son than to hear how badly 

they sing, or to see how 

badly they dance. 

Ofttimes they 


derive a 
great deal 


of amuse- 

ment in 

that way; but 

sometimes they 

are fooled, and it is 

a well known fact that at 
times the public loves to 
be fooled. This happens 
when the leading man 
demonstrates that he pos- 
sesses a pretty good voice 
and the light comedian executes a 
dance that the public never suspected 
him capable of. 

Various forms of amusement come 
and go in other branches. Take roller 
skating, for example. In California a 
few years ago it was a rage for many 
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months, and then it peacefully passed 
away. Every few years skating will be 
revived, and just so with other forms! 
of amusement. Therefore, a manager 
must watch his opportunity and guess] 
at the wants of his public; and to be 
very successful I think he must wait 
until the last minute before 
deciding on his next 

week’s guess. 
Another 
point that is = 
a danger- | 


ous one 
for the 
stock man-. 
ager is not to 
allow his patrons to 
become educated to the 
highest standards of the 
drama in advance of 
himself. In other years we 
have educated the public 
up to our standards. 
We seade the public the difference 
between Theodore Kremer melodrama 
and Augustus Thomas melodrama. 
The public is a wise little party and 
learns rapidly. The stock manager whose 
business is getting smaller week by week 
might ask:‘‘Wherein lies the reason? I 

















have the same company I had two years 
ago and the members were big favorites 
and I am doing the same class of plays.” 
And right there is his answer. 

Keep your regular “board of direct- 
ors” in your stock company. By that I 
mean your comedians, character actors, 
etc., and sometimes leading people. 
But every now and then sneak in a 
young one—a new one—but by all 
means a young one. Don’t let the old 
one go until the young new one makes 
good. After that shall have been accom- 
plished look for another new face and, 
if you can get a young face, grab it. 
Change one every now and then and 
make new favorites before losing the 
old ones. And remember that the entire 
world is crazy over Youth! 

Please do not think that I am trying 
to tell other stock managers how to con- 
duct their business. I am only partially 
explaining whatever success I may have 
attained in this field of endeavor. 

I started in Los Angeles with one 
theatre, the Burbank, playing one piece 
a week. I made a success of the theatre 
and it is known all over the United 
States. 

Fred Belasco of San Francisco learned 
of my success and had erected for him a 
theatre in which he placed a stock com- 
pany and for a time made things mighty 
uncomfortable for me. There were not 
enough plays of the kind I had educated 
my public to like. We gave the best 
available and fought each other tooth 
and nail. We paid the largest royalties 
of any stock theatres in the country. 

After studying the situation, I found 
that I was obliged to educate the public 
in a different way. I felt that with two 
theatres trying to outdo each other in 
the way of productions and company, 
that the public was educating itself and 
knew better than we what it wanted. I 
began to vary my bills, giving comedies 
one week, dramas the next, musical 
comedies, etc., and was successful. 

Then I looked for unproduced plays. 
To start the ball rolling I wrote a couple 
myself and, quite by accident, they 
“got over.” They had in them the things 
I felt the public wanted. They were not 
literary efforts by any means. But the 
first play I wrote ran five weeks. It was 
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then I learned that if the public really 
liked the current bill it was policy to 
run it for an additional week. My public 
liked the new play system. So I’d sand- 
wich in among produced plays a new 
play now and then. Now I am forced the 
other way. I produce so many new plays 
that I am obliged to sandwich in the 
tried success. 

My success with the production of 
new plays was quite phenomenal and 
kept me on the continual look-out for 
new authors. 

I was lucky. My method became 
known in the East and as I always 
maintained the best companies I could 
gather, different Eastern authors wanted 
their plays tried in the West. I pro- 
duced the ‘‘ Rose of the Rancho” before 
it was seen in the East, and ran it a long 
time. I afterwards produced such plays 
as “The Country Boy,” ‘“Kindling,” 
“Peg o’ My Heart,” “ Bird of Paradise,” 
“The Escape,” and dozens of others 
which have gained more or less success 
in New York and throughout the coun- 
try. 
Now I am obliged to produce many 
new plays, but every now and then I[ 
sandwich in a tried success. In this way 
I manage to keep my public interested. 

It is the result of my own study of my 
success in this regard that led me to sug- 
gest the building of a theatre in New 
York, right in the center of the theat- 
rical district, which should be given up 
exclusively to the production of new 
plays by a stock company of stars. 

And it should produce everything, 
from farce to psychological melodrama. 
The public would soon learn that to see 
a new play produced by a company of 
the finest people that can be gathered 
together in the United States—actors 
vitally and individually interested not 
only in their work as artistic triumphs 
for them, but in the success and con- 
tinued success of the theatre as being 
their own property—will be something 
worth coming to New York for. 

I sometimes think that business and 
art should be a good deal more closely 
related for the production of sanely per- 
fect results than the average perfervid 
“ Art - for - Art’s- sake”? monomaniac 
would have us admit. 
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E hate to talk about ourselves, 
WW but really prophecy is proving 
to be our long suit. 


“The great vogue of next winter,” 
said we in the last number of THE 
GREEN Book, “will be plays dealing 
with prostitution.” Winter is weeks 
away, and yet, as our fingers toy with 
the typewriter, the fire department 
struggles to prevent over-crowding in 
two theatres devoted to the drama of 
the brothel. In half a dozen others, 
authors, actors and stage directors are 
working night and day to supply the 
sudden demand for concupiscence. ‘‘ The 
Lure” and “The Fight” are with us, 
while we wait hopefully for “Style,” 
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“Birds of Prey,” ““The Double Cross,” 
“My Little Sister,” and ‘‘The House of 
Bondage.” 

Who says the theatre is not educa- 
tional, that the stage offers no uplift, 
that managers are wholly commercial? 
Here we have the play-house providing 
instruction in a subject that otherwise 
might have remained a sealed book to 
the women of our land! Educational? 
When, at a price ridiculously low, our 
youth may inform itself of the manners 
and customs of the bagnio! No uplift in 
the sight of a shrieking girl in a chemise 
cowering before the raised fist of a 
pleasant gentleman who has just an- 
nounced that “‘she’d ’a’ been worth a 






















hundred a week to me, easy!’”? The 
gentleman subsequently is captured and 
sent to prison, and, if that doesn’t make 
the spectacle uplifting, what could? 
How is it possible to apply the word 
“commercial” to managers so keenly 
interested in the ‘‘social evil,” so sud- 
denly anxious to do away with white 
slavery and reform the world? To see 
them at it one would think they could 
neither eat nor sleep while the dark 
blot rested upon civilization. The public- 
spirited producers of ‘“‘The Lure” call- 
attention to their crusade by advertis- 
ing: ‘‘The super-sensational white slave 
drama.’’ Commercial! Oh, fie! 

The sweetest part of the thing is the 
public eagerness to be educated. Wom- 
en, especially, seem to revel in it, throng- 
ing to satisfy their curiosity and giving 
to theatre lobbies on matinée days the 
aspect of a bargain sale of wash goods. 
“Here,” observe the newspapers, edi- 
torially, ‘is a play that outrages com- 
mon decency.” “Where, oh, where?”’ in- 
quires the public, flocking to gloat over 
the exhibition. “‘What do you think 
about it?’ a woman, sitting next to me 
at ‘‘The Lure,” asked her companion. 

“There isn’t anything to think about 
it yet,” he replied. “The next act is the 
one.” 

Truly, in the picturesque phrase of 
William Marion Reedy, “it has struck 
sex o’clock in America.” 

In the fifteen years during which I 
have been writing about plays, I have 
worked hard and earnestly to escape 
the charge of being a prig or a prude. 
Mine never has been the view that the 
theatre is a sort of night-nursery, whose 
offerings must be accommodated to the 
weakest link in the chain that upholds 
it, to the immature and the unsophisti- 
cated. Again and again have I insisted 
that the stage is a proper place for the 
serious discussion of any subject that 
requires seriously to be discussed. Even 
now, it is not so much the immorality of 
describing a lupanar to a mixed com- 
pany that disturbs me as the impropri- 
ety of it, the crass bad taste of it, the 
assurance that no good can come of it. 
Only last month I commended, and ex- 
plained my commendation of the per- 
formance of ‘‘Damaged Goods,” and 
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my praise has been frank in the case of 
big, sincere plays like “Iris” and 
“Magda” and “The Three Daughters 
of Monsieur Dupont.” “The Lure” is 
not a big play, and it is not a sincere 
one. It is melodrama of physical force, 
but a shade removed from its railed- 
against predecessors of ten years ago in 
the popular priced houses—“ Dealers in 
White Women,” “The Queen of the 
White Slaves” and ‘‘The Worst Wom- 
an in London.” 

We have been a long time reaching 
our present point of tolerance, though 
a certain sort of manager has nosed 
toward it, at intervals, during the past 
half century. How silly now seems the 
shocked discussion of the sex-against- 
sex scene in ‘Sowing the Wind!” 
“Orange Blossoms’ was closed by the 
police fourteen years ago, ‘‘Sapho” a 
year later, and ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession” as recently as 1905, yet none 
of these contained anything but what 
would have gone unnoticed in such a 
play as “The Lure.” “‘Orange Blossoms”’ 
was the proverbial last straw in a season 
of so-called “naughty farces”—-most of 
them adapted from the French and 
many of them presented at the Madison 
Square—which included ‘“‘ The Cuckoo,” 
“In Paradise,” “‘A Clean Slate,” “The 
Girl in the Barracks” and “The Girl 
From Maxim’s.”’ This epidemic brought 
about a reaction in favor of irreproach- 
able plays, and nothing like it occurred 
again until three years ago, when we 
had ‘‘Where There’s a Will,” “‘ The Girl 
From Rector’s,” and ‘The Girl with 
the Whooping Cough.” Soon after that, 
the community was moved to protest by 
Forrest Winant’s impersonation, in 
“The Only Law,” of a man who lived 
on the earnings of women, and Henry 
B. Harris closed the Hackett Theatre 
sooner than permit a second perform- 
ance of ‘The Narrow Path.” None of 
these pieces went so far as to present a 
scene in a house of ill repute. Our near- 
est previous approach to that was in a 
musical comedy, entitled ‘‘The Queen of 
the Moulin Rouge,” in which the popu- 
lace pretended to find such a place dis- 
guised prudently as ‘‘a gambling 


room,” and lifted its voice in a hysteria 
of horror. 
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The utmost liberal mindedness, the 
allowance to art of the utmost latitude, 
hardly can find reason or excuse, use, 
purpose or necessity for the second acts 
of “The Lure” and ‘‘The Fight.” The 
contention that they affect our attitude 
toward the “‘social evil” is shallow pre- 
tence. 

Betrayed and sold into shame by the 
men she has supported, the realest white 
slave in America to-day is the American 
Drama. 





“THE LURE” 


JunpcEp apart from its offensiveness— 
as one might judge a perfume apart 
from its fragrance—George Scarbor- 
ough’s “super-sensational” offering at 
Maxine Elliott’s may be set down as 
effective melodrama. Some of its char- 
acter drawing is very life-like, some of 
its lines are genuinely witty, some of its 
incidents are ingenious, and its touches 
of romance are true and charming. If 
the ‘‘big scene,’”’ and the premises lead- 
ing to it, are conventional and theatric- 
al, the climax itself proves to be most 
exciting. 

The Girl—she is not named on the 
program—works in a shop and lives in 
a tenement. Her mother is dying of one 
of those mysterious diseases that attack 
fictional persons whose relatives re- 
quire an excuse for going wrong. Mother 
must have nourishing things, and daugh- 


ter is too proud to borrow from the nice * 


young secret service man who loves her; 
so, when she applies to the woman who 
once gave her a card with the informa- 
tion that she wanted girls for “night 
work,” and learns the nature of that 
work, nothing is left her but to yield. 
Behold her, then, ten minutes after her 
arrival at Madam Lockwood’s, decked 
in borrowed finery, and, despite the 
transient qualms of The Madam, who 
remembers that “it was up to” her 
“once, fifteen years ago,” on view in the 
“parlor.” 

It happens that, at this very moment, 
the nice secret service man is in the 
house seeking a young woman brought 
from another state by The Cadet. He 
sees The Girl, and thinks the worst. A 
word of explanation convinces him of 
the truth, and he is spurred to immediate 
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clad inmate, pursued by The Cadet, who 
is about to “beat her up.” There is a 
sharp fight, much breaking of glassware, 
and the detective éscapes with the two 
unfortunates. A short third act brings 
about the punishment of the guilty and 
the reward of the innocent—The Girl’s 
reward, naturally, taking the shape of 
the nice secret service man. 

“The Lure” has been vividly staged 
by J. C. Huffmann, and is excellently 
acted by a cast of old offenders. Dorothy 
Dorr and George Probert. have been 
wicked so long—Miss Dorr notably in 
“The Woman in the Case” and Mr. 
Probert in “‘Kindling ’”’—that we should 
not know what to make of them as re- 
spectable citizens. Mr. Probert contrib- 
utes a beautiful performance of The 
Cadet—though, perhaps, beautiful is not 
quite the word. Miss Dorr isn’t so hap- 
py as the sentimental prostitute, full of 
wise saws and modern instances, partly 
because there aint no such animal. 
Mary Nash is acting a little hard this 
season, but succeeds in winning pity for 
The Girl, while Vincent Serrano is 
suave as the detective. Edwin Holt, 
for the past two years with Miss Nash 
in “The Woman,” finely delineates a 
vicious politician; Mortimer Martini 
capitally portrays a charitable and 
philosophic doctor; and Lucia Moore, as 
the mother, and Susanne Willis, as a 
colored maid, deserve praise. 

“The Lure” is undeniably interest- 
ing, but, after witnessing it, one is glad 
to learn from the program that “this 
theatre is disinfected by the CN Dis- 
infecting Company.” 


“THE FIGHT” 


Or “The Fight,” written by Bayard 
Veiller, author of ‘Within the Law,” 
and staged at the Hudson, it is easier to 
speak without regard to its “super- 
sensational’? scene, because that scene 
really has little to do with the case. Mr. 
Veiller’s second act resembles Byron’s 
notion of ‘‘man’s love,” in that it is “a 
thing apart ”’—dropped into the play asa 
poached egg is dropped on a plate of 
corned-beef hash. 

“The Fight,” stopped by the police, 
easily may be given a new second act 


action by the appearance of a half-—~ 











and continue tosuc- 
cess. The play deals 
vigorously with 
important ques- 
tions much in the 
public mind, has so 
many brilliant 
speeches that they 
crowd one another 
into obscurity, pre- 
sents two or three 
exceptionally 
amusing char- 
acters, and has a 
third act that, for 
resource and thrill, 
fairly rivals the as- 
tonishing third act 
of ‘Within the 
Law.” Jane Thomas 
is running for may- 
or on the reform 
ticket in a small 
town in Colorado. 
Her own shocked 
family — excepting 
her old mother, 
who declares _her- 
self so strongly in 
favor of ‘‘govern- 
ment ownership”’ 
and the like, that 
her son-in-law ex- 
claims: “My God! 
She’sananarchist!” 
—is arrayed 
against her, as, of course, are all the 
forces of dirty politics. ““‘What’s the 
matter with our town?” they inquire. 
Whereupon, in a most effective two 
minutes, Jane produces, as exhibits, a 
drunken messenger boy, a street walker, 
and a child that works twelve hours a 
day in the jute mills, and doesn’t know 
the meaning of the word “play.” 

The second act is a dramatization of a 
story that went from mouth to mouth a 
year ago, and that, even while Mr. 
Veiller was putting it into his piece, was 
used by Witter Bynner in “The Tiger.” 
Jane’s chief opponent, Senator Wood- 
ford, arranges with the proprietress of a 
disorderly resort to procure a young girl 
for him, and, being notified that one has 
been entrapped, finds himself confront- 
ed by his own daughter. The accidental 
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IF WE SPREAD THE GOSPEL OF “THE TEMPERAMENTAL JOURNEY” 

















eduction of this fact, at a time when the 
lady candidate is hard pressed by a run 
on her bank, is made the reason for his 
friends to desert the Senator. This 
desertion is not at all necessary, 
however, as, previously, in a climax 
ingeniously contrived and _stirringly 
written, Jane has smuggled out of 
the room, in a waste basket, under the 
very noses of a party of searchers, an 
affidavit as to the real reason for the 
run on her bank. 

This scene, and such other diverting 
incidents as the various calls of the 
amusing ward boss, Callahan, Jane’s 
halting in the midst of efforts to save 
her bank to telephone a recipe for apple 
pie, and her restoration of confidence by 
the judicious use of a small bag of gold 
and five big bags of iron washers 
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constitute the real appeal of “The 
Fight.”” Margaret Wycherley, too, con- 
tributes wholesomeness and womanli- 
ness, proving her skill by her success in 
a réle for which she is temperamentally 
unfitted. Of the others in the company, 
the most conspicuous is William Mc- 
Vay, whose Callahan takes the monop- 
oly of these characters from George 
Fawcett. 

“The Fight” will amuse you through 
one act, disgust you through another, 
thrill you through a third, and send you 
home certain that we have no more 
fertile playwright than its author. 


“THE FAMILY CUPBOARD” 


Owen Davis should call himself to 
order and vote a loving cup each to Mr. 
Scarborough and Mr. Veiller, without 
whose plays, as a standard of compari- 
son, we should have found ‘‘ The Family 
Cupboard,” at the Playhouse, suffi- 
ciently seamy and sordid. However, Mr. 
Davis has himself to thank, too, for he 
has had a book of synonyms at hand 
whenever there seemed likely to be 
need of calling a spade a spade, and, 
moreover, he has written a play big 
enough to be its own excuse. 

“The Family Cupboard” begins with 
the most vital theme of modern exist- 
ence—the question as to whether a wife 
need contribute anything more than her 
society in return for support. Mark 
Swan takes the negative side of this de- 
bate at the Comedy, where, in a light- 
waisted piece, yclept ‘Her Own Mon- 
ey,” with such sentimental balderdash 
as “It takes all a good man’s time and 
energy to deserve a good woman,” he 
argues that the lady of the house has 
done more than her share in obtaining 
the wherewithal when she asks for it. 
Except in so far as visiting the sins of 
the father upon the children is con- 
cerned, and in so far as the sins of the 
father may be traced to those of the 
mother, Mr. Davis deserts the whole 
subject in Act II. What follows rather 
broadly suggests “‘Within the Law.” 
This is not remarkable nowadays, 
when there are not enough stories to go 
around and we find even David Belasco 
speeding his production of ‘The Tem- 
peramental Journey” because of its 
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coming ‘‘The Great Adventure.” 

However, returning to our mutton, 
even though Mr. Davis deserts his for 
a broiler, we pause to crow again about 
our gift of prophecy. Last spring, writing 
of “What Happened to Mary,” we 
ventured to predict that ‘some day Mr. 
Davis will do it.”” He has. Whatever its 
technical flaws, whatever the unpleas- 
antness of its story, “The Family Cup- 
board” is the most interesting drama of 
the season in New York. 

Charles Nelson is married to a woman 
who has grown more absorbed in society 
as he has been forced, through her 
extravagance, to greater absorption in 
his business. The result is that he be- 
comes almost a stranger in his own 
house. ‘Why, Charles,” exclaims Mrs. 
Nelson, meeting him in the drawing 
room late in the afternoon, ‘“‘what are 
you doing here?” 

“Oh,” replies the husband, “I hap- 
pened to be passing!” 

When Thomas Harding, who loves 
Alice Nelson, informs her mother that 
Nelson is in financial trouble, she asks: 
“Why didn’t you tell me? You're al- 
most his son-in-law.” 

To which Harding replies: ‘‘Why 
didn’t you know it? You’re almost his 
wife.” 

Before ushering in his catastrophe, 
Mr. Davis does a most tactful thing in 
showing the wife, suddenly awake to the 
gulf between them and anxious, as is 
the husband, to bridge it. Reunion is in 
the air, when the waster son, Kenneth, 
comes home drunk and blurts out his 
discovery that, during the past two 
years, his father has been “‘keeping a 
chorus girl.” 

Mrs. Nelson, hurt to the quick, in- 
sists upon a separation, and Nelson is 
left to his own devices, both by his 
family and by his author. Kitty May, 
the lady in question, turned off by Nel- 
son, resolves to revenge herself by ruin- 
ing his son. Kitty is most typically 
chorus girl; not at all the sort that 
would seem likely to appeal to a cul- 
tured man of the world—but then, you 
never can tell! Anyway, despite a dra- 
matic revolution of feeling when she 
finds he wants to marry her, Kitty all 


resemblance to Winthrop Ames’ forth- 























but does for Kenneth, leaving him, 
finally, to commit suicide, from which 
he is saved by his mother, whose enlist- 
ment of her husband’s help brings about 
a family reunion. 

Much that is fine and much that is 
clever fails to appear in this brief telling 
of the story. Splendidly dramatic, for 
example, is the climax of the third act, 
where Kenneth, believing him to have 
been the seducer of Kitty, strikes his 
father, drawing forth a rebuke intensely 
moving and rich in real philosophy. The 
scene between the boy and his mother, 
struggling to prevent his suicide, is one 
of genuine tenderness. Mr. Davis’ char- 
acterization of his chief personages is 
photographic, and to these he has added 
two happy comedy touches in the girl’s 
father, a taxi-cab driver whom she re- 
fuses to scold because “‘he’s been in our 
family so long,” and a vaudeville per- 
former playing “‘the big small time.” 
Exquisitely humorous is an incident in 
the third act, where this performer in- 
terlards sage comment with snatches of 
a new popular song played on the piano. 

“The Family Cupboard” hardly 
could be better staged or acted. William 
Morris’ fine performance of the father 
stamps him one of the big figures on our 
stage, while Forrest Winant, whose 
creation of the part already mentioned 
in “The Only Law” has condemned him 
to a life-time of weaklings, is brilliantly 
successful with the son. Olive Harper 
Thorne sympathetically portrays Mrs. 
Nelson, while Irene Fenwick’s Kitty, 
lacking in many things that will come 
to this actress with greater experience, 
gains much through the natural fitness 
of its delineator. Franklyn Ardell, as 
the vaudevillian, and Frank Hatch, as 
the father, offer memorable impersona- 
tions; and Wallace Erskine’s butler 
shows that a stage servant may be 
master of stage art. 


“THE TEMPERAMENTAL JOURNEY” 


ONE swallow may not make a spring, 
but one idea, if it be sufficiently out of 
the common, is pretty likely to make a 
play. It did in ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick’ 
Wallingford” and in “The Fortune 
Hunter,” and it seems to have made 
two plays in “The Great Adventure” 
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and “The Temperamental Journey.” 
The first of these pieces, taken from Ar- 
nold Bennett’s “Buried Alive,” was 
a great success last season in London, 
and soon is to be seen here, while the 
second has been offered at the Belasco, 
where, to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing, Mr. Belasco notes that it was 
“adapted by Leo Ditrichstein from 
André Rivoire and Yves Mirande’s 
comedy, ‘Pour Vivre Heureux,’ pro- 
duced at the ThéAatre de la Rennaissance, 
Paris, January 16, 1912.” 

The idea of “The Temperamental 
Journey” is that dead men, while they 
tell no tales, are likely to hear a great 
many if they don’t happen to stay dead. 
Also, that dying is a very clever thing to 
do if you would be famous. If the gospel 
of this play spreads, jumping-off room 
will be at a premium on every dock. 
Jacques Dupont is an unfortunate artist 
whose pictures wont sell and whose wife 
wont give herself away. Delphine loves a 
successful painter, Vernon Neil, and 
Jacques has fostered a panacean but 
platonic friendship with Maria, the 
daughter of his landlord. When the 
artist is cast down by the refusal of 
Dorval, a picture dealer, to buy his work, 
Maria invents a gentleman in an auto- 
mobile who took one of the canvases 
away with him and left in payment a 
sum equal to the total of her savings. 
Jacques subsequently finds his land- 
scape hanging in the girl’s room, and 
leaps into Long Island Sound. 

Having begun to commit suicide, 
however, Jacques, like H. G. Wells’ 
Mr. Polly, finds himself unwilling to 
finish. Suddenly remembering that he 
can swim, he strikes out, is picked up by 
a party of yachtsmen, and returns, two 
weeks later, in time to watch his own 
funeral from the windows of his friend, 
Billy Shepherd. Mrs. Dupont is dividing 
her time between Vernon Neil and the 
obsequies. To a floral piece, purchased 
by her and bearing the slogan, “Rest 
in Peace,” as an afterthought she adds 
the words: ‘Till I Come.” Seeing how 
things are between his wife and Ver- 
non, learning that he has become famous 
since his demise and that his works are 
selling like hot-cakes, Jacques deter- 
mines to remain dead. 
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Three years after his funeral, the 
artist returns from France with the can- 
vases he has completed meanwhile, and 
which, in the character of a collector of 
the paintings of the late Jacques Dupont, 
he offers for sale. Delphine has revenged 
her husband upon her lover by marrying 
the latter, and they have a child named 
after Jacques. She unhesitatingly brands 
the pictures as forgeries, and brings 
forth a number of imitations made by 
Vernon and signed Dupont. Maria, on 
the other hand, 
refuses an enor- 
mous sum for two 
landscapes given 
her the night of 
her friend’s sup- 
posed suicide. 
Moved by all 
these things, 
Jacques dis- 
closes himself, 
buys his freedom 
from Delphine, 
and marries 
Maria. 

This story is 
told with bound- 
less humor and ; 
many touches of # 
tender senti- 
ment, the loveli- 
est of the latter 











being Shepherd’s 
discovery that 
his friend is not 
really dead. 
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Journey” is not another such master- 
piece as “The Concert,” which I sadly 
underestimated at the time of its pres- 
entation, but it is a performance that 
would make the reputation of any au- 
thor, actor and manager who were not 
so unfortunate as to have made their 
reputations beforehand. 


“POTASH AND PERLMUTTER” 


“‘Wuat’s in the blood,” wittily if not 

prettily declares the ancient philosopher, 

: “soon comes out 

. , stony upon the flesh.” 

. Our national 

ideals—or the 

lack of them— 

begin to show on 

the face of our 

drama. ‘‘There 

are not five play- 

92° wrights in Amer- 

ica,” I remarked 

the other day to 

Louis Sherwin, 

“‘who can write 
English.” 

“Why should 
there be?” he re- 
plied. “‘ There are 
not five thousand 
people in Amer- 
ica who can 
speak English!”; 

Every year, 
it seems to me, 
we grow to care 
less, not only for 








Charming, too, is 
the first act scene 
between Jacques 
and Maria, 
and irresistibly funny Jacques’ pretense 
that he cannot speak English, and the 
subsequent interview of a reporter who 
admits that French doesn’t exactly 
“bubble” out of him. 

It is a waste of space to speak of good 
acting in a production made by Mr. 
Belasco. Mr. Ditrichstein reveals him- 
self again as one of the most sensitive 
comedians on our stage, while Isabel 
Irving gives a wonderful performance of 
Delphine and Josephine Victor ex- 
quisitely voices the minor notes that 
make up Maria. “‘The Temperamental 


MANAGERS HAVE MADE AN ASTONISHING DISCOVERY: 
FORTUNE MAY BE WON BY THAT CHEAPEST 
OF COMMODITIES — BRAINS 


our language, 
our literature, 
and our manners, 
but for our hon- 
or, our integrity, ond our morals. Our 
hero is the man who can “ get away with 
it.”” The result is “graft” and ‘‘ ‘Get- 
Rich-Quick’ Wallingford,” peccability 
and “Potash and Perlmutter.” 
Montague Glass’ shrewd, vulgar and 
amusing partners have found their way 
to the stage of George M. Cohan’s The- 
atre. There they reveal the same skill 
at sharp practice, the same worship of 
money, the same broad human nature 
and the same gift of humor that made 
their success in The Saturday Evening 
Post. Bright lines, of the racy, slangy 












sort that won vogue for ‘‘ Wallingford” 
and “The Traveling Salesman,’’ sum up 
nine tenths of the merit of ‘‘ Potash and 
Perlmutter.”? A hired mourner couldn’t 
help laughing when Potash complains 
of an item of twenty-two dollars for 
sleeping cars in the expense account of 
a presumably “wide awake salesman,” 
or when Perlmutter insists upon the gift 
of a gown to Mrs. Potash, and then bids 
the book-keeper ‘‘charge Potash with 
twenty-six dollars.” 

It is when the play collides with its 
plot that it is revealed as conventional 
and machine made. The story is im- 
plausibly melodramatic from its too- 
good hero to its too-bad villain, who 
provokes a strike in order to force the 
firm into new quarters, from the rental 
of which he gets a commission; offers to 
intercept the fugitive leading man at 
the border, and have him “strung up,” 
for the small sum of five thousand dol- 
lars; and, finally, wins the very roof 
over Potash’s head playing pinochle 
with Mrs. Potash. The fugitive leading 
man is Boris Andrieff, the book-keeper, 
who is considerably wanted in Russia. 
Moved by the desire to obtain a famous 
designer, Ruth Snyder, who has shown 


an interest in the boy, Potash and Perl- 


mutter go his bail when he is arrested. 
Potash next learns that his daughter 
Irma is in love with Boris, and, fearing 
that Boris will be returned to Russia, 
advises him to lose no time getting to 
Canada. When the firm, called upon 
for the amount of the bond, is on the 
verge of bankruptcy, Boris returns, 
Perlmutter marries Miss Snyder, and the 
play comes to a happy ending. 

Luckily, this tale is told in brief in- 
stallments, between which are long 
stretches of comic dialogue and dozens 
of unrelated but undeniably funny in- 
cidents. Such an incident is the warm 
reception accorded a supposed mil- 
lionaire philanthropist who proves to be 
a book agent, and the consequent mal- 
treatment of the real article when he 
appears. To repeat half the wit of the 
piece would be to reprint Mr. Glass. 
“English,” says Potash of Boris, “he 
speaks just as perfect as you and me— 
even perfecter.” It is Potash, too, when 
the partners are making a list of their 
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possessions, who insists that an auto- 
mobile “‘is a liability, not an asset,” and 
who, when Perlmutter speaks of a stock 
of polo coats, remarks: “I said assets— 
not souvenirs.” 

Barney Bernard’s impersonation of 
this merchant is so capital as often to 
suggest David Warfield in “The Auc- 
tioneer.”” Both Mr. Bernard and Alex- 
ander Carr, who pleasantly portrays 
Perlmutter, like Mr. Warfield, are gradu- 
ates of vaudeville and musical comedy. 
Lee Kohlmar, in the réle of a buyer, has 
a part like that in which he distinguished 
himself in ‘‘ Maggie Pepper,”’ and Louise 
Dresser, as Miss Synder, is pretty and 
convincing. Joseph Kilgour may solace 
himself with the fact that no one could 
be good in the réle of the very heavy 
villain, Feldman, but it is more difficult 
to find consolation for Elita Proctor 
Otis, whose previous condition of servi- 
tude might account for her playing Mrs. 
Potash with a brogue, but does not 
account for her failure to get the least 
value from several capital speeches. 

“Potash and Perlmutter” proves that 
a bad play may be good entertainment. 


“ADELE” 


TuroucH the medium of “Adele,” 
a musical comedy with score by Jean 
Briquet, composer of “Alma,” and 
book by Paul Herve, adapted by Adolf 
Philipp and Edward A. Paulton, man- 
agers have made an astonishing dis- 
covery. 

, After years of wooing success by 
spending money extravagantly on scen- 
ery, costumes and show girls, they see 
that fickle fortune may be won with 
that cheapest of all commodities— 
brains. “Adele” has most of the things 
that any producer would have stamped 
yesterday as “clean over their heads ””— 
a logical story, ingenious situations, 
good English, and even two or three 
epigrams and a number of polysyllabic 
words in lyrics. Who could have be- 
lieved that any audience would “get” a 
rhyme like “‘ascetical’’ and “‘poetical?”’ 
Who could have believed that persons 
witnessing a musical piece would laugh 
at such a line as, ‘Without scruples 
temptation is terribly uninteresting,” 
or “A man will forgive a pretty woman 
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even the sins she has not committed?” 
Who could have believed that the 
biggest musical comedy hit in town 
might be achieved by a piece without a 
star comedian, without a chorus, or 
idiotic and meaningless movements for 
that chorus to make, without topical 
songs, or turkey trotting, or interpolated 
numbers imported from Twenty-eighth 
Street? In short, without anything but 
some music and a book? 

‘Of course, now that “Adele” is 
drawing capacity audiences to the 
Longacre, every manager is going to 
produce comic operas without stars and 
without chorus—in view of which they 
should be reminded of the indispensabil- 
ity of that book and music. There is 
little new in the libretto of ‘‘ Adele.” 
When the Baron de Chantilly, in debt 
and offered a fortune to marry Adele so 
that she may divorce him and marry 
Robert Friebur, remarks ‘‘It’s a novel 
situation,’ you know at once that he 
has forgotten “‘The Count of Luxem- 
bourg.” But the exposition of the plot 
is very cleverly managed, and there are 
two or three new twists, as when the 
Count and Adele, left alone on their 
bridal night, proceed to fall in love with 
each other, while the man Adele thought 
she loved cuckoos beneath the window 
and the woman the Count thought he 





loved lurks in the room below singing, 
“Toreador, I’m eager for the fray.” 
This delicate situation is handled 
most delicately, to the great disap- 
pointment, the night of my attendance, 
of a congregation hopeful for something 
“super-sensational.’”’ Watching this con- 
gregation, The Lady Who Goes to the 
Theatre With Me confessed herself 
puzzled as to whether our theatre has 
corrupted the public or our public the 
theatre. Passing from which and on to 


- the music of M. Briquet, let me remark 


that within a fortnight everybody will 
be whistling “Adele,” “Like Swallow 
Flying,” ‘Close Your Eyes,” “You 
Are a Very Nice Boy” and that deftly 
comic and delightfully tuneful musico- 
gastronomic successor to “‘Irish Stew,”’ 
entitled “Strawberries and Cream.” 

For the production, first credit goes 
to Ben Teal, who has staged it beauti- 
fully and sympathetically. Natalie Alt 
is dainty as Adele, Dallas Welford fun- 
nier than he has been since ‘Mr. Hop- 
kinson,’”’ Will Danforth funnier than he 
has ever been before, and Georgia 
Caine a revelation. Also, praise should 
be accorded Hal Forde, Crauford Kent, 
and Harry C. Bradley. 

“Adele” is the unopposed union of 
workmen who want to do their best with 
a public that really wants the best. 


ed 
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SNUBBING THE SNIPE 


IRVIN COBB had been assisting Bayard Veiller to dramatize the “‘ Judge Priest” 
stories for the forthcoming production. Along in the early part of September Cobb 
took a few days’ vacation to go snipe shooting with Bozeman Bulger and Damon 
Runyon, well-known New York writers. Cobb insisted on wearing the ordinary 
white shirt of commerce, instead of the tan shooting shirts worn by his companions. 

“But,” insisted Bulger and Runyon, “‘you’ll never get any snipe while you’re 
dressed that way. You'll have to wear something to make you more nearly indis- 
tinguishable in the rushes.” 

“‘Now look here,”’ said Cobb, “‘there is one thing that might as well be settled 
for good: I’m not going to let any blanked little two-legged snipe dictate my wearing 
apparel.” 


























ENCOURAGING THE 
BUDDING DRAMATIST 


By BERTON BRALEY 


‘Alas for the drama!’ the manager cried. 

“The cleverest playwrights all have died; 
There aint no American plays no more.” 

The office‘ boy knocked at the office door: 
“Please, sir, there’s a bright young man outside 
Who wants to see you—he’s got a play!” 

The manager grumbled, ‘‘ Not in to-day.” 


“‘As I was saying,” the manager said, 
Wearily shaking his august head, 

“‘We’re seeking for plays with all our might, 
But no new playwrights has come to light. 

I hate to be using my little hammer— 

But we just aint got no American drammer, 
We're patriotic—that aint no bluff, 

But we go to Europe to get our stuff 

’Cause the local market aint big enough.” 


“The office boy rapped with a light ‘‘tap, tap!” 
And said, ‘‘Oh say, there’s another chap 
That’s waitin’ outside to see about 
A play he’s got—”’ 

“Oh throw him out!” 
The manager said, with a dlasé air, 
Swinging around in his rosewood chair. 
“And if any more fellers comes this way 
With a vaudeville sketch or a four-act play 
You tell ’em I’ve gone to Timbuctoo, 
An’ the porter can bounce ’em, P. D. Q.” 


“T’ll tell you,” he added, ‘‘it’s mighty sad, 

But first class dramas just can’t be had. 

The unknown playwright has every chance, 
We’re ready to welcome him in advance. 
—What’s that?—another? When will this stop? 
Tell him I’m busy and—call a cop!” 









































The Man Who 





Wrote About Women 





By W. CAREY WONDERLY 











HE man-servant showed the two 
- girls into the studio-like apart- 

ment, explained that Mr. James 
would be in very shortly now, and then 
left them. Perfectly at home, Eva 
slipped out of her coat, tossed aside her 
muff, and sat down in a deep chair in 
front of the fire, toasting her feet on the 
brass fender. She was a tall, well-made 
blonde and rather pretty if a trifle too 
youthfully dressed. Her companion, on 
the other hand, was twenty and looked 
seventeen, a mere bit of a girl with wide 
gray eyes and brown, curling hair. She 
hadn’t taken off her wraps and was 
moving around the room, glancing at 
the French antique furniture and study- 
ing the genre water colors in a quick, 
birdlike manner. 

‘So this is where he lives!’’ she said at 
last, coming over to Eva’s chair and 
gazing thoughtfully into the fire. “It’s 
not such a wonderful place, is it? Oh, of 
a it’s a palace compared with ours, 

ut—”’ 

“Kingdon James is not a rich man,” 
said Eva Stuart hastily. 

“No? ... Still it’s very nice. How 
long have you known him, dear?”’ 

“ Possibly—six years.”’ 

The girl frowned a little, twisting her 
hands awkwardly together. 

“But I thought you said he was 
young—very young?” she murmured. 
“Why, six years—!” 

“Jimmy’s young, all right,’”’ nodded 
Eva, and her red lips curled in a smile 
which she tried unsuccessfully to hide. 
“He is—perhaps—thirty, confesses to 
twenty-five, or six, or seven as the spirit 
moves him, and looks even less. I ama 
grandmother beside him even in my 
day-after-to-morrow clothes. He is in- 
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decently young to have made the head- 
way that he has!” 

Wren looked serious. 

“‘And he writes about women!”’ she 
said, after a little silence. 

“Yes. He’s the one chap that’s got our 
number.” 


Again Wren O’Neil was silent and. 


several minutes lapsed before she 
ventured: 

“Did he ever write about — you?” 

“T am sure of it!’ returned Miss 
Stuart promptly. “Everything is fish 
that comes in Kingdon’s net. But don’t 
ask me which one—I never read his 
books.” 

Wren sat down suddenly, holding fast 
to the arms of the chair as if she were 
afraid of being tumbled out. 

“T think,” said she then, slowly and 
distinctly, ‘‘that it is perfectly horrid of 
any man to do such things. Each girl he 
meets is a new experience, another lot of 
material to go into a book. I don’t see 
how you can say you like him. I know I 
shall hate Kingdon James!” 

“Tt will save you many a dark day 
by and by if you do,” shrugged Eva, 
but she wasn’t so sure. In fact, looking 
at Wren and recalling Jimmy’s charm, 
her conscience gave her a neat little stab 
for ever bringing the girl to Kingdon’s 
apartment; but then Kingdon had ex- 
pressed a desire to meet Miss O’Neil and 
certainly Eva had warned her—Jimmy 
was a man who wrote about women! 

“Have you ever read any of his 
stuff?’ she asked presently. 

Wren shook her head. 

“T never heard of him at home—until 
I came to New York,” she replied. ‘Of 
course, now I know he is acelebrity, but 
in Middleburg—”’ 





















“T think I wouldn’t be pulling 
Middleburg so much if I were you, 
dear,” cut in Eva languidly. “People 
wont know whether you mean it for a 
joke or not, and that makes it awkward, 
you see. I never speak of East Clarion, 
O-high-o. And, Wrennie, if you’ve got 
any uncles or aunts or cousins back 
home with queer names or distinctive 
personalities, lock ’em up in the back of 
your head and forget ’em for a while.” 

“Why?” asked Wren, opening wide 
her gray eyes. 

Eva made a little gesture with her 
hands, then jumped up and going over 
to her muff, searched and found a gold 
cigarette case. Wren refused, but when 
Miss Stuart spoke again she sent a thin 
wreath of blue smoke curling ceiling- 
wards. 

“Lord love us, she asks me why!” 
ejaculated she. “Never mind why—it 
would be treason to tell you, but—do it! 
Listen, youngster: Jim’s a dandy chap 
to keep in training. He’ll show you all 
kinds of a good time and—he’s white. 
You know it’s pretty nice in this man’s 
town to have a fellow you can call on 
when you want a dinner or the loan of a 
V.—possibly an X.—even a C.—till pay- 
day. Well, King James is Johnny-on-the- 
spot every time and all he asks in return 
is to study you, put you under a micro- 
scope and watch you writhe. I guess I’m 
not playing exactly fair by putting you 
jerry to all this, Wren, but you’re such a 
baby—”’ 

““H’m!”* sniffed Wren. 

“T mean it!” cried Eva. “You don’t 
understand men like Jimmy. If he takes 
a fancy to you, thinks he has found a 
new type in Miss Wren O’Neil, he’ll 
play the Constant Lover rdle until the 
book is finished. Then the flowers and 
candy and suppers will go to the girl 
next door likely as not, and he’ll have to 
be introduced when he meets you next 
at Martin’s. I’ve warned you, kiddie. 
Don’t be silly. We’re only copy.” 

“Why—he’s despicable!” said the girl 
between her teeth. ‘And I don’t care to 
go to dinner with such a man. I’m glad 
you told me, Eva. I’m going home.” 

“Wait!—it’s bound to be a good 
dinner,” cried Miss Stuart. ‘Besides, if 
you leave now, Perkins will think you’ve 
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got something in your pockets or up 
your sleeve. Women always wait for 
King James once they’re in, no matter 
how long he keeps them.” 

Wren O’Neil merely looked her con- 
tempt for the man. 

“Oh, never mind the Bernhardt 
stuff,” shrugged Eva. “I’m on that 
shelf of books there and I adore him! 
Sit down.” 

Wren leaned back in her chair again, 
staring angrily at the blazing log, and 
Eva watched the girl, puffing lazily at 
her cigarette. And after a brief silence 
the portiére was brushed aside and 
Kingdon James entered the room. 

Women liked James. First of all he 
possessed youth, and this, coupled with 
an engaging frankness, a boyish direct- 
ness of speech and purpose, made one 
forget, or at least overlook, that he was 
not in any sense handsome, a cut and 
dried magazine hero. His eyes twinkled 
as if he had always just misbehaved; 
his lips were forever asking forgiveness. 
Wren was surprised. ‘‘He’s only a kid!” 
she found herself saying. Eva, who knew 
that he took better care of himself than 
most women do, only smiled a little as 
she watched him set about making 
himself agreeable to Miss O’Neil. He 
saw there was something wrong, for 
Wren barely touched the outstretched 
hand, but of course he didn’t suspect 
treachery from Eva Stuart. ‘“She’s 
afraid I’ll pull the high brow stuff,” he 
said to himself, and straightway decided 
that Stockley should take her to dinner 
instead of himself as first planned. 
Verily, King James understood women. 

“Come along, Eva; get into your 
day-days,”’ he said, picking up her fur 
jacket. ‘Dorr Stockley’s below with his 
car—his, not mine, Miss O’Neil. You'll 
like Stockley. We picked Churchill’s— 
yes or no?” 

“Dandy!” applauded Eva. 

“And you, Miss O’Neil?” he asked. 

“My acquaintance is limited to 
Childs’ and Cod’s,”’ returned she, rather 
ungraciously. 

“Say, those wheat cakes, now, are 
really fascinating, aren’t they?” he 
demanded in his best juvenile manner. 

““Are they?” she said. “I’ve always 
found them highly indigestible.” 











He glanced at her quickly but a child 
is innocent of sarcasm; and Eva, a little 
afraid, cried out that she was ready, 
that they mustn’t let poor Dorr freeze 
to death in the street, and she led the 
way noisily out of the apartment. When 
James stopped to speak to Perkins, she 
drew Wren to her and whispered in the 
girl’s ear. “You'll get me in wrong with 
Jimmy next,” she whimpered. “I’m 
sorry,’ Wren answered back, “‘but you 
know I didn’t want to come.” Then 
James joined them and they both 
laughed out loud, like a comic opera 
chorus. 

To Wren, that evening always re- 
mained a sort of tantalizing dream. In 
the first place Jimmy left her wholly to 
Dorr and he didn’t happen to possess the 
ability to make her forget the story Eva 
had told her that afternoon in Kingdon’s 
rooms. She was forever thinking of it, 
weighing her words carefully even when 
answering, at random, poor Stockley’s 
silly chatter, and the more she thought 
of it, the more indignant she became, 
and the more tiresome her dinner part- 
ner seemed. Yet Stockley struggled 
bravely. He couldn’t understand Wren, 
if the truth be known. Used to his 
princely income gilding his every speech, 
until he had come to believe that the 
words dropped like pearls from his 
mouth, he at last faced a girl who refused 
to laugh at his feeble jokes—and he 
blamed the girl, naturally, not his 
conversational powers. ‘‘Gad, she ought 
to be back home milkin’ the cows, you 
know,” he told himself. Dorr liked 
showy girls, girls that did a chap credit, 
who. laughed loudly, ordered special 
dishes which necessitated the attention 
of the head waiter himself, and who 
dressed off the stage as some actresses 
do on. 

But if he was piqued, so was Wren. 
She couldn’t hear what James was say- 
ing to Eva, but Eva was enjoying herself 
without the fraction of a doubt. Leaning 
a little toward him, she didn’t laugh 
noisily now, and spoke and smiled but 
seldom, watching Jimmy all the time. 
As a matter of record, they were dis- 
cussing a set of names for the characters 
in Kingdon’s new book, but how was 
Wren to know that, when she couldn’t 
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hear their words and could see their 
eyes. It was as if she had been engaged 
as leading lady and suddenly found 
herself relegated to the rear row of the 
chorus. 

At eight o’clock the men set them 
down at the stage entrance of the 
Melody Theatre, promising to come 
back for them at eleven, when they had 
planned to go to a dancing cabaret up 
in Columbus Circle. Wren rushed away, 
leaving Eva to talk to them, and in her 
heart she swore that when they returned 
they would find her gone, regardless of 
whether it broke up the party or not. 

“T’m going straight home after the 
show,”’ she told Miss Stuart when she 
appeared in the dressing room, too late 
for the first number. 

Eva only looked at her for a few min- 
utes in silence. Then she said: 

“T warned you, honey, how it would 
be. It’s copy he’s after. Perhaps you’re 
not a type—I don’t know. .. . If you 
wont go to Reisenweber’s with us, I 
think I’ll get Mercita Astor—Jimmy 
owes her a treat. You know she is the 
girl who told him, after a motor trip 
through Europe, that the thing she 
enjoyed most was ‘hearing the French 
pheasants sing ‘the Mayonnaise.’ Yes, 
I'll get Mercita.” 

“Help yourself,” shrugged Wren. 
“T’m sure Stockley is great enough 
punishment for anything.” 

“Why, my dear!” cried Eva, and 
there was a wicked little gleam in her 
eyes. “Don’t you like Dorr? And I 
thought—! Here I am simply adoring 
Stockley’s motor cars and Stockley’s 
suppers and yet I turn him over to you 
with the generosity of an angel child 
because I thought—because you said— 
Wren, I was scared to death to leave you 
alone with Jim even for a minute!”’ 

“Dorr Stockley is as close as a clam!”’ 
emphasized Miss O’Neil. 

“Not when it comes to spending.” 

“T didn’t mean that—”’ 

‘And he says the cutest things.” 

“Eva, you know he’s a bore!” 

“All right. You leave Dorry to me— 
good old Dorry. When they come for us 
after the show, I’ll slip in with my little 
U. S. mint and leave you to struggle 
along with King. . . . They'll fine me a 























-V.-for missing the opening. Girlie, if 
you’re wise you'll get married and blow 
this game.” 

“You didn’t.” 

“No. When I was your age I only 
laughed every time I got a chance to 
hook a live one—plenty of time yet—I 
wanted to kick my heels a bit first. Now 
—well, I guess I’ve kicked a hole in my 
shoes, for they don’t come around as 
often as they used to with a gold ring in 
one hand and the fare to Jersey in the 
other.” 

“T don’t want to get married,” said 
Wren positively. ‘And I’ve my career to 
think of.” 

“So had I. But after six years I’m 
still the girl on the end of the line—and 
the peeps are pushing me hard this 
year too. I’m thinking seriously about 
taking on flesh so I can get a job as 
wardrobe lady in a season or so. Marry 
—Dorr Stockley, if you can. Half the 
girls on Broadway have hada try «t him, 
including myselfi—maybe you'll have 
better luck. Believe me, Wren, there’re 
worse things than having a husband who 
didn’t grab all the prizes in the little red 
school house.” 

The little O’Neil tossed her head. 

“T don’t fancy donkeys, thank you,” 
she cried. 

“And you despise men who write 
about women,” grinned Eva. “Well, 
it’s nearly time for ’em—let’s greet ’em 
with the glad eye. Of course you trot? 
That’s it—fasten your hair up securely.”’ 

When Stockley’s big olive limousine 
pulled up at the stage door at eleven 
o’clock the two girls were dressed and 
waiting. The men had brought them 
some gardenias to wear and everybody 
talked and laughed a great deal and at 
once so that it wasn’t until they had 
started that Kingdon James found that 
it was Wren O’Neil beside him and not 
Miss Stuart. 

He was secrétly pleased. Eva was a 
twice told tale to him and he hungered 
for new fields to explore. 

“At last,” he whispered, closing her 
palm with his fingers. “I’ve been 
wondering ever since I met you if I’d 
ever get a chance to say two words to 
you. Are you crazy about these new 
dances too?” 
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“Of course I like dancing,’”? Wren 
said, in her best imgénue manner. ‘‘I 
don’t know many of the new ones—Mr. 
Stockley is going to teach me. Where I 
came from it was considered—well, 
rather wicked to trot and tango. I’ve 
only been in New York three months.”’ 

‘A little country mouse,” he nodded. 
“Oh, well, all real New Yorkers were 
born somewhere in the Hinterland. I was 
myself, you know. And you’d better let 
me teach you to trot—Dorr walks all 
over your feet—the clumsiest fellow—”’ 

“But surely you don’t dance, Mr. 
James!”’ she cooed. ‘‘I can’t believe it. 
A great writer like you! Such foolish- 
ness! I’m sure we must bore you to death 
with our frivolity. And I know my 
tongue just becomes paralyzed when I 
try to talk to you. I don’t know what to 
say nor how to say it.” 

“T’m the most harmless old fellow in 
the world, Miss O’Neil.”’ 

“Oh! Not so old!” 


“Well, no—” 
“Not more than—forty—”’ 
“Oh no!” 


In the darkness he frowned, and 
presently Wren found her hand free of 
his. She smiled—a man who understood 
women indeed! 

At the restaurant Stockley had re- 
served a table on the dancing floor 
earlier in the evening, and while he 
ordered an elaborate supper the food 
was scarcely touched, the four of them 
rising as one man every time the 
orchestra burst into a new tune. And 
King James, the fastidious, pulled Wren 
up and down the floor time and again, 
much to Eva’s amusement—what was 
Jimmy thinking of, anyway, to imagine 
a girl in a modern musical show couldn’t 
do the syncopated dances? Once, as 
they passed, she caught Wren’s glance 
and Wren winked wickedly. Then Eva 
knew. 

Not until the music stopped and the 
lights were dimmed did anyone make an 
attempt to go home. Then, at one 
o’clock in the morning, they piled into 
Stockley’s car and: motored down Broad- 
way, tired and silent and sleepy. 

“When shall I see you again?”’ James 
asked Wren as he said good-night in the 
shelter of the vestibule. 
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“T don’t know. Ask Eva,” replied the 
girl. 
“But what has Miss Stuart got to do 
with it?” 

“You see I never go out without her,” 
Wren lisped. ‘‘I—I’m so—so new to it 
all. I don’t know the ropes. Of course if 
you and Mr. Stockley ask Eva and me— 
sometime—I think he’s the nicest man, 
don’t you? Eva says he’s frightfully 
rich. Chorus girls do marry millionaires 
outside of book covers too, don’t they, 
Mr. James?” 

“You mean Dorr and—Eva?” he 
grinned. 

“Oh! Is she in love with him?” 

“Well, Dorr’s not with her,’ he 
emphasized. ‘‘Stockley’s a good chap, 
but after six years of Broadway he’s 
become, naturally, a difficult fish to 
land.” 

“He was perfectly lovely to me,” 
pouted Miss O’Neil. She waved her hand 
frantically to Eva, who stood in the 
shadow of the car down at the curb 
talking to Dorr. ‘‘It’s horribly late—we 
must get in, Evie.” 

“Lordy, we were waiting for you to 
ring down the curtain,” laughed Miss 
Stuart. She stooped down, for she was 
taller than Stockley, and kissed him 
lightly. ‘‘We’ve had a heavenly time, 
money man,” she cried. Then she 
tripped up the steps and pecked at 
Jimmy’s cheek. ‘Good night, your royal 
highness; sleep tight!” 

“When may I see you again?” he 
demanded in a stage whisper. 

“Phone us in the morning,” she told 
him. ‘‘Oh, what a night! Come, kiddie. 
I’d like to tumble in bed with all my 
clothes on.” 

In their room and bath, third floor 
front, which they shared, and which 
really presented a pleasing appearance, 
Eva began to prepare for bed with a 
briskness wholly foreign to the nature of 
her adieux in the street a few minutes 
before. Each article of clothing was 
brushed, folded, and carefully put away. 
Then she sat down before a mirror and 
rubbed her face with cold cream. 

“Oh, Eva, you make me nervous,” 
declared Wren at last, perched in the 
center of her couch, a blue kimono 
around her shoulders. 
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“Got to brush my hair one hundrerk 


times yet,” nodded Miss Stuart cheer- 


fully. ‘““You go to sleep.” 


“T can’t—with the light on. And I 4 


want to—to talk. Why must you fool 3 
so?” 

Eva shook down her hair, then? 
grasped her brush firmly in her right | 
hand. 
“You'll know this isn’t fooling a little ¥ 
bit by the time you’re thirty, my dear,” ' 
said she. “Fire away—what is it? ] 
Aren’t you the little devil though, ; 
making King James teach you to trot! 
I wanted to roll on the floor when you | 
winked that time.” 

Wren hugged her knees up under her | 
chin. 

“T was merely trying to be what I’m 


sure he thinks I am,” smiled she. “I 3 
know he was disappointed because I ate 


like a human—saved the correct tool 


for the ice and didn’t giggle after my t 


first glass of champagne. But I was 
afraid to go too far—besides, I might 
want to go there again, and head-waiters 


have a trick of remembering faces. Eva, * 


he was funny. He reminded me of a lion 


trying to play a lamb. He became so | 
kittenish before we got home that Iam | 


perfectly sure he only puts on long 
trousers after dark. The rest of the time 
he wears knickers and reads Oliver 
Optic.” 

“For the love of John, who's he? 
Another of that Scandinavian bunch?” 

But she didn’t wait for an answer. 
She had finished her hair and with a sigh 
of relief she tumbled into her own bed 
at the other end of the room, the one 
which masqueraded as a divan during 
the day. 

“It would. be nice if you could get 
Dorr,” she murmured sleepily. 

“Wouldn’t it be even nicer if you 
could?” suggested Wren. 

“Rather! Then I could have a maid 
to fix me up every night; or better still, 
I wouldn’t have to bother and could just 
get fat and grow old without giving a 
darn. It’s tough fighting nature, dearie. 
But a woman can’t let go a minute at 
thirty—think it over.” 

“T sha’n’t—I’m going to sleep,” said 
Miss O’Neil. 

The telephone bell awakened both 
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girls at noon. For a second they sat up 
in their respective beds and looked at 
each other. Then Eva said in a whisper, 
as if their caller might hear: 

“You go—it’s Stockley, I fancy. 
Don’t make any definite engagement 
right off—keep him dangling for a day 
or two.” 

Wren jumped out of bed and hurried 
to the telephone. 

“Hello!” she cried. Then: ‘Good 
morning, yourself!’’ She clapped her 
hand over the receiver and turned to 
Eva. ‘‘It’s James,” she whispered. ‘‘He 
wants me to go to lunch with him.” 

Eva nodded furiously. 

“Yes, yes! Go!” 

Wren slipped away her hand and 
spoke: 

“I’m just getting up—what time 
shall I be ready? Some quiet place, 
please. . . . I’ve never been there—is 
it nice? . . . At one-thirty, then. I will. 

. . . Good-by!” 

She looked at Eva and grinned. 

“He sent you his love and we’re going 
to Shanley’s. What shall I wear?” 

Eva sat on the side of the bed, her 
brows knit in a frown. 

“T don’t know—your suit—that’s all 
you’ve got. If it was anybody but Jimmy 
—-Dorr, for instance—I could help you 
out, but Jimmy is that pest of men who 
know clothes. If I’d lend you my muff 
and my string of pearls and my gold 
chatelaine, he’d spot ’em in a minute!” 

“But,” said Wren, “I think it would 
be rather a clever touch if I did sport 
your fine raiment and then, at the right 
moment, over the coffee, say, confess 
to him that I had borrowed this and that 
because I didn’t want him to be ashamed 
of me, my conscience moving me to 
confession and all that, you know. 
Don’t you think that would be sweet? 
You see, Evie, I hate to fall down in a 
scene with an experienced player.”’ 

Eva whistled shrilly. 

“T take off my hat to you. Help your- 
self, But, youngster, don’t go too far— 
remember that Jimmy’s got common 
sense, at least.” 

“And that he understands women,” 
she smiled back at Miss Stuart. 

Stockley called on the telephone after 
Wren had gone off with Kingdon James, 
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and clever Eva finally was forced to tell 
him that little Miss O’Neil had gone to 
lunch with his pal. 

“Too late, my boy,” she told him. 
“You know the old saying about the 
early bird?—well—Write to her, book 
her for to-morrow.” 

“How about to-night?” he wanted to 
know. 

““T—I’m not so sure—”’ 

“T’ll get James and we’ll make a party 
of it,” he cried hastily. 

“Well, that listens good. I tell you— 
*phone us at six.” 

“Then you wont go to dinner?” 

“T didn’t— There’s time then, isn’t 
there?” 

“At six—all right—’by!”’ 

After he had rung off, Eva called up 
Shanley’s and had them page Miss 
Wren O’Neil. Fifteen minutes later she 
was talking to the girl. 

“Don’t make a date with Jimmy,” 
she advised. ‘‘ Dorr called after you had 
gone and there’s another party on for 
to-night—us four. You can have Dorr 
one way—either at dinner or supper. 
... But you must; the party’s for 
you, not me.” 

‘James wants to take me to a little 
Italian place down town,” hazarded 
Wren. 

“Don’t do it!” cried Eva. “You’ve 
got your complexion to think of, the 
same as he’s got his pocketbook. We’ll 
go with Dorr—he foots the bills, you 
know, so Jim’ll be really money in and 
you'll get a decent dinner. That settles 
it. . . . By-by, dear.” 

Wren came home at six o’clock in a 
high humor. Stockley had just called 
again and Eva had accepted his invita- 
tion, saying, when he asked to speak to 
the girl, that she was dressing and 
couldn’t come to the telephone. He said 
he would stop for them in half an hour. 

“You'll have to sit with Dorr at 
dinner and that’s all there is to it,” said 
Eva, rather crossly. “If we want to hold 
him up for parties in the future you'll 
have to be nice to him, Wren. It’s you 
and not me, you know.” 

“‘He’s a bore,” declared Miss O’Neil, 
yawning. ‘‘And I’m sure last night at 
dinner we made a mess of it all right. 
Why this change of heart?” 
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“He sees Jimmy likes you.” 

‘‘And he admires his taste?” 

“Down to the ground! In his heart I 
guess he’d rather have me for his 
vis-d-vis—I never miss a joke—I’ve 
laughed at the same ones for six years 
now. But you are new, you are young, 
and Jimmy sends you into gales of mirth 
with his cunning little stories. So Dorry 
wants to tell you his stories—and they’re 
like the sewing club’s pink tea back 
home. But do laugh, honey—there’re 
dinners in it!” 

Wren smiled as if recalling something 
pleasant. 

“What is it?” asked Eva, who never 
missed anything. 

“T had King James down off his 
throne to-day all right,” nodded the 
girl. “You should have seen his face 
when I told him about borrowing your 
things. He told me to be brave—what- 
ever that’s got to do with it. And he 
begged me to call on him if ever I was in 
trouble. He advised me to get out of the 
chorus and go in for dramatics—a 
budding Bernhardt! Oh, Evie, you’d 
have died. I told him I had gone on the 
stage to try to get enough money to pay 
off the mortgage on the old farm.” 

“Wren, you'll overdo it,’”’ Eva coun- 
seled, with a frown. 

“T haven’t yet. When he left me at 
the door he said unutterable things with 
his eyes.” 

““My dear, that’s a habit.” 

“Maybe. . .. We'll have to get to 
the theatre on time to-night. If I miss 
the opening chorus again there’ll be 
fireworks. Don’t sit and talk, Eva.” 

“Stockley’ll pay our fines.... 
Wren, go easy. Jimmy’s too familiar 
with our sex not to know when we’re 
throwing a bluff. He’ll get wise to the 
fact that you’re kidding him next—then 
good-by, supper; supper, good-by!’’ 

“You wont tell.” 

“Hardly,” smiled Eva. ‘‘And, Wren, 
another thing: he doesn’t mean one of 
those unutterable things he says with 
his eyes. Remember the moth and flame. 
James is not a marrying man.” 

Wren laughed a little too loudly. 

“Do you mean I am in danger of 
losing my heart?” she cried. 

“Stranger things have happened.” 


“Not to this child. No! I’m going to 
take King James down a peg or two— 
avenge all those girlies he’s put into his 
silly old books and then forgotten. If 
he asks me to marry him—” 

“Tt’s part of the course,’”’ nodded Eva. 
“T warn you he wont stop at anything 
to produce the effect he is aiming for.” 

Wren grinned at herself in the mirror; 
never was a girl more sure of her own 
power. 

“When he pops I shall say ‘yes’ and I 
shall hold him to it, too!’”’ she declared. 
“Not until I have scared him thorough- 
ly, made him tremble for his liberty, 
shall I tell him—the truth. Oh, he’ll 
understand women before I’m done!”’ 

A moment later Dorr Stockley stag- 
gered upstairs with two huge florist’s 
boxes in his arms. Wren’s he presented 
with a most elaborate bow, but Eva had 
to get her bouquet from the table where 
he had left it when he hurried to greet 
Miss O’Neil. 

“Ts Jimmy with you?” Miss Stuart 
asked, spearing her hat and turning to 
Dorr. 

“He’s at the door,” replied Stockley. 
Then, in a whisper to Wren: “I want 
you to sit with me to-night—please.” 

“As long as you ask so prettily—” 
smiled Wren. 

“That settles it! Evie, James sent you 
your flowers, you know.” 

“Gardenias at eight dollars a dozen!” 
grinned Eva. ‘‘Oh, well, I’m delighted— 
of course! Come along, you two. We 
were fined last night for missing a num- 
ber, Dorry. It was your fault—keeping 
us at dinner so long.” 

She ran out of the room ahead of the 
others, shouting over her shoulder to 
Wren to be sure and lock the door tight. 
From the vestibule she saw Jimmy 
standing at the car, and when he caught 
a glimpse of her, he hurried forward, hat 
in hand. 

““Wren!” he cried. 

Eva laughed wickedly. 

‘“‘Already? . . . Guess again, old top. 
It’s Miss Stuart and you'll have to make 
the best of her this evening, for your rival 
has fastened on to the little O’Neil and 
refuses to be shaken off. Please, I’ll be 
very good—and you wont have to teach 
me the tango.” 




















James carried off the situation with 
as good grace as he could muster under 
the circumstances, even giving Eva’s 
hand a gentle squeeze as he put her into 
the machine. 

“You know I’m simply crazy about 
you,” he murmured, “and that it is only 
your art that separates us— don’t 
you?” 

“One of these fine days you are going 
to pull that stuff before witnesses and 
then I shall call your bluff, old man,” 
she laughed. ‘‘ You know I think Dorry’s 
got a case on Wren—wouldn’t it be 
lovely for the kid?” 

“Yes, if she can stand a fool,” he 
answered grimly. 

All that evening Dorr Stockley clung 
to Wren like a summer cold. At dinner 
James didn’t get a word in alone with 
the girl, and when they went off to dance 
alter the show, he found he had no more 
chance of escaping Eva than he had of 
eluding Stockley—Dorr led Wren out 
for every number. At last he appealed 
to Miss Stuart. 

“‘T must see Miss O’Neil alone before 
we say good night,” he told her. “‘Can’t 
you lose that fellow for five minutes?” 

“T don’t know,” returned Eva slowly. 
“You see, Jimmy, Dorr is very sweet 
to Wren and me—flowers and suppers 
and candy and fruit. Besides, he seems in 
earnest. You must admit that it would 
be a splendid thing for the child—she 
has no future on the stage; she must 
marry. And to hold the strings of the 
Stockley money bags—oh, mamma!”’ 

“Don’t be foolish. I must speak to 
her,” he persisted. 

Eva wheeled round and faced him, 
suddenly serious. 

“Jim,” said she, ‘it’s hardly fair of 
you—is it now? —to flirt with Wren 
O’Neil the way you are? She—don’t 
understand—and you'll make her care 
next. By that time the book will be 
finished. Why not let Dorr marry her?” 

“How do you know I am not in ear- 
nest?” he asked, after a brief silence. 

“Oh, you—!” 

“Ta. 

She only looked at him, and presently 
her lips broadened in a smile. 

“Tell that to the marines, Jimmy!” 
she cried. 
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“You didn’t tell her about—the 
books, did you?” he asked in turn. 

“‘T guess I know which side my bread 
is buttered on,’’ she laughed. 

When the four stood crowding around 
the car, tired and listless, after having 
danced until closing hour, Kingdon went 
to Wren and said in a clear, deliberate 
voice: 

“‘T have something to say to you, Miss 
O’Neil—wont you sit with me, riding 
home?” 

“No trespassing!”’ shrilled Stockley, 
catching Wren by the arm. “Eva, if you 
ever hope to see this man again—”’ 

“Do be quiet—there’s a pair of police- 
men across the street,’’ warned Eva. 

Then Wren, with a little chuckle, 
struggled free from Dorr’s embrace and 
took refuge behind Jimmy’s back. 

“Of course I'll sit with you!” she 
cried. 

Eva felt that Wren had gone too far. 
She really had the girl’s interest at heart 
and she believed that she was doing all 
that was best for her when she schemed 
to bring Dorr to the point of an offer of 
marriage. For it was highly probable 
that Stockley wanted to marry Wren, 
and it was equally probable that King- 
don didn’t. 

“Tt will end in Stockley going off in a 
huff and James hating the sight of her 
when he learns what she has done,” 
moaned Eva. 

The moment they were safe in their 
apartment she turned upon Wren, 
ready to flay her unmercifully. But Miss 
O’Neil was too quick for her. 

“Don’t!” she said. “I positively 
refuse to scrap with you, Eva. This is my 
own affair. This and no more will I say— 
King James asked me to marry him 
coming home in the motor to-night.” 

“Wren! . . . You know it’s part of 
the game, honey? What did you say?” 

“T told him I’d give him my answer 
next Sunday afternoon—keep him on 
the anxious bench awhile. And then 
when the fateful day dawns, I shall 
accept him—and marry Dorr Stockley. 
You see, Dorr laid his heart and fortune 
at my feet to-night also.”’ 

“Wren—!” 

“T am going to bed—I wont talk. 
Good-night!” yawned Miss O’Neil. 
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There were no more parties after that. 
Wren divided her time conscientiously 
between the two men; she was forever 
going to lunch or dinner or supper and 
the rooms were crowded with gifts of 
flowers and candy; but Eva was over- 
looked to the point of sheer neglect. 

Then one afternoon, at the end of the 
week, Miss Stuart came in from a 
shopping tour and found Wren stretched 
out on the bed which masqueraded as a 
divan during the day, reading some loose 
sheets of manuscript. At sight of Eva 
she smiled a crooked little smile. 

“T am reading the story of my love 
affairs,” she declared gravely. “‘It came 
by special messenger an hour ago—and 
I must say that His Majesty has treated 
me splendidly. So far, I had read the first 
chapter and the middle chapter—the 
last one is not here.” 

Eva sat down limply without remov- 
ing her hat and coat. Accepting the 
proffered manuscript from Wren, she 
didn’t glance at it but sat staring at the 
girl instead. 

“My dear,” she said at last, “you are 
right—he’s despicable!” 

Wren shrugged and laughed. 

“What am I supposed to do with— 
with this?” she asked, indicating the 
story. 

“T burnt mine—and sent him the 
ashes in a little tin box,” sighed Eva. 
“Not that that made any difference. He 
must have known I would do it—after 
all these years of writing about women! 
—for he had another copy of the manu- 
script safe at home and when he added 
the final chapter he told how—how I had 
destroyed the love letter. . . . Wren, I 
warned you. Throw the thing in the fire 
and telephone to Dorry—thank God 
he’s a fool and don’t try to understand 
us ! ” 

But Wren had jumped up and was 
getting into her street clothes. 

“You are going out?” asked Eva. 

“IT am!” nodded the girl vigorously. 
“T am going to return this manuscript 
to Kingdon James—place it in his hands 
and then laugh and laugh and laugh at 
him until he’ll want to call the police for 
fear I have gone insane! I shall tell him 
everything! I shall show him how a little 
country chit has got the better of him!’’ 
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“Wren, don’t—” 

“T will! Iam going to put this master- 
piece in its author’s hands with a sneer 
and a wink. You burnt yours. Well, he 
couldn’t possibly use the same finis 
twice. At least, after all the lunches and 
dinners he’s given me I owe him some- 
thing. His reward shall be a truly artistic 
curtain for hisnovel. . . . Adios!’ 

When she arrived at his apartment, 
Perkins was not quite sure that his 
master would see anybody, and he 
wanted Wren to wait in the hall while he 
presented her name. But this was not 
Wren’s way and she brushed by the 
indignant servant and tripped into 
Jimmy’s work-shop with a snatch of 
song on her lips. 

James was at his desk and up to it she 
went, stopping directly in front of him 
and laying the manuscript in his arms 
just as one would an infant. 

“Why, Wren—!” he gasped. 

“‘Please,”? she said demurely. “I’ve 
brought back your story. I think it’s 
perfectly sweet. Only it was mean of you 
to say I hadn’t any party clothes and 
most times wore Eva’s, Eva is as bad 
off as I am!” 

He tossed the sheets on the floor and 
stood up. 

“Now you know just what a con- 
temptible fellow I am!” he said, avoid- 
ing her eyes. “Yes, I was writing your 
story all the time we have known each 
other. I never took you out to an hotel 
that I didn’t do it with the idea of 
watching you to catch your original way 
of expressing yourself. Often I have 
jotted down whole conversations on my 
cuffs. While I was teaching you the 
tango—”’ 

“T could dance that before I ever 
knew there was such a person as you!” 
she jeered. 

“That didn’t keep you from proving 
highly interesting copy just the same,” 
he declared. 

“What I said to you then, I said— 
purposely!” she told him, her voice 
rising shrilly. “‘I knew all the time what 
you were doing, and from the first I 
planned to beat you at your own horrid 
game. I’ve turned the tables, King 

James. The laugh’s on you. The girl in 
that story is no more Wren O’Neil—! 


ne 














Why don’t you take the manuscript 
over to the fire and burn it?” 

He did, and she watched it with 
fascinated eyes, first blacken, next 
writhe like a human in torment, then 
smolder down, a handful of ashes. As the 
last flame died out she laughed boister- 
ously. 

“When I’ve gone you can get out the 
other copy you have in your desk there 
and write in the last chapter,” said she. 

“There is no other copy,” he insisted. 

““Oh, you liar!” she hissed, and struck 
him full in the face with her long kid 
gloves. 

The blow seemed to awaken him, for 
he sprang toward her and catching her 
by the shoulders, shook her gently. 

“You sha’n’t say that, you sha’n’t!” 
he declared. ‘‘I am a scoundrel, a knave, 
no gentleman, but I am not a liar! There 
is no other story. I sent you the thing 
just as I wrote it, word for word. And 
that was all, every word. I didn’t finish 
it—I couldn’t. For it was my heart as 
well as your heart I was laying bare for 
fools to jeer at. You made me love you, 
Wren O’Neil, in spite of the fact that I 
fought against it up to the very hour I 
sent you the story. I said I wouldn’t love 
—TI reminded myself that it was suicide 
for me to marry—” 

She raised her hand and stopped his 
flow of words. 

“Surely you didn’t think that I would 
marry you?”’ she laughed. 

“‘T hoped so—I prayed for your love,” 
he said. 

“You cad! I am going to marry Dorr 
Stockley to-morrow!”’ Wren cried then. 
“He asked me the very night you did— 
he in the motor going, you in the motor 
coming back! I told Eva all about it 
when we reached home. Lord, how I 
laughed at you—the man who under- 
stood women!” 

With a final jeer she turned and 
walked toward the door, but James was 
too quick for her. Slipping past her, he 
reached there first and after turning the 
key in the lock, he dropped it in his 
pocket. 

“Let me out or I shall scream for 
help!’ she muttered. 

“Not until you swear never to see 
that little beast Stockley again. I can 
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bear losing you myself—I cannot bear 
seeing you with him, his wife.” 

“T shall tell him how you have 
insulted me!” 

“If he comes near me, I’ll break every 
bone in his miserable body!” 

“T hate you!” she stormed. 

Then he came slowly toward her, his 


.arms held out, his eyes fixed on her eyes. 


“Wren,” said he, “I don’t believe 
you.” 

“What?” she cried, taking a step 
backward. 

“You don’t hate me at all,” he re- 
peated, and his arms encircled her body, 
holding her tight despite her struggling. 
“T loved you the first time I ever saw 
you—on the stage—I didn’t know your 
name. If you remember, I sought out 
Eva Stuart and got her to bring you to 
see me—we made a night of it that 
evening too, you and I and Eva and 
Stockley. I dreamed about you that 
night and carried you off to lunch the 
next afternoon. I told myself that you 
interested me because you were a dis- 
tinct type—because you would make 
good copy. And I kept that up, fooling 
myself, until to-day. Then I gave up the 
struggle. I loved you, and because I loved 
you I had to tell you—about the manu- 
script.” 

His arms dropped to his side and 
he walked over to the door and unlocked 
it, stepping back to permit her to leave 
the room. Wren didn’t move. And when 
he raised his head and looked at her he 
found her gazing at him with an expres- 
sion in her eyes which made him run and 
gather her to him. 

“You—you’re not going to put this in 
a book—after all?” she gasped. 

“Our love story? For the public to 
gloat over at a dollar-fifty? Not much!” 
“T know I ought to despise you—”’ 

‘“‘T despise myself, sweetheart.” 

“How dare you do such a thing?” she 
demanded. ‘‘And, Jimmy, let’s ’phone 
Eva. Wouldn’t it be heavenly if Dorr 
should take a fancy to her?” 

But Jim only smiled rather oddly as, 
with one arm around Wren’s waist, 
he gave the telephone number of Miss 
Stuart’s apartment. He understood 
most women better than most women 
thought. 











Vaudeville 


In the Eternal City 


The adventures of a dramatic 
critic abroad; he ventures into 
a vaudeville show in Rome 


By HARRIS MERTON LYON 


T IS very pleasing to travel. 
| Among the many pleasing 
things you learn while travel- 


ing is that so much of what you have 
heard is not so. It is a real pleasure for 
an analyst to find out that some other 
man is a liar. This brightens up an en- 
tire country for him and makes him 
realize that he has not lived in vain— 
and that the liar probably hasn’t, either. 

For instance, who ever said that you 
could spend less and get more for a 
franc as a basis, instead of a dollar as 
basis? He must have been a wild, wild 
man with a lie in his jaw. A franc is 
twenty cents. A dollar is five francs. 
Almost any man except a professional 
chess-player or a boy arithmetical prod- 
igy will spend eighteen francs where he 
would hesitate to blow in a dollar. And 
so that goes, until your francs are all 
gone and you have to wire for dollars. 

Another instance: the “liberalizing 
influences of travel,” as Mark Twain 
used to call them, finally convince you 
that so-called famous stuff isn’t famous 
at all. This knowledge is hardly pleas- 
ing to you, but it is valuable to you 
when you return to the United States 
and are asked to meet famous men and 
women. If you have been through the 
Famous Stuff game elsewhere, the 
chances are you will toss both dukes in 
the air and; saying “Never again,”’ will 














— a fifteen cent magazine and go 
ome to read yourself to sleep. 
The Famous Stuff tradition abroad 
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is not exactly due to the liar himself, 
but to the fact that he never thought 
for himself while looking at the Fa- 
mous Stuff. He just took Ruskin in one 
hand and Baedeker in the other, and 
never missed a dish from napkin to 
finger-bowl. His sort of information is 
interesting, if not true. From him we 
learn that the Forum is “imposing” and 
that St. Peters is “the most imposing 
church in the world.” The Cathedral at 
Milan is blump-blump by blump-blump 
feet and when seen from a distance 
rises into the glistering air like Ock- 
degesundt. 

We were there and we not only did 
not see this sort of thing, but we can 
never believe this sort of thing. Never 
any more. We have even descended to 
the level where we cannot believe that 
all the Famous Paintings are farnous. 
Even if they are, it is nothing to us. We 
will never, never believe that that last 
five-mile lap of paintings is really made 
up of famous pictures. 

Another instance: who was the men- 
dacious Marmaduke who first said that 
the “first-class Americans” abroad were 
of the flower of this land? We suffered 
through a Christmas dinner at the 
Hotel Quirinal, where the free-born 
American shone in his abroadest. Rich 
American sons, rich American daugh- 
ters, rich American mammas. The sons 
wore the Grand Star of the Open 
Snicker: the legend thereon “Honi soit 
qui jamais pense” — Evil be to him who 





























ever thinks. The painted daughters 
looked scornful, as ever do ladies left 
high and dry. And the senile mammas, 
like drum-majors, in shakos of other- 
hair, twirled their golden-headed 
daughters and fought for first place be- 
fore the great American Brass Band. 
Famous Rome in Christmas week—so 
imposing! (See Baedeker.) 

We were in Rome. 

We saw all the famous places, ate 
all the famous food. The food seemed 
famous-New-Yorky, and there were 
too many statues in the famous places. 
A statue is a cold piece of work, hewed 
out by a cold-blooded man with a cold- 
chisel. (Not so the Laoco6én; not so the 
Louvre’s Venus di Milo.) The eye 
swims; the taste flounders in such 
boreal waters. You climb out with your 
teeth chattering and wish not more of 
these. 

We decided to try some Bohemian 
joint and spend a Bohemian evening. 

A Bohemian is a tailor who came to 
the United States in 1879 and drinks a 
lot of can-beer while and while not he is 
playing pinochle. I know a Bohemian. 

But abroad, a Bohemian is supposed 
to be a gay dog who lives in a kennel 
and gets bays from the moon. We con- 
sulted Baedeker (not knowing any bet- 
ter) and found a recommended Bohe- 
mian caffé. They put two f’s in café in 
Italy, just to show that you are in a 
foreign country and not in Chicago. 
This caffé was called the Caffé Greco. 
Richard Wagner and Mendelssohn and 
Schopenhauer and Liszt used to go 
there. And many other Germans. Hence 
there is an ad. printed in German. Here 
is a direct translation of the imposing 
German ad. 

“A  hundred-fifty years ago has 
Nicola di Madalena, a by-fate-into- 
Rome-driven Levantine, under the Pon- 
tificate of Clement XIII, in the Via 
Condotti, to the headship the basilika 
of whose head-altar over the obelisk- 
crowned Spanish steps rises up, in a 
little gloomy hole near the restaurant 
della Barcaccia, the artists of the 
‘Painters’. Club’ the first coffee ge- 
kookt” —or ‘“cooked”’—or, _ better, 


“boiled.” (If he was a German, he prob- 
ably boiled coffee.) You see what they 
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are getting at. Never mind the headship 
and the basilika. The idea is that the 
place is a gloomy hole and the coffee is 
boiled. In fact—to translate—“Goethe 
has here his Mocha geshloopt”—‘“ge- 
shloopt” no doubt referring to the noise 
Goethe made in siphoning his coffee in- 
to his Herculean frame. The German 
language was always strong on making 
its verbs adapt their sound to their 
sense, 

Carefully folding up all the famous 
guide book material we entered the fa- 
mous caffé—not to shloop coffee, but to 
gullup a beefsteak and a glass of beer. 
The place was positively mortuary. 
Shivering to our marrow, we crept 
through the unlighted, marble-floored 
cave and found in a far crypt a dim 
light. A sad waiter limped trembling 
through the frozen air, struggled with 
German, French and English (all ours, 
however), and finally made out (in his 
native Italian) that we would have 
“biftecca” and “birra.” Which we 
eventually had, and very good, too— 
costing twenty cents apiece for the beef- 
steak and six cents apiece for beers. 
But not the beefsteak of the stockyards 
market house restaurant, and not the 
beer of the Workingman’s Friend, 
which shows a little workingman-try- 
ing to climb up a schooner about the 
size of Niagara Falls, and generally 
succeeding by ten o’clock at night. 

Alas for Bohemia, though! The only 
touch of it was an obese and elderly 
Italian—the kind called an “old satyr” 
in Paris—with leering claret eyes, full 
of claret (native brand), exuding 
claret, with claret colored skin: an 
Italian sausage skin stuffed with claret. 
He strummed a mandolin, rolled in the 
seat, no doubt where Goethe had 
shlooped, and sang something so obvi- 
ously tough that all the toughs around 
him sneered in glee. In that tomb and 
so close to death himself, it was a brave 
thing—as brave as a boy’s whistle in the 
dark. 

Now, this being a theatrical maga- 
zine, we had best be getting to the 
theatricals. We asked the waiter where 
there was a good vaudeville show in 
Rome. We had seen oodles of moving- 
picture shows (called “cinemas,” just 
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to show that they were foreign) and 
we had tried some of them—three films 
for twenty cents and then get thee 
hence. We wanted to see vaudeville. 
Eternal City vaudeville! The most 
grand, large, magnificent, bang-up 
toney vaudeville in those parts. It was 
a shame to ask a corpse in that cata- 
comb such a worldly question, but he 
shook off the mold of ages and said: 

“The theatre of varieties the most 
sumptuous of the village is the Salon 
Margherita. Go to it.” And we went. 

We were ushered into a small, un- 
upholstered house (admission forty 
cents apiece). We knew as soon as we 
looked around that we were among the 
élite. The young bloods of Rome were 
out in force. By one casual sweep of 
the house you could see that. In every 
right eye lay a disk, as cold, as dis- 
heartening as a five-cent chip at 6 A. M. 
Monocles, monocles! More monocles! 
It was almost monocolous. 

In the right eye, mind you. Not in 
the proper left eye. They say that mod- 
ern Rome is very English; but Rome, 
remember, is the Eternal City and a 
monocle was being worn or carried or 
endured—whichever is right—in Rome 
when the fur-clad Englishman was out 
catching mistletoes and chilblains for 
the Druids. Nero—a. pv. 60 or there- 
abouts—wore a perfectly corking emer- 
ald as a monocle. Of course he couldn’t 
see through it—except greenly—but 
who the mischief ever wanted to see 
through a monocle anyway? 

Sabers clanked and banged and got 
caught in seats, as clarety little officers 
wheezed along and oozed into their 
place. They were accompanied by ladies 
who dressed and looked as if their first 
names should all be Ultra. For Rome is 
really an awfully modern little eternal 
city. It’s as modern as Kansas City. Ex- 
cept— 

Except for its vaudeville shows. 

The first on the program, ladies and 
gentlemen, was Inez (spelled Ines) 
Dutout (pronounced Doughty). She 
was a canzonettista. The tsta means 
something about art, I think; as, a 
dentista, is probably an art-dentist. 
The ett means something like the 
American word cute-and-cunning. Can- 
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zon does not necessarily have anything 
to do with song. It may relate to the 
usual vaudeville shriek or the more 
common and vulgar squawk. A can- 
sonettista must mean something like an 
“artist who squawks_ cute-and-cun- 
ningly.” Ines opened the show. 

Nobody paid any attention to Ines— 
not even Ines herself. All the bloods 
were polishing their monocles and or- 
dering beer, and all the officers were 
clanking their sabers, trying to get 
them out of the seat-hinges into their 
laps—but having no laps, this feat was 
impossible. Ines barked a few lines, 
faded away, barked a few more and 
quit. Nobody applauded. 

Out came Ebe Zou. Ebe was a di- 
vetta. A divetta is a little goddess. 
Hastily thumbing our mythology we 
find no goddess of record, large or 
small, who ever sang. Neither did Ebe. 
She let the orchestra play loudly while 
she threw one hand to one side and the 
other hand to the other side; but never 
the one hand to the other side. Ebe was 
too well spaghettized to do any Ger- 
trudehoffmans, With a sour look at the 
boxes, Ebe trotted off. We thought she 
had gone to change her costume; but 
she never came back. Nobody ap- 
plauded. 

Next came Tina de Pina. Tina was 
billed as an eccentrica; and we decided 
that we would now get some real old 
Eternal Eva Tanguay. But Tina proved 
to be merely a tired brunette in a dirty 
frock. There wasn’t a spark of life in 
Tina and she knew it and we knew it 
and they all knew it. It was pitiful, 
somehow. There was about as much 
joy of life in her as there is in a 
“floated” oyster. And she was billed as 
an eccentric. Again we thought maybe 
she had gone off to change her cos- 
tume. But she hadn’t. All of these per- 
formers were women—women filled 
the whole bill—and yet not once during 
the entire evening did one of them 
make a change of costume. (Nobody 
applauded Tina. All the bloods began 
visiting each other in the various tiny 
boxes. The men are very social in 
Rome. ) 

The next was Bina Boler, another 
divetta. With one exception, Bina made 

















the hit of the evening. Somehow or 
other, she had got hold of an old 
Methusaleh of American song and had 
shaved its whiskers and dyed its hair 
and injected a saline solution into it 
and dressed it up in a gay Italian cos- 
tume. -This senile wreck was our old 
friend “The Barbers’ Ball.” Many a 
time in that etiolated field of wild oats 
we all have sown (or think we have), I 
have sat and listened to that raucous 
howl: 





Honey, listen here, listen here, listen here 
Oh, what is it, dear? What is it, dear? 


And here it was again in Rome. 
Verily, the Eternal City! I fully believe 
that in that far distant future when the 
present glorious new monunient to Vic- 
tor Emmanuel will have dwindled to 
one lone mossy stump of a column, 
looking like a mouldy and _ half-used 
Edam cheese in a deserted delicatessen, 
the street urchin of Rome will caper and 
gamble to this self-same “novel impor- 
tation from America.” This is what it 
is to be always old and never die. After 
all, Ponce de Leon was a chump. Bina 
took no chances. She really was ap- 
plauded. So she moved off and left us. 
One lady; one song. 

I will not bore you. Divetta followed 
Canzonettista in regulation order. None 
of them could sing; none could dance. 
None, by the way, tried to do either. 
The waiters urged us to drink more 
beer. We did. Foolishly we gave him a 
large bill to change. Every cent of the 
change was rotten. It looked as if it had 
just been dug up out of the Forum. It 
was not nearly as valuable. In fact, it 
was counterfeit. We arose in our seats 
and demanded at least one good coin 
in the mess. We nearly stopped the 
show ; but we didn’t get the good coin. 
To show you, however, the social kind- 
ness and almost hostlike urging of the 
casual Italian you meet, that same 
waiter came back again and again and 
almost begged us to have something. 
But we knew him. When we came to 
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pay with one of those miserable coins 
he would have flouted us (in Italian be- 
yond our conception) to that entire 
theatre as people who would try to 
work off a lira made out of tin and 
glass on a poor, perspiring, ingenuous 
gentleman. 

One name fascinated us. It was the 
name of a lady who was billed as a di- 
vetta italiana—an Italian little goddess. 
This lady’s name was Jones. The 
Joneses are spreading. 

Right at the smack end of the bill 
came a German girl. Her name was 
Elsa Klopfer. Her act was billed as a 
“danze suggestive!’ She made the one 
smashing hit of the evening, Young 
bloods almost fell out of their boxes 
(certainly their monocles fell out), not 
only cheering Elsa to the echoes but 
also cheering the echoes. Some of the 
echoes sounded to me suspiciously like 
the word apres. Now the word 
apres is French and means “after.” So 
you see how in simple, childlike Rome 
they obviate the stage door Johnny— 
that is, they obviate the stage door—not 
the Johnny. 

“Danze suggestive!’ We happen to 
know something about suggestion: it 
means going a certain way and then 
stopping. If you stop soon enough you 
suggest something. If you don't, it is 
absolutely not suggestion at all. Elsa 
evidently had her wheels greased. She 
either couldn’t or elsa deliberately didn’t 
stop. She did everything elsa but stop. 
And then the long, boresome divetta- 
canzonettista show was ended. By the 
way, even Elsa’s act had the word 
addio written after it. She was going 
away from there. The one good thing 
on the bill—from the Roman point of 
view—was forsaking Rome. 

So we went out into the night and 
came to an Italian drug store where it 
said “Drinks American Served Here ;” 
and we went in and asked for a Scotcli 
highball in our best Italian. 

And upon that we will ring down the 
curtain also. 
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A COLLEGE GIRL 





T IS pure presumptiousness up- 
| | on my part, a presumption 

quite akin to arrogance, to at- 
tempt to set forth here my all too brief 
experience behind the footlights, for my 
“stage career” covers a period of less 
than even the average theatrical season. 
But during that short time I have 
learned so very, very much, have ab- 
sorbed and digested such a lot of real, 
practical experience, that I am em- 
boldened to put it into so many 
words, hoping that they may catch the 
eye, arrest the attentson, of probably 
even more than one girl whose case 
may be parallel with mine. And if 
I accomplish as much as that—well, I 
shall be glad of my presumption, that’s 
all. 

Had anyone told me eighteen months 
ago that I would to-day be able to cast 
myself for the réle of stage monitor and 
guide, why the very idea would have 
been so laughable, so preposterous, I 
should have discredited it as being too 
absurd for consideration of any sort. 
Yet here I find myself keenly alert and 
responsive to the subject of a girl going 
upon the stage and am only too eager 
and anxious to set forth the adventures 
which have befallen me so that some one 
or two may be spared the hardships 
which I have recently undergone. 

Tersely and to the direct point, I was 
a fool! But even the biggest fool may be 
forgiven through the plea of complete 
ignorance. And no one was more ig- 
norant of theatrical conditions than I, 
just one short year ago. If only I had 
had a little more practical experience, 
had rubbed elbows with the world a bit 











more and, most especially, had even the 
most remote connection with the stage 
and stage people—well, now that I stop 
to think of it, these lines would never 
have been written; of that I am most 
certain. 

But when I determined to embrace a 
stage career I had about as much prac- 
tical knowledge of what and what not to 
do as a Fiji Islander. A baby taking its 
first steps can be no more helpless than 
I was; but for all that I have managed to 
hang on, have gotten at least a very 
modest start and can now afford to look 
back at my past ignorance and blindness 
with quite a sympathetic, understanding 
eye. Indeed, I rejoice at having learned 
anything at all, of accomplishing even 
ever so little, when I stop to consider 
how colossal and monumental was my 
ignorance at the beginning. 

It was during my senior year at col- 
lege that I first began to think seriously 
of the stage as a career, for up to that 
time, or at least until the preceding 
summer, it had never even occurred to 
me that I might some day of necessity 
be self-supporting. My father was a 
man of apparently unlimited means and, 
being an only child, I had been raised 
amid every comfort and luxury. The 
very thought of having one day to earn 
my own living never even so much as 
crossed my mind. As I say, it first oc- 
curred to me during my senior year, 
when one of my college chums an- 
nounced, quite as a matter of course, 
that, her school days over, she was go- 
ing to become a teacher of languages, 
even though there was no absolute 
necessity of her doing so. It surprised 
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me greatly at the time that any girl 
should elect to earn her living unless, 
of course, it was expected of her. Don’t 
think, please, that I am a lazy or indolent 
person or that there is an ounce of snob- 
bishness in my make-up. It was simply 
something foreign and apart, the busi- 
ness of wage-earning, for upon both 
sides of my family there has never been 
a single instance of one of its feminine 
members having to make her own way 
in the world. There was no necessity 
for it. 

Two years ago it was, the summer of 
1911, that the crash came. As was our 
custom, we were spending the vacation 
time at our cottage along the Maine 
coast, my father, my mother and I. One 
evening in early August—I recall the 
event as distinctly as though it were 
yesterday—we were surprised by the 
sudden and unexpected appearance of 
my father’s business partner. He was 
plainly in a state of considerable agita- 
tion. Well, to make short a purely per- 
sonal and unnecessary story, in a very 
few moments we learned that my 
father’s affairs were in a hopeless state, 
that he was, tersely, bankrupt, com- 
pletely wiped out in a financial way. 

In looking back now I cannot but 
realize that I should have taken some 
immediate action, should at once have 
faced the problem of looking out for 
myself. But I was rather dazed by it all 
for a time and did not quite understand 
the complete seriousness of the situa- 
tion. And above all and everything else 
I did so want my final year at college. 
Selfish of me? Yes, possibly; but I felt 
certain that this senior year would do 
me infinite good, would equip me all 
the more for the bread-and-butter fight. 
Subsequent events have rather shown 
the absurdity of such a feeling, but it 
was genuine and sincere enough at the 
time. 

From the crash of Father’s finances 
enough was saved for my parents to 
live modestly, even comfortably, upon, 
while I was given to understand that I 
would be provided for in a rather mod- 
erate way. But I know, deep down in 
their hearts, Pater and Mater felt most 
keenly for me, that I was to be de- 
prived of whatever happiness lies in a 
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purely social career. In my own behalf 
I may say that this did not bother me at 
all. When suddenly thrown upon one’s 
resources one may develop unexpected 
possibilities ! 

Back to college I went in September, 
a somewhat wiser girl than when I left 
it, and I was firm in the determination 
to make that year most thoroughly 
worth while, to acquire all the benefits 
possible, to turn them to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Let me say here that during all my 
college days I was looked upon as the 
star actress of my classes, was a leading 
spirit in all the theatricals, and was 
never so happy as when engaged in a 
stage enterprise of some sort. Yet, 
strange and incredible as it may seem to 
you, not once during my first three years 
did it ever enter my head to become a 
professional. I an actress! Why, the 
idea was preposterous; my family 
would die of shame and mortification 
at the very thought of their daughter 
parading herself upon exhibition. But I 
have discovered that the loss of money 
gives one rather a different perspective. 

Let me see—it is really great fun to fe- 
call it all now—during my college days 
I acquired a répertoire of roles which 
would do credit to a full-fledged pro- 
fessional. Beginning the very first year, 
owing to my youth (I was just seven- 
teen at the time), I played such light 
parts as Phoebe in “As You Like It,” 
and Lucy in “The Rivals.” Oh, it was 
the greatest of larks, with no responsi- 
bilities at all, no particular bother of 
any sort. Who dared tell me that the 
stage was a hard life! Well, during my 
“college stage career,” so to call it, I 
certainly could not cavil at the oppor- 
tunities which came my way, for it is 
given to few girls, even the most talent- 
ed, to acquire such a list of roles as 
Hamlet, Romeo, Antony, Hermione, 
Imogene, Lady Gay Spanker, and Lady 
Teasle. Do you wonder that I finally 


became imbued with the idea that I 
could act? Crude and distinctly ama- 
teurish as college theatricals are, still 
it is a most excellent training of its 
kind, and it gave me a pretty good un- 
understanding and appreciation of the 
drama’s best. 
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I began to look about me during my 
final college year, to husband my forces, 
as it were, and really to set about 
in a business way to discover if I was 
best suited to follow the stage as a 
career. I worked and studied and la- 
bored and toiled, always with that end 
in view, and devoted myself so thor- 
oughly to dramatics that I now marvel 
how I managed to get through any of 
my other studies at all. It had become 
the accepted, understood thing with the 
committee that I was to become an ac- 


_ tress, and I am afraid a slight favor- 


itism must be laid at their door when 
they cast me for the leading role in 
three of the four plays of that year. 

But everybody at college was so big 
and generous and helpful in their atti- 
tude towards me—in fact, in looking 
back now, it almost seems as if they 
knew the breakers I had before me. In 
my own way I was a sort of reigning 
stage queen at college, a soaring planet 
around which clustered many devoted 
and worshipful subjects, all of whom 
did me honor as their natural leader. If 
I am never to know it again, at least I 
have once tasted of the fruit of stage 
leadership. However, between college 
theatricals and the real thing there is a 
wide gulf, the very breadth and stretch 
of which I am just beginning to know, 
and to bridge that gulf entails time and 
hardships which come only through the 
implacable school of experience. 

Well, my college days came to an end 
in June, 1912—and ‘all the future lay 
before me! At first my parents were 
aghast at my decision to go upon the 
stage. They had no particular objection, 
at least so far as I could discover, to 
my making my own way in the world, 
for things had become even worse in my 
father’s financial affairs, but that I 
should have selected the stage above 
everything else! Mother merely 
shrugged her shoulders and observed, 
“Well, thank goodness, you don’t get 
your taste from my side of the house,” 
while father lamented that I didn’t be- 
come “a writer, a painter, a teacher, or 
some such respectable profession.” 
There was nothing to be hoped for from 
my family—that was perfectly evident 
at the start, and I determined to make 


my own way, fight my own battles, atc on 
stand or fall alone. Nor were matters 7 


helped the least bit by Mother’s tearful- 
ly suggesting, “Why don’t you get mar- 
ried instead?” And the sweet irony of 
an aunt, who added, “When David 
Belasco makes a star of you, you'll send 


me a box, wont you, dear?” ‘For polite 


and exquisitely refined sarcasm, com- 
mend me to one’s family. 

As I stated at the beginning of this 
article, I had absolutely no affiliation or 
association with the stage of any sort. I 
had never in my life met anyone in any 
way connected with the theatre, so that 
i had no very clearly defined notion 
of just how to go about getting a start 
up the stage ladder. At first I thought 
of the dramatic schools, but I could af- 
ford neither the time nor money. And 
besides, my college training along this 
line had been very thorough and com- 
plete. 

So the middle of July, a year ago, I 
came to New York, after bidding my 
family a tearful farewell, for I could 
clearly see from the quiver of Mother’s 
lip and the glint in Father’s eye that 
they believed me starting upon the road 
to perdition. It was arranged that I was 
to stay with some friends of mother’s, 
who had an apartment upon the upper 
East Side, though, as a matter of fact, 
they were traveling abroad at the time 
and their place was being looked after 
by a sort of Poor Relation, a girl whom 
I had met when she visited occasionally 
at college. Well, “right off the bat,” 
Poor Relation and I hit it off tremen- 
dously well; she seemed to understand 
perfectly what I was trying to do, and 
what my first weeks in New York would 
have been without her I cannot imagine. 
Indeed, it is all settled between us that 
when I become a star she is to be my 
traveling companion and business rep- 
resentative ! 

Upon a little silver calendar upon my 
desk as I write here, there is a red-ink 
mark written around the date of July 
15th, for that marks an anniversary, a 
mile-stone in my career. That day, one 
year ago—it was a Monday—I started 
out to look for work. It would be ut- 
terly impossible for me, with pen un- 
trained in expressing itself for publica- 
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tion, to set forth properly and ade- 

uately the emotions which stirred with- 
in me that morning—they were of such 
a complicated, contradictory nature. I 
felt so free, so independent, so glori- 
ously sure of myself, and yet my stom- 
ach and my knees were conducting 
themselves in a most alarming fashion. 
As I went out the door of the apartment, 
Poor Relation called out after me, 
“Don’t look so frightened, and bring 
your contract home for me to read be- 
fore you sign it.” 

I, of course, had by now some vague, 
general notion of how to go seriously, 
about the business of getting a stage job. 
It was really quite easy and simple, once 
you learned the ropes by a thorough 
perusal of trade publications, dramatic 
weeklies and the like. I had gathered 
some idea of what was going on in the 
stage world, and through the same 
channel had obtained the addresses of 
various managers and agents. Why, all 
one had to do was to go and apply at 
one of these offices—and the trick was 
done! 

Finding myself in the neighborhood 
of Broadway and Forty-second Street, 
the Mecca of all things theatrical, I con- 
sulted my list and decided to visit an 
agency first, perhaps getting an engage- 
ment at once through that source and 
saving myself considerable personal 
bother and anoyance. What is an agency 
for anyway? So I*went to the office of 
Miss X—, near by, and took my place 
along with the others. It was a most 
fascinating office, lined with theatrical 
photographs, and Miss X— was a most 
charming and agreeable looking person. 
I remember thinking how cool, com- 
fortable and well-poised she looked. 

When my turn in line came she asked 
me in a metallic, it’s-all-in-the-day’s- 
work sort of voice, “What can I do for 
you?” And at that very moment my 
blamed knees and stomach were taking 
on in a manner truly shocking and la- 
mentable! “I’m looking for an engage- 
ment,” I managed to blurt out. (I had 
heard the girl before me use the phrase. ) 
“Are you registered upon my books?” 
she cooed at me, to which I stammered 
teply, “N-n-n-o-o-no.” She instinctively 
reached for a scratch-pad upon her desk 
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and asked, “What experience have you 
had?” Now if only the floor had opened 
beneath me all would have been well. 
I would have slipped into space grate- 
fully and happily. But I did manage to 
articulate the monosyllable, “None.” 
She looked at me with rather a pitying 
eye, with the kindly tolerance with 
which a teacher regards a favorite but 
refractory pupil, and said, “My dear, 
when you have had three or four years 
experience, come back and I’ll see what 
I can do for you.” I fled precipitately, 
throughly routed. Of course I have 
never been in her office since and I am 
sorry it is forbidden ground, for she 
seemed such an agreeable, wholesome 
person that I should like to know her 
better. Maybe I shall, three years hence, 

Consideration for magazine space 
renders it impossible for me to give a 
very detailed account of my various and 
multitudinous happenings, especially as 
they all achieved the net result of my 
not getting an engagement. Day after 
day I “made the rounds,” as the ex- 
pression has it, and, most often, I got no 
further than the outer office of the man- 
agerial sanctum. Experience—experi- 
ence—experience—how I grew to loathe 
the very word. It was dinned in my ears 
at every turn. How on earth, I asked 
myself, did other actresses get their 
statt? They had to begin sometime, 
somewhere, didn’t they? Observation 
has taught me one thing, and that is, 
“He’s out,” and “Everything’s filled,” is 
the dirge of the theatrically damned as 
Charon rows them across the River 
Styx. 

My utter lack of a practical sense of 
stage affairs was clearly proven almost 
at the outset when I declined a good 
offer made me. There, of course, is 
where my ignorance must make excuse 
for me. When I started out, despite 
frequent rebuffs, I had a perfect and 
clearly defined knowledge of just what 
I was capable of doing. (Believe me, I 
smile as I write the words now.) Had I 
not my splendid college training behind 
me and did not even the faculty admit 
that I was the star dramatic pupil for 
many years? So when it came to the 
question of an engagement I was en- 
titled to some show of consideration, 
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even deference. Of course I knew that 
starring honors only came as a reward 
for years of toil and hard work, and 
that even leading parts on Broadway 
were only given to the chosen few. But 
there was a vast field just short of that, 
leads and second parts in traveling com- 
panies, and surely there was something 
of that sort for me. 

After a week of tramping about with 
no results at all, I obtained an interview 
with one of our well-known producers 
who was engaging people for a piece 
about to start rehearsals. He, please re- 
member, was the very first manager 
with whom I had ever spoken, a fact 
which I hope will slightly mitigate my 
subsequent conduct. He came directly to 
the point: “You are just the type of girl 
I am looking for, though the part is a 
very small one: a society girl, in the 
first act only; there are but fourteen 
lines to the rdle, and I can’t pay you 
more than thirty dollars a week.” 

I was completely dumfounded by the 
man, his effrontery, his assurance, to 
dare to offer me a part of that size and 
at such a salary! Fourteen lines, indeed! 
I, who at an instant’s notice could launch 
forth into Hermione’s trial scene, or 
“To be or not to be,” or “Oh, that I 
were a glove upon that hand, that I 
might touch that cheek,” or—and fateful 
quotation this—“Taunt my faults with 
such full license as both truth and malice 
have power to utter.” 

Why, it was only by a great effort 
that I controlled my laughter. Yet the 
man was deadly serious and in earnest— 
of that there was no mistake—and I did 
so hate to hurt his feelings. With an air 
of kindly indulgence, I said, “I’m afraid 
I can’t play so small a part as that.” 
He looked at me sharply, and replied, 
“What do you expect, never having 
been upon the stage?” 

“Oh, but you seem to forget,” I airily 
replied, “all the excellent parts I played 
at college and the training I received 
there.” 

He wheeled around suddenly in his 
chair. “Why, my dear young lady”—at 
those words my back stiffened, for I 
knew he was going to say something 
disagreeable—“my dear young lady, 
you should be glad of this opportunity, 








lutely nothing. You call that training: 
huh.” 


ever, I arose from my chair, telling him 
that I was sure I would get something 
better than that “in a very short time,” 
and swept out of his office, feeling very 
self-righteous and triumphant, I can 
tell you. Oh, how well one Master Bob- 
bie Burns expressed it: 


Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us. 


In relating thise adventure to Poor 
Relation, later that day, her only com- 
ment was, “H-m-m-m, you know your 
own business, dear.” 

Well, time went on and the July 
days rolled themselves into August, and 
the August days passed into September. 
And the middle of September found me 
no nearer an engagement than when I 
first started out. I was getting rather 
worn out by it all, though my fighting 
blood was roused as never before. I 
would conquer this business; it should 
not get the better of me; thousands of 
others had done it—so why not I? 

About this time I experienced a dis- 
tinct shock, a real alarm, which prob- 
ably had a vital hand in shaping my 
destiny, though it was disturbing and 
grim enough at the time. My money was 
running low! When the realization came 
upon me it was like a physical blow of 
some sort; I was quite stunned by it at 
first. When coming to New York, my 
family had allowed me a distinct and 
specific sum of money, with the under- 


standing, of course, that I should have~ 


more when that was gone. But knowing 
only too well the real condition of mon- 
ey affairs at home, I determined when I 
started out that I would never under 
any circumstances accept anything fur- 
ther at the hands of my parents. They, 
poor dears, have little enough as it is. 
Towards the end of September I 
made up my mind that I would be less 
particular in the matter of an engage- 
ment, that I would accept pretty nearly 
anything that was offered me, for even 
the letters from home had begun to get 
a bit on my nerves, containing as they 





and that college stuff counts for abso-jam 


I could scarcely credit my ears; was 4 
the man really serious, after all? How- 7 
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Hid such phrases as, “Haven’t' you be- 
un rehearsals yet?’ —“Of course you 
we called upon both Charles Frohman 
and David Belasco.”—‘Your Aunt 
Edith wants to know when your pic- 
tures will be published in the maga- 
zines.” Of course it was all rather in- 
genuous, but it was also very trying, let 
me tell you. 

It was now the middle of October and 
I was really getting desperate; not one 
vestige of anoffer had been made me 
since the memorable first one. If only 
some one would offer me something, 
anything, for I had by now reached the 
almost hysterical. state of wondering 
what on earth I could do by which to 
earn a living. 

It finally came about in a strange way. 
One day I was seated in the inevitable 
outer office, awaiting my chance, with 
my spirits at zero point. There were, of 
course, a dozen others waiting there be- 
sides myself. Finally I became conscious 
that I was an object of scrutiny to a girl 
seated beside me, a rather rough, honest 
diamond, quite stout, with pronounced 
bleached hair, and a propensity for 
chewing gum. I recall being fascinated 
by watching the movements of her jaws 
and wondering how on earth she kept up 
such violent exercise. All at once she 
turned to me and with the freedom of 
speech which makes for brothers and 
sisters in the theatrical office, she asked, 
still chewing, “Been out of a job long?” 

“Yes,” I replied, with a non-committal 
tone to my voice. 

“So have I, and aint it awful?” she 
said. 

“Tt certainly is,” I agreed with a ve- 
hemence scarcely warrantable upon 
such slight acquaintance. 

“What'd you do last season?” interro- 
gated she. 

“Nothing,” I replied, laconically. 

“What, do you mean to tell me you 
aint done nothin’ for over a year?” 

“T have never been on the stage,” I 
said, I am afraid somewhat testily. 

She looked at me in wide-eyed amaze- 
ment. “Well, for the love of Mike, you 
have got your nerve, settin’ here hopin’ 
to get a job, along with all us profes- 
sionals.” I wish I could adequately de- 
scribe the note of pride which sounded 
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in her voice as she used the word, “pro- 
fessionals.” Clearly, I was given my 
place. 

Probably she discerned the note of 
weariness in my eye, for she suddenly 
and impulsively said, “See here, dearie, 
if you’re on the level about this business, 
I can put you wise to it. There aint no 
use of your waitin’ around here; you 
wouldn’t get a look-in in this office, no, 
not in a million years. Take a tip from 
me, run over to B—’s office, the 
super king; tell him I sent you. I used to 
be one of his best workers before I got 
up in the business, and he’ll give you a 
start, all right, all right.” 

I—a super! The very thought brought 
a kind of lump into my throat. I had 
never even dreamed of anything quite so 
humiliating as that. To be one of a mob! 

But, I quickly reflected, here was pos- 
sibly my stepping-stone, my first move 
forward, and I determined I would be- 
gin that way if I could. I thanked my 
new-found friend and hurried over to 
B—’s, now quite anxious to get my 
opening through this channel. At least, 
for this neither training nor experience 
was essential. And though it was a long 
step down from Hermione and Imogen, 
nevertheless I had lost all spirit for pick- 
ing and choosing. A stage chance, no 
matter how humble, was now my goal. 

If only the stage-struck and theat- 
rically ambitious girl could really know 
how very easy it is to get on the stage, 
if you go about it in the right and sane 
way! I know I should have been spared 
three months of considerable mental an- 
guish if I had known in time that you 
had to begin at the very bottom and 
laboriously work your way up—and then 
keep on working. As one of my super 
confréeres once observed, “It isn’t so 
hard to get on the stage as it is to stay 
on.” 

Through the B— agency I was 
engaged to appear in a large Broadway 
melodramatic production, which was 
just beginning rehearsals. My salary 
was the colossal sum of eight dollars a 
week, and grateful enough I was to get 
it. I was merely one of a number of girls, 
each of whom had some specific business 
to do, and I undoubtedly learned the 
barest rudiments of my profession. 
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More than enything else, it was a good 
chastisement for a too ambitious soul. 
I still dream of Hermione and Imogen, 
but I know they are far removed from 
me by many years, Would I had known 
it sooner ! 

After I had been an “actress” for 
about three months, one evening Poor 
Relation said to me: “Something has 
got to be done about you; you can’t re- 
main a super forever, and it has just 
occurred to me that I know Fred H—, 
a newspaper man, and possibly he can 
do something for you. I don’t know that 
he can, but we'll try anyway.” Well, the 
upshot of the business was that Fred 
H— did know several managers, to 
each of whom he gave me a letter of 
introduction, and this at last opened the 
way for me. I found it comparatively 
easy to get an interview with managers 
when armed with a letter, and now, cer- 
tainly, eight times each week I was gain- 
ing experience! 

In the early spring I took my second 
step forward, being engaged to play the 
role of a maid in a piece then starting on 
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tour, managed by one of the best-knowg 
firms. The part had exactly ten lines @ 

it. Oh, where are the fourteen lines 7 
yesterday ? 


But the world is a much merrier place 


to-day than it was a year ago. I haw 
just started on tour, having been r 
engaged by my former managers, b 
with the difference of being advanced 

a part of considerable more importance 
Why, actually, my part this year has oné™ 
hundred and ninety-two lines to it, an 


my salary is forty dollars. Oh, the stage® 


isn’t a half bad profession if you ap= + 


proach it in the right way. 


Two years ago I was at a dinner-party & 


and the young man who sat upon my] 
right, a nice, clean-cut, blonde young 


chap, had been singularly quiet through-, ed 
indeed, I found it diffi a 


out the dinner ; 
cult to engage him in conversation at all. = 
Just as the ladies were about to leave the © 

table, he leaned over to me and, in rather | 


a thick, muffled voice, prefaced by a: i 


slight hiccup, he said, with profound se-* 
riousness, 
until he’s dead.” 
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HITCHCOCK PROTESTS 


ROBERT HILLIARD was up in Maine one summer with a party of friends. a 
The weather was unusually cold for the season of the year, even for that section of 7 


the country, and the party shivered and shook and looked forward to reaching ~ 
a good hotel for the night, where warmth and food could be obtained. 


Among the party was Raymond Hitchcock, that ever cheerful comedian, whonever | 


loses his sense of humor even under the most dire circumstances. When they 
reached the little town they found there was only one hotel, and upon inquiry they 


were told that it was entirely filled. 


“But,’”’ exclaimed Mr. Hitchcock, who was the spokesman for the party, “you 
must give us some sort of accommodation. Surely you don’t want my friends and 
myself to sleep under the starry but chilly skies?” 

“Well,” replied the proprietor, “the best I can do is to make you some beds 
in the passage-way and curtain it off for you!” 

It was arranged and the party retired. In the midnight hours, they were awak- 
ened by Mr. Hitchcock’s deepest voice roaring forth. The freezing draught was 
blowing rudely in and the sheet which had been hung up as a partition was waving 


merrily in the breeze. 


“Landlord! Landlord!” cried Mr. Hitchcock. 
“What is it?” queried a voice from the stairs. 
“‘Please,’”’ came forth in Raymond’s voice, ‘‘may I have a paper of pins to lock 


my bedroom door with?” 


“No fellow i is down and out ~ _ 
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JULIAN ELTINGE AS 


WIDOW’ 


I HE greatest ambition of the 
| T _ world’s most successful man 
___* |; in skirts is to get out of them. 

The late Jefferson Davis and other 
historic personages wore skirts briefly, 
according to the records, and they too 
were eager to discard them, but the 
difference is that they were in great 
trouble, while Julian Eltinge, to whom I 
refer, is deriving from them vast pro- 
fessional prestige and fortune. 

Mr. Eltinge has confessed it: within 
three years, which is to say after he has 
added a few more ciphers to his bank 
balance, he hopes to lay aside the skirts 
of trade for the trousers of domesticity 


Mrs. Monte IN ‘‘ THE FASCINATING 


The Sort 
of Fellow 
JULIAN 


et. FLING 
Really Is 


By 
RENNOLD WOLF 


and a healthy masculine exist- 
ence, 

In this connection, it is proper 
to enlighten the women readers of 
this article on a point which may 
have agitated them greatly. Until 
Mr. Eltinge has graduated from 
feminine attire, he will not mar- 
ry. Once he has buried forever 
the habiliments of his art, he will 
wed, establish a home and en- 
deavor to wear the trousers 
both figuratively and literally. 
Further information relative 
to Mr. Eltinge’s matrimonial 
plans is not forthcoming, and 
the women readers must make the best 
of the foregoing. 

It has frequently been our observa- 
tion that few men, no matter how suc- 
cessful, are contented with their lot. 
The legitimate tragedian wishes to be a 
comedian; the light opera tenor is sure 
that he is destined for heavy réles in 
melodrama; the motorman endeavors to 
write plays; and ‘‘Rube” Marquard 
harbors the fallacy that he can act. So 
it is with Julian Eltinge, beyond doubt 
the most celebrated male impersonator 
of feminine characters the modern stage 
has known. Having struggled ten years 
to attain his present eminence in the 
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that Mr. Eltinge’s artistic and financial 
success carries in its train harrowing dis- 
comfort. Art ever was a hard task- 
master, and Julian Eltinge suffers— 
suffers all that the silliest of tight- 


field of imper- 
sonation, he 
is now strug- 
gling to 
abandon 































it. laeed women suffer, and twice as 

There much. During the rendering of his 
are Sev- impersonation Mr. Eltinge 
eral rea- does not draw one honest 
sons for breath; in fact, he draws few 


of any kind, and the final cur- 
tain each night brings him a 
happy release which is lessened by 
the awful thought that he must 


this over- endure the same 
whelming torture the 
desire to following 
withdraw day, or 





from a field oo 
in which the ° i 
‘harvest has © 
been honor 
and dollars. The 
primary one is 
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|| ELTINGE IS IN EVERY WAY NORMAL, | 
|| RATIONAL AND SERIOUS MINDED. | 
IN PRIVATE LIFE HE IS A NEATLY | 
DRESSED YOUNG MAN WHOM ONE | 
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MIGHT MISTAKE FOR A BANK TELLER 






As Salome 
IN THE EVANS 
MINSTRELS 
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ELTINGE AS The Colonial Girl IN HIS SIXTH SEASON IN VAUDEVILLE 














THE SORT OF FELLOW JULIAN ELTINGE IS 795 


twice, in the event of a 
matinée performance. 

To use Mr. 
Eltinge’s own 
expression, 
he “‘near- 
ly dies” 


eighty-five pounds. Im- 
. agine the feat of 
compressing 
that bulk in- 
\ to a shape 


which 
; carries 





















ELTINGE IS A 
HAYSEED WHILE AT 
THE FARM DURING VACATION 
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the illusion of a smart, trim, mod- 
ish young miss of the current day. 
One may readily accept Mr. Eltinge’s 
statement that his favorite dressing- 
room implement is a lemon-squeezer. 
' But that is not the worst of his 
m4 predicaments. To be sure, his com- 
R& pression of a thirty-eight chest into 
a twenty-six corset—the size he 
wears on the stage—is a physical 
phenomenon, but there is also 
the matter of shoes. In his im- 
personations he wears a woman’s 

J shoe, No. 4%; on the 
“ee street he wears man’s 
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size, No. 
7. The re- 
sult. 1¢°."as 
promising a 
row of corns 
as ever deco- 
rated foot or 
farm. 

And there is 
always that 
frightful bug- 
bear, 
Sa fat, for 


ELTINGE ON HIS DAILY RIDE WITH FANNY X 


* 
evening. Even in strict training, Mr. 
Eltinge is a robust young man. He 
stands five feet, eight and one half 
inches in height, and his nor- 
mal weight is one hundred and 
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Mr. Eltinge to face. He has a natural 
tendency to take on weight, and a few 
pounds of additional avoirdupois would 
disqualify him for his style of entertain- 
ment. I last encountered him in August, 
and he was worried. He had been enjoy- 
ing his summer vacation on the farm 
and at the seaside, and had forgotten his 
diet for six weeks. A telegram from his 
manager reminded him that the season 
was soon to begin, and he experienced a 
sudden sickness in the pit of his stom- 
ach. He was twelve pounds overweight, 
and he looked it. His belt and his 
trousers band were amply filled; he 
bulged. back of the shoulders, and the 
presence of a double chin was unmis- 
takable. 

Six weeks of starvation and violent 
exercise confronted him. Also six 
months of total abstinence from alco- 
holic beverages—and Mr. Eltinge prefers 
beer to any other liquid—beer, which 
induces superfluous flesh a little more 
rapidly than other stimulants. When we 
talked there was no mistaking his 
anxiety. He dreaded the sacrifice ahead 
of him, but was cheered from time to 
time by A. H. Woods, his manager, who 
interrupted the conversation at intervals 
to declare that ‘‘ Kansas City will surely 
net us five thousand dollars profit this 
year,” and “Cleveland is a cinch for a 
twelve thousand dollar week.” 

Mr. Eltinge showed signs of buoyancy 
and returning spirits at these cheering 
remarks, glanced affectionately at his 
abdomen, sighed and declined an invita- 
tion to luncheon. 

For the first two months of the season, 
or until he has attained his standard of 
professional weight, Eltinge suffers un- 
told agonies. His corsets choke the 
breath from him; his tight-fitting waists 
irritate him; his villainous shoes pain 
and cramp him; and his wigs give him a 
frightful headache. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Eltinge perspires freely. Because of this 
weakness his discomfort is greatly en- 
hanced, and he goes through a perform- 
ance with all the keen relish of a man 
moving a piano on a hot summer after- 
noon. 

The moment Mr. Eltinge fastens on 
his corsets he begins to perspire, no 
matter what the season of the year. 
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This fact is not apparent to the audi- 
ence usually, because he uses a special 
cold cream and grease paint intended 
to be moisture proof. He coats the por- 
tions of his body that are exposed with 
as heavy a mixture as they will retain, 
and immediately after the curtain falls 
on an act he rushes to his dressing room, 
is pried from his garments and given a 
sponge bath and alcohol rub. This oc- 
curs during every intermission and 
affords temporary relief, but all the 
annoyances begin again the moment he 
is required to shoe-horn himself once 
more into the costume of the succeeding 
act. 

Performing impersonations and trans- 
formations as he does, Mr. Eltinge is 
compelled frequently to under-dress 
heavily. Almost invariably he wears 
from four to five pairs of stockings, put 
on in the order adapted to his routine of 
characterizations. A devilish curiosity 
prompted me when I first saw Eltinge to 
ascertain if he carried out the illusion 
and make-up even to his undergar- 
ments. He does not, so far as there is no 
public exhibit. Perhaps I may whisper 
that he does frequently wear lingerie, 
but it is only when he is acting a scene 
in which an uplifted skirt is likely to 
reveal the garments beneath. In such 
cases the lingerie is built into the gown, 
thus expediting changes. Flesh colored 
tights cover his legs in every imper- 
sonation. 

In “The Fascinating Widow,” Mr. 
Eitinge’s medium of the past two sea- 
sons, he was obliged to change quickly 
from a bride’s elaborate wedding gown 
to a man’s business suit. The bridal cos- 
tume was perhaps the most detailed 
and extravagant that Eltinge has ever 
worn, and yet he accomplished the 
transformation in less than a minute. 
This season he is attempting the more 
difficult feat of making an equally 
formidable transformation in thirty 
seconds. 

I don’t know exactly what amount 
Eltinge derives from his plays; I pre- 
sume about $2,000 a week. Whatever 
the sum, he earns it. For nearly fifty 
weeks of the year he must deny himself 
the pleasures and comforts he most 
craves, and suffer physical torment as 
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well. I predict that if he ever does realize 
his ambition of quitting, he will immedi- 
ately purchase a pair of No. 10 shoes, 
buy a suit of clothing that might fit 
Thomas A. Wise, dash to a brewery and 
then permit himself to expand until 
nature has done her worst. 

It is a rare tribute to an actor to have 
a theatre named after him; it is unique 
for a female impersonator to win that 
distinction. It has happened to Julian 
Eltinge, as the pretty little Eltinge The- 
atre in Forty-second Street, where 
“Within the Law” is the attraction, at- 
tests. A. H. Woods’ friends said that Mr. 
Woods was ‘‘crazy”’ when he built the 
house. They said that he 
was crazier when he 
announced its name. 
Theatrical wiseacres are 
always pronouncing Woods 
crazy, although they may be less in- 
clined to in the future, now that he is 
piling up fresh fortunes with ‘Within 
the Law,” the Eltinge Theatre, ‘‘ Potash 
and Perlmutter” 
and a circuit 
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star of the first class. and on his own terms and under conditions of his 
“The thing can’t be « ’. own making. The powerful vaudeville magnates 
done,” they said. did not always agree with him, and conse- 
“The public will » quently for a considerable period he was in 
not accept a fe- comparative exile. 
male imperson- ‘Born William Dalton, of Irish-American par- 
ator as a star.” ents, Eltinge grew up in Butte, Mont., where his 
But Woods had father had mining interests. At the age of 
been watching the fourteen he moved to Boston, where he 
went to public school and subsequently 
=) became a salesman for a wholesale dry- 
* goods house. Even at selling dry-goods 
young Eltinge was successful, for he 
—~- was the only one of thirty boys to be 
ar] retained at the end of a year, 
and at the age of sixteen he 
was promoted to as- 
sistant buyer. 
As a young- 
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Eltinge ap- 
peared, and 
he only 
grinned. As 
a. matter of 
record and 
in justice to 
Mr. Woods, it 
may be stat- 
ed that the 
Eltinge at- 
traction averages a net 
profit of more than $100,- 
000 annually. 

Eltinge’s path, how- 
ever, has not been strewn 
with roses. Many disap- 


pointments mark his prog- a! ay Daven- 
ress, and there was a period ws port and 
when he would have been had at- 


tended Shakespearean performances. 
The idea of a stage career had not oc- 
curred to him, and he had never 
| dreamed of feminine characterization. 
In Boston there is an amateur organi- 
zation, known as the First Corps 
violate the principles he had Cadets, which has given the 
formulated. Long ago he decided stage 1492” and other cele- 
to impersonate feminine types, a brated extravaganzas. Eltinge 


glad to accept almost any 
stage position. It is to be ob- 
served that from the begin- 
ning he never deviated from 
a set purpose, and that he 
went without food rather than 
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read an announcement of a proposed 
production by this organization, to be 
called ‘“‘“My Lady and the Musketeer,” 
and he applied to R. A. Barnet, the 
author, for a position in the company. 

Mr. Barnet plied him with questions. 
Eltinge shamelessly declared that he was 
an accomplished singer, a trained actor 
and an expert dancer. Barnet placed 
him in the rear row of the chorus. The 
membership was composed of business 
men who could rehearse but twice a 
week, and between the gatherings El- 
tinge labored with 
a private instructor « 
who perfected him in 
various styles of dancing, 
more especially the sort 
known as acrobatic. 

One day Eltinge astonished Mr. Bar- 
net and the stage director by executing 
a number of fancy steps in the ‘‘ wings.” 
He was immediately promoted to the 
front row. Before the night of the per- 
formance he had been assigned to the 
small part of-a girl with acrobatic dance, 
and at the premiére he 
scored the hit of 
the night. His 
facial make- 
up on that, 
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occasion was atro- 
ciously bad— 
almost gro- 
tesque. 

When the @ 
Cadets the fol- 
lowing year pro- 
duced ‘‘ Miss 
Simpli- 
city” — 
subse- 
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quently 
used by 
Frank 
Daniels 
—Eltinge 
was cast 
for the 
title réle. 
Again it 
was hard 
work that 
carried him 
through, 
and he 
created a 
local sensa- 
tion. “Baron 
Humbug,” the 
next play, was writ- 
Y ten especially with 
Eltinge in mind. 
Eltinge was always 
fearful of the opposition of 
his parents to stage work, and 
that induced him to change his 
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Rice, always with an eye on Boston 
talent, engaged Eltinge for the pro- 
duction of “Mr. Wix of Wick- 
ham,” assigning him to a boy’s 
role and a “specialty” in 
skirts. Six weeks of bad 
business in New York 
brought Eltinge little 
money but considerable 
managerial attention. 
After “‘Mr. Wix” had 
been decently interred, 
Eltinge moved into a 
hall bedroom in Forty- 
© third Street and began 
to calculate how he could 
live indefinitely on a 
gross capital of three 
dollars. Vaudeville solved 
the problem, and he was 
soon receiving $250 a 
week. There came next an 
engagement in ‘Lifting 
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name from Dalton. 
It was not until the 
night of his first appearance 


that he summoned the courage to take his EL- 
father into his confidence. TINGE 
Little by little he met professional players Hoos 
who encouraged him to adopt the stage as his Nell 
life’s work. Lillian Russell was one of the first Brink- 
actresses to betray an interest in him, and it was Pd 
the late Agnes Booth who finally persuaded him - ie 
that he should take up acting as a profession. HIS 
About this time he organized a company of Har- FIFTH 
vard undergraduates who thought they could act, ene 
‘and managed them on a barnstorming tour of sea- _ 
side resorts. To quote Eltinge, he was the “whole VAUDE- 
VILLE 


works” on this expedition. Not only did he give a 
major part of the performance, but he did the 4 
advance work, “counted the house,”’ and 
occasionally swept out the halls in 
which the troupe ap- 
peared. 

Veteran Edward E. 





Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
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the Lid” at the Aérial Theatre, atop the 
New Amsterdam, and another season in 
vaudeville in the West. Nine months in 
Europe established him in the foreign 
halls. 

Upon his return there arose a misun- 
derstanding with the vaudeville powers 
which seemed likely to bring Eltinge’s 
career to an abrupt halt. Eltinge de- 
manded $350 a week, and the magnates 
declined to pay it. No one dreamed at 
that time that other than vaudeville 
audiences would accept impersonations 
like his, and the vaudeville men chuckled 
softly as they observed Eltinge 
walking the streets. The stub- 
bornness he displayed at 
that time is character- 
istic. 

Julian Eltinge likes 
his own way. Thus 
far he has been 
consistently suc- 
cessful in 
enjoying .% 
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it, although there have been 
stretches of bitterness and 
hardship. While he would 
not accept less than $350 a 
week from the vaudeville ; j 
powers, he did go to work tld 
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Roof Garden immediate- a 
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finally con- 
cluded that 
they could 
not break a 
spirit of this 
kind, and 
gave Eltinge 
*. forty weeks 
of bookings 
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at the salary he de- 
manded. 

A tour with the 
George Evans Min- 
J, strels followed, and 
' then it was 
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that the 
audiences of regular theatres were 
allowed their first chance to see his 
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impersonations. His representations of 
a modish Creole, a dashing bathing girl 
and a barefoot Salome won commenda- 
tion everywhere. William Morris about 
this time was engaged in the herculean 
task of projecting a circuit in opposition 
to the Keith and Orpheum theatres, and, 
with a daring and astuteness that have 
marked all his generalship, he engaged 
Eltinge at the salary of one thousand 
dollars a week. For one year he played 
in the few theatres Morris had been 
able to accumulate, his salary nearly 
doubling. 

The following season, when Morris 
sent Harry Lauder on tour for what is 
known in Rialto parlance as a “clean- 
up,” he engaged Eltinge as a member of 
the company. Lauder is acknowledged 
to be the biggest vaudeville attraction 
the stage has known, yet in several 
cities the press and public expressed a 
preference for Eltinge. And A. H. 
Woods, the cunning and far-seeing, was 
keeping his ear close to the ground. 

I remember well the titter that ran 
along the ‘Rialto when Woods an- 
nounced a starring contract with EIl- 
tinge. Up to that moment Woods had 
confined his managerial efforts chiefly 
to popular-price melodrama, and the 
Upper Ten of theatredom did not wel- 
come him, especially when his chef 
d’euvre was a female impersonator. 

His rivals do not laugh now. For 
three years Eltinge has been starring 
successfully in ‘‘The Fascinating Wid- 
ow,” a mediocre play at best, and at- 
tracting as much attention from the 
press and public as David Warfield or 
E. H. Sothern. This season he strikes out 
again in a new play, entitled ‘Miss 
Swift of New York,” of which he is co- 
author. And when he appears in New 
York, which will be about mid-winter, 
it will be at a beautiful theatre bearing 
his own name. 

Mention of Eltinge’s co-authorship 
reminds one that he also writes lyrics— 
lyrics peculiarly suited to himself. He is 
rather proud of his ability as a lyric 
writer, and the following, from a song 
entitled ‘‘I’m the Leader of the Suf- 
fragettes,’’ is a fair specimen: 


My name is Swift, and you can bet, 
I’m a nifty Suffagette. 


I’ve lashed the woman to the mast, 
Who thought her beauty unsurpassed. 
I’ve set the heads of men a-whirl, 
Since I was but a little girl. 

I lead the world of fashion, yet 

I’m just a Suffragette. 

Look me over carefully 

And with them you'll all agree. 


CuHorws: 


I am the leader of the Suffragettes, 
Quite the swiftest thing in cheviots. 
As a type of grace and symmetry, 
Not a girl has anything on me. 

Even the men my praises loudly sing; 
All I have to do is pull the string, 
And they all cavort like marionettes, 
*Round the leader of the Suffragettes. 


Julian Eltinge is not a good actor, 
but in facial make-up, carriage, and 
taste in gowns, when he impersonates a 
type of woman he is an artist. Off the 
stage he is as masculine as a prize- 
fighter, which will be news to many 
who have observed him only across the 
footlights. He is good looking, pos- 
sessed of regular features, a trifle corpu- 


lent, and a breezy, wholesome type of ° 


the man slightly under thirty. Nature 
has given many men more feminine 
attributes. 

He designs his own gowns, many of 
which are marvels of style and smart- 
ness. He studies assiduously the Paris 
fashion books, and always selects the 
ultra in modes, adapting it, of course, to 
his peculiar requirements. Once he has 
fixed upon the design of a gown, a pro- 
fessional costumer does the rest. His 
répertoire of frocks each season costs 
approximately $3,500. At the end of a 
tour he gives them away to vaudeville 
and burlesque actresses. The plans and 
specifications differ from those used in 
any stylish feminine garment only in 
that the hooks are exceedingly large, in 
order to facilitate his changes. Three 
dressers help him in and out of his cos- 
tumes, and they have learned to manip- 
ulate his clothing with lightning-like 
speed. 

Eltinge never rests on his laurels. He 
is constantly seeking new ideas, and 
takes advantage of any new sensational 
costume or character that may be upper- 
most in the public mind. In the way of 
variety his Miss Swift of this season will 
be red-headed. He is ever alert to learn 
secrets of make-up, and has derived 
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valuable information from such stage 
beauties as Cleo de Merode and Lillian 
Russell. 

The cold cream which he uses is his 
own formula. While he has made no 
effort to market it, the Eltinge prepara- 
tion is placed on sale by local dealers 
along his route. Foreign grease paints 
provide the complexion. I have frequent- 
ly heard expressions of wonder concern- 
ing the curves and contour in which 
Eltinge exhibits himself. There is an 
erroneous impression that he pads in 
order to give the upper part of his body 
the semblance of the female form. 
Whatever is underneath the corsets is 
Eltinge’s very own. He manages the 
illusion by drawing in his abdomen, in- 
flating his chest and then snapping cor- 
sets about his frame, thus increasing the 
chest measure and diminishing the 
waist line. 

One of the most serious obstacles 
which Eltinge overcomes is his beard, 
naturally black and heavy. He shaves 
but once a day, and then immediately 
before the performance, but he shaves 
so close that his skin is constantly on 
the verge of eruption. Once while enjoy- 
ing a vacation in Switzerland, he per- 
mitted his beard to grow for four weeks. 
He had been engaged for the Marigny, 
Paris, solely on his photographs in cos- 
tume, and when he reported at that 
music hall in full beard the manage- 
ment was sure that he was an impostor. 
He had been out of training for a month 
or more, and had taken on excessive 
weight. When he announced himself as 
Eltinge, Bornay, the managing di- 
rector, smiled incredulously. 

“Ts this your photograph?”’ demand- 
ed Bornay, showing one of Eltinge in 
skirts. 

“Certainly,” replied Eltinge. 

“When was it taken?” 

“It is a recent one,’’ asserted Eltinge. 

“The thing is a fake,’’ retorted the 
manager. 

Nevertheless, it was agreed that El- 
tinge should be permitted to rehearse 
with the orchestra, which he did, of 
course, in his street clothing. At re- 
hearsals he uses his natural voice, which 
is of baritone quality, Bornay watched 
him intently, and at the conclusion of 
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the rehearsal said the French equivalent 
of, ‘‘This is a swindle.” 

That evening, properly costumed, El- 
tinge amazed not only nme but the 
entire audience. 

There is nothing about Bitinge off 
the stage to indicate his calling. He is 
quiet and rather diffident, but in every 
action thoroughly masculine. He seldom 
mingles with members of his profes- 
sion, and is not inclined to social life. 
He belongs to numerous clubs and the 
sum total of his visits to them all is two 
calls. On tour also he lives a retiring life, 
never accepting invitations to social 
affairs, and avoiding the townspeople. 
In his company he always finds two or 
three congenial spirits with whom he 
sits and sups moderately after a per- 
formance. In the accepted sense of the 
term he is not a ‘‘good fellow.’”’ But he 
is in every way normal, rational and 
serious minded. 

His chief recreation is enjoyed at his 
farm, Fort Solonga, Long Island. There 
he has established his father and 
mother, and lives the existence of the 
country gentleman. He has a motor car, 
and he enjoys fishing. He seldom reads 
a book, but subscribes to all of the better 
magazines. He never attends baseball 
games, but does like horse-racing. 

Eltinge has accumulated a great deal 
of money, and he means to hold on to it. 
He invests his savings cautiously. In 
private life he is a neatly dressed, well 
groomed young man whom one might 
mistake for a bank teller. 

Of course, he has had love affairs. 
In fact, he might have several new ones in 
every city along his route, for women 
generally are fascinated by his stage 
appearance. ‘‘Mash”’ notes he receives 
in profusion, and they usually come from 
very young girls or very old women. 
Some of his correspondents write merely 
for information about his care of the 
skin, his cold cream and such things. 

He admits that he has been engaged 
to marry no less than ten times, and 
always to women outside of the theatric- 
al profession. He is certain, however, 
that while he is addicted to impersona- 
tions he will refrain from matrimony. 

Oh, yes, and this should be recorded of 
Julian Eltinge—he does not turkey-trot. 
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the BEAUTIFUL 


By ARCHIE BELL 


~|F she isn’t the most beautiful 

| | woman on the stages of the 
ae | world, her rival remains un- 
photographed and unheralded. Lina 
Cavalieri is at least the world’s most 
celebrated beauty, and while she isn’t as 
young as she used to be, having a son 
about twenty-one years of age, in a 
military academy in France, she con- 
trives by some magic to appear, to be 
about twenty-five years old when she is 
on the stage and about thirty off the 
stage. And she knows all about it. I 
remarked something about the import- 
ance of beauty—one can’t help it when 
one sees her—and she blandly replied: 


“‘God made me that way; I can’t help 
being beautiful. The papers of the world 
say that I eat some outlandish diet, en- 
gage in all sorts of silly exercises, and so 
many other things that I no longer con- 
tradict them; but as a matter of fact, I 
eat what I want at any time and I don’t 
have time to exercise at all. And the 
result? Well, I can’t help it—as I tell 
you, God made me beautiful and I sup- 
pose He preserves me.” 

So it will be noted that there is no 
foolish modesty about Lina. She knows 
she is beautiful and she frankly admits 
it. And why shouldn’t she? All the world 
seems to bear testimony to the fact. She 
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is not a wonderful singer, al- 

though she com- 

y mands a leading 

place in the op- 

eras of New 

York, Paris: 

London and St. 
Petersburg. 

The grand dukes 

of Russia have 

(7 literally laid their 

choicest treasures at 

her feet, so that she 

counts her jewels 

alone to-day to 

the tune of about 


4) BAT WHAT 
I WANT AT ANY TIME 
AND I DON’T HAVE TIME 
TO EXERCISE AT ALL”’ 


$3,000,000, and she 

has furs that are the 

envy of all the wom- 3 

en of creation. Once 

there was a particu- 

larly rare coat that 
came to Paris and 
caused much of a flurry @™ 
along the Rue de la Paix. Everyone 
wanted it, but few people felt they could 
afford such a luxury. Lina went to Rus- 
sia, and when she came back her ward- 
robe included six coats exactly like the 
one that had excited the envy of Paris. 
Jewels, furs, vast estates—all are a 
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tribute to her beauty and fascination. 

They would like to keep her always in 
Paris, but she flutters away, after a few 
months spent in one country, to new 
conquests, and to a rekindling of the old 
fires. Her acting redeems her as an opera 
singer and she wisely clings to those 
roles of modern dramatic possibilities 
which give her ample scope for her his- 
trionic as well as her vocal ability. 

At home or abroad, Cavalieri’s days 
are one constant round of movement. 
She says she does not exercise, but one 
who attempts to follow her movements 
for a single day thinks otherwise. Her 
friends cannot tell how she manages to 

keep half of her engagements; and it 
is whispered that she doesn’t. 
She darts from place to place, 
breakfasts, luncheons,  re- 
hearsals, dinners, balls, sup- 

: pers and receptions, re- 
serving it as her 

wae “right” toforget 

Mh, any engage- 

“A ments that 

happen to 

interfere 


# 

t= with 
sXe 

‘ 

~ 


her pleas- 
ure. And 
when she 
does “for- | 
get,” it is 
customary | 
for  the-| 
hostess to ; 
pass some 
fe moa 7k 
about Lina’s. 
“tempera- 
me nt,” 
which is the 
cloak that 
covers a 
multitude of 
operatic sins. 
But as to 
Lina did not 


my appointment, 
forget. In Paris 
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they say she always forgets. All her 
maids, valets, and the curious persons 
of her entourage, can’t make her re- 
member when she has an engagement. 
Everyone apologizes for her, everyone 
“‘regrets”’ that Madame had to go away, 
when the disappointed caller puts in an 
appearance; hut the fact remains usual- 
ly that ‘‘Madame forgot.” She told you 
to come to her at ten o’clock in the 
morning, but when you came you 
found no Lina, and, on inquiry, 
found that she was bustling 
about keeping other en- 
gagements that she had 
made for the same hour. 

I had none of these 
unpleasant experi- ° 
ences, however, and 
found the celebrated 
beauty ‘‘at home” 
at the rather imper- 
tinent hour that I 
had named, a ‘‘sys- 
tem” that perhaps 
had its advantages. 
That is, I found Lina 
in the theatre in her 
dressing-room. And it 
was just inthis way that “ 
I wanted to find her. She 
is a child of the footlights, 
the orchestra and the rouge; 
I wanted my introduction to 
her to be in that atmosphere. 

As if planned by some careful stage 
manager (and in these little matters 
concerning herself she knows all the 
tricks of the trade), she was seated in 
front of a big mirror, around which elec- 
tric lights were blazing. She was decked 
in the. “royal” raiment that she affects 
for her first numbers in concert. The 
diamonds that were literally piled 
upon her head and about her throat 
seemed like the prisms that hang 
from old-fashioned chandeliers. 
The glowing words of romantic 
scribes had not done her full justice. 
She looked like a ravishing beauty of 
twenty-five years, while about her there 
was the air that one might expect from 
the reincarnation of a Byzantine em- 
press, a sultry queen of the Orient—the 
sort of woman for whom Troy fell. 

She raised her hand in greeting and 
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immediately her face lit up with an 
expression that sultry queens of the 
Orient never knew. She was the typical 
beauty of southern Italy, with all those 
sharp glances of the eyes, the raven 
black hair and face that seemed to light 
up as she spoke. Also, there was about 
her much of the grand lady of Paris, the 
flattered and adored pet of salons, the 
. professional 

: beauty who 

would be 
bored 
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Je". 4 was beautiful, because she 

;' knew it better than anyone 
could have told her. Yet there 
was a vivacity to her manner that 
seemed to belie any suggestion of the 
first impression. It was nearly time for 
her first number. She was quickly to her 
feet when the announcement was made; 
and gently tapping her toes to the floor 
in imitation of some Neapolitan dance 
that flashed to her mind, she asked: 

“How long will you stay?” 

“Very long, with your permission,” I 
replied man-like. 

“Good,” she laughed, and quickly 
skipped to the stage. 
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After the performance she said she 
would not waste time changing her 
costume, so, bundled up in a big otter 
coat, Cavalieri went back to her hotel, 
where she invited me to supper and to 
ask all the questions I pleased. “ Being 
interviewed,” she said, “‘is like being 
photographed. I dread it for a long 
time, one quite as much as the other, 
but when the time comes and I am 
‘cornered,’ as you say in America, I 
submit gracefully—I guess that is the 
way to say it—and rather enjoy the 
operation.” 

Naturally, the first question to mind 
was concerning her willingness to retire 
from opera for the purpose of making a 
concert tour. 

“Why, I love concert work,”’ she in- 
terrupted, “probably more than I 
would if it were not for the fact that I 
usually give excerpts from operas on my 
concert programs, and usually I select 
the numbers that are my favorites from 
my favorite operas. One has a greater 
scope in opera and I am aware that 
concert work is much more difficult; I 
am much more fatigued after a concert 
than after a regular performance at the 
opera. 

“Vou know I was going to be a 
dancer once and I have never overcome 
my desires in that direction. I even have 
ambitions to become a dramatic actress. 
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“Paul Hervieu, the French author who has writ- 
ten several plays for the Théatre Francais and 
who has been played in America by Olga 
Nethersole, says that he will write me a 


piece if I will act in it. But the ideal 
condition, which I am afraid will never 
come, would be to dance one evening, 
sing the next and act the next. They 
all are my life, and I would then be 
able to express myself in what I am 
now limited in expressing. I feel that 
ate I have something that I 
want to give and 
cannot give to 
audiences when 
I merely 
sing.” 
L i na 
had been 
interviewed 
before. Just a 
question and she 
asked and an- 
. swered a dozen 
# that I had in 
mind. She speaks 
rapidly and be- 
comes excited as 
she speaks, in her 
desire to impress 
upon the listener 
her ideas and 
convictions. 
Asked whether 
she preferred to 
sing in Peters- 
burg, London, 
Paris or New 
York, because 
she has scored 
a big success 
in all of these 
capitals, she 
said: 

“T do not 
care where it is, so long as I 
feel that the audience is in- 
terested in me and in what I 
am trying to do. I cannot say 
that the audiences in Russia or in 
France are more enthusiastic or atten- 
tive than they are in America; on the 
contrary, it seems to me that the audi- 
ences in all countries are much alike. 
As for a place to live, I prefer Paris, al- 
though I am an Italian. Paris is the place 










“T WAS GOING 
TO BE A DANC- 
ER ONCE, AND I 
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MY DESIRES IN 
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for artists, but even there I grow restless 
and must move on. I don’t like to re- 
main more than a few months in any 
city or country.” 

Quickly we came to the subject of 
marriage, for Cavalieri’s marriage to a 
New Yorker of prominent family, some 
time ago, attracted as much attention as 
anything she has ever done. 

“Marriage is not for artists of the 
stage,” she said flatly. “It is a mistake 
for them to undertake it. People who 
are married should have much time to 
devote to one another, the best time of 
their lives. They should feel rested and 
be in their best moods when they are 
together. With artists, this is impossible. 
There are the petty annoyances and 
quarrels that result from the hard work 
at the theatre. The artist comes home 
and does not want to be 
bothered with a mate. 
It’s quite the 
question. The report 
that Lu- cien Mura- 
tore, who 
travels 
and sings a 
great deal 
with me, is 
really my 
husband, is 
too absurd. 

We are ‘mar- 
ried artis- 
tically’ if 
you wish; 
we admire 
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the work of one another, and like to 

work together, as we have so many times! 

at the Paris opera, but we have never 

thought of becoming husband and 

wife.” 
I asked her at what age and in what 

country women are most beautiful. For? 

the first time, she hesitated for an} 

answer. ‘ 4 
Then, “I 

believe that 

Balzac said 

a woman 

was most 

beautiful “at 

forty, but 

personal 

opinion is 

that she is 

beginning tO «mmm 

go downli® 

hill at forty. 

Perhaps 

thirty-five 

is a good 

age to men- 

tion in that 

connection, 

because 


wit 
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some of the most beautiful women I 
have ever known were around that age. 
And as to the matter of country, I can- 
not tell to save me. Sometimes I have 
believed that women were most beauti- 
ful in Italy, then I was sure that I had 
been mistaken when I went to Paris, 
only to change my opinion again when 
I went to Russia, as I do now every 
year. Then see here in America! No, I 
cannot say that women are more beau- 
tiful in one country than another. Beau- 
ty is everywhere. That reminds me, 
which nationality do you prefer to inter- 
view?” 

“Ttalian.”’ 

“There, you see, Americans are tact- 
ful too,’ she laughed as she attacked 
a bowl of rice and milk at midnight, 
while the other guests around her table 
were enjoying a splendid feast with 
champagne and the “trimmings.” I 
noted that she drank about a teaspoon- 
ful of wine. She stopped a waiter who 
was filling her glass, and filled it for her- 
self from a pitcher of water. 

“Despite the fact that I am eating 
rice and milk to-night, because I am very 
_ tired after singing,” she said, “I do not 

have any faith in prescribed diets. I 
eat whatever I please, and I find as a 
consequence that I can eat whatever I 
want. I could drink wine, but I do not 
care for it. Smoking? Bah, that is differ- 
ent. I would advise all women not to 
smoke, because I think it is a disgusting 
habit. I hate the odor of tobacco smoke, 
even, and although I know that it is 
becoming quite customary in France, 
England and Russia—even in America 
—I am not interested to know what it is 
that pleases the women when they 
smoke, because I do not like it and I will 
not try to cultivate a liking for it.’’ 

Natalini Cavalieri is a very different 
person from the little Roman girl of a 
few years ago, and she has no hesitation 
in talking about those early days. They 
were days of extreme poverty, and when 
she was a youngster, she was the bread- 
winner for the family. She says she re- 
calls well enough that when she was 
three years old, she had made up her 
mind that she would be a singer or a 
dancer. Her mother tells her of the days 
when she was an infant and would cry 
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until placed upon the floor, where she 
would try to dance. At five years of age, 
she “felt the call.’ She went into the 
streets and sang. Her father died and 
the coins that were placed in her palm 
in those days were taken home and 
became of substantial aid'to the mother 
who tried to keep her little flock together 
and found difficulty in the task. Finally 
Lina began to sing in the cafés. She fre- 
quented the wine parlors where there 
were rich people and they threw her 
large coins when she sang and danced. 
She says she could barely wait for the 
time when she could run home_and 
count up the night’s earnings, for the 
family, although likely descended from 
the Roman cavaliers, had become pover- 
ty-stricken and its condition had been 
aggravated by the death of the prin- 
cipal bread-winner, her father. 

One night somebody heard Lina sing 
and asked her where she lived. He 
called upon her and made arrangements 
to have her educated. Then came suc- 
cess and she soon found herself in Paris, 
which stretched out its long arms to her, 
as it always does to a beautiful woman. 
Lina was not then, as she is not now, a 
great singer, but she was then as she is 
now, a good singer. And she was always 
an excellent actress. She has much of 
the stage charm that we know best in 
Mary Garden, another singer of much 
the same type. She captivated Paris, 
held St. Petersburg in her grasp, and she 
conquered New York and London. 

I have it from good authority, if not 
from Lina herself, that they would like 
her to remain in Russia. She is close to 
the court at Petersburg, the prime 
favorite of grand dukes and several per- 
sons of princely rank, who literally vie 
with one another to present to her the 
most wonderful gifts. Usually these have 
taken the form of jewels, and wishing if 
possible to see them, I remarked about 
the three gigantic emeralds that she was 
wearing upon her fingers and the huge 
square-cut diamonds that hung in her 
ears. 

“Do you like jewels?”’ she asked in- 
nocently. “‘Then let me show you some 
of mine. I brought only a third of my 
collection with me on this tour, but you 
may like to see them.” 
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Then she called for the private 
detective, whom she carries with her to 
guard her treasures day and night, and 
he placed in her lap a jewel chest that 
contained articles which approached in 
value some of the items in the collection 
in the Tower of London and belonging to 
the British crown. 

“Hold your hand,” she said play- 
fully, “‘and I will put one million dollars 
in it.” If such a thing happened, I as- 
sured her that I would never wash the 
hand again, but still laughing, she 
began to hang ropes of pearls over my 
fingers. She has six or seven yards of 
them, ranging in size from that of a 
hazelnut to a small French pea. Then 
over my hand she placed the wonderful 
emerald collaret which belonged to Lady 
Hamilton. It contains ten or twelve 
emeralds larger than a half-dollar, sur- 
rounded by diamond designs that make 
it all look like an Irish crochet collar. 
Over these she laid a massive corona 
made of diamonds, several stones ap- 
proaching in size, if not equaling, the 
prize gems in the late Queen Victoria’s 
crown. 

“See that hole?’ she said, pointing to 
a hole in the front of the corona. ‘‘Re- 
member that and I’ll tell you something 
about it after a while.” 

She piled on this heap five large dia- 
mond bow-knots, at the ends of which are 
huge pear-shaped pearls. The largest 
of the bows is about six inches across. 
Then she placed a huge rope over the 
pile, remarking with just pride: ‘What 
do you think of that?” It is about thirty 
inches long and is made of diamonds 
nearly the size of acorns. While I re- 
mained speechless, she laid over the top, 
a “ribbon” of pearls and diamonds 
nearly two inches wide and fully a yard 
in length. 

Cavalieri brushed off the jewels to a 
pile on the table before her. “Now 
you've held the million dollars that I 
promised, what do you think of this?” 
She opened a leather casket and picked 
up an unset diamond, said to have been 
her latest present from Russia, and laid 
it on the table before us. It was nearly 
the size of an English walnut and was so 
clear and beautifully cut that it seemed 
to shimmer and shiver on the white 
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spread. “‘That’s what I hang in the hole 
of the corona,” explained its owner, 
“‘or, that is, I do sometimes; it depends 
upon the city where I am appearing.”’ 

After the gasp of amazement had 
passed, we resumed the interview, which 
lasted until long after midnight, because 
our conversation had developed the 
fact that Cavalieri was booked to take 
the same train—a “‘beastly early train” 
—the next morning, as I had planned to 
board, and she explained: ‘‘ Although 
we'll have five hours together on the 
train to-morrow morning, we’d better 
do most of our talking to-night, because 
—well, because women do not always 
look their best in the morning.” 

This, however, did not apply to Lina 
Cavalieri. At 8 o’clock she was bustling 
around the hotel lobby, waiting for her 
automobile, seeing to her luggage and 
looking as radiant and fresh as a twenty- 
year-old girl—just as she looked 
throughout the wearisome journey of 
the day, never by looks betraying the 
fact that she has a son almost grown to 
manhood. 

“What opera do you like best?” 

“That depends upon what I am sing- 
ing at the time. Sometimes I think I 
like ‘Thais’ best because Massanet told 
me that I was his favorite in the part. 
Then, when I am singing one of the 
others, I am certain that it is better 
than ‘Thais.’ I love them all; they are 
my life and I live in them, so it would 
be impossible for me to say which I like 
best. Why, I can’t even say whether I 
like French opera better than Italian 
opera. For that matter, I have an ambi- 
tion to sing in German opera; for in- 
stance, Isolde, in ‘Tristan und Isolde’-— 
what do you think of that? I believe 
that Debussy has gone a step further in 
music than all of his predecessors, and 
I have no hesitation in placing ‘Pelleas 
et Melisande’ among the sublimest 
works of art, but I have never yet sung 
in it.” 

She could quickly tell her choice of 
amusements, because she had just 
spent the afternoon at a motion-picture 
show. “I adore them,” she gurgled. 
‘“Whenever I have the time in any city 
I always go to see the ‘movies’—isn’t 
that what you call them in America? 
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To-day I saw the talking pictures for 
the first time and I was delighted. 
Think of what an unlimited field is 
opened! I have always hesitated about 
posing for ‘movies’ myself, although I 
have had several offers to do so; but 
now if the voice can be heard, I shall be 
glad to pose. I have promised to pose 
for some films for an Italian firm, how- 
ever, and I mean to do so, because I 
guess it would help a friend of mine— 
and what’s the use of having a friend, if 
you can’t do something for him?” 

“What do you like best about Ameri- 
ca—men, women, or what?” 

“The spirit of work and enterprise 
everywhere in this country. Big men 
and little men hustling about their 
business and doing things that European 
men would not do or think of doing. I 
love this spirit of progress, for that’s 
just what it is, you know. You are exact, 
over here; you want truth and you will 
get it. And don’t imagine that I say 
these things because I want to flatter 
Americans, for all countries are alike to 
me; I talk freely—do you know how 
much we European women are indebted 
to the American women? Even for our 
costumes. We got the ‘low neck’ gown 
from America. They are beautiful and 
so widely worn abroad that people some- 
times forget where they came from. 
There is no country on earth where such 
good shoes are made. An European 
woman, who cares anything about how 
she looks, wouldn’t think of wearing 
shoes that were not American. American 
dentists are the best in the world—none 
to compare to them. 
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“Yes, and that reminds me, probably 
you should insist upon American opera 
—that is, opera translated into the 
English language. I believe that this 
should be done in every country. People 
should understand the words and then 
they will have a deeper appreciation of 
what they are hearing. You know we 
insist upon it in Paris. Yes, I have tried 
to sing in English, but my English is so 
very bad—and more’s the pity, I have 
little time to try to improve it. But I 
should like to sing in English when I 
sing in America and in England.” 

“Which is more necessary in modern 
opera, to sing or to act?” 

“The voice is the first thing, the first 
essential, and without it, no girl should 
undertake an operatic career. It is the 
first thing, and it is the last thing—first, 
last and all the time.” 

“What are some of your favorite 
things in life—but please be very care- 
ful when you tell me what you like best 
to eat.” 

“Certainly, I like spaghetti best— 
that’s what you wanted me to say, 
wasn’t it? I would rather have spaghetti 
than the finest concoction in the world. 
I like the harp best among instruments, 
blue best among colors, emeralds and 
diamonds—and, yes, pearls and rubies— 
among jewels, sables among furs and 
tennis among games. That reminds me: 
I told you that I didn’t exercise. Well, I 
don’t have time. Some day I shall have 
time and take it to play tennis. I am 
glad that the American women play so 
many good outdoor games. I guess 
that’s everything I like best.” 














and the losing fight. 
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In getting on the stage 


As told by an actress to 
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The seventh and last of a series of articles, each complete in itself, in which 
an actress tells just how she got on the stage—and stayed there. 
describes frankly the struggle to WANT those things which are good and right, 


In this she 























and I sat for a moment per- 
i=} fectly still, my hot face pressed 
against the cold, black mouthpiece 
that was to record my answer. Every- 
thing about me cried out for this man. 
Impossible for him to have wanted 
my love one whit more than I wanted 
his. Stimulated by the wine, keyed up 
by my talk with Belman, with principle 
and convictions shaken to their founda- 
tions by the exigencies of the life I -was 
living, I longed to be soothed—as only 
Haddon could soothe me. His un- 
answerable arguments were all I had to 
cling to now in the chaos that sur- 
rounded me. Then, besides, I just 
wanted him! 

“Helen!” 

“Yes,” I answered. “ Just a minute— 
please! I’m thinking!” 

“Need you think? Surely your heart 
must tell you what to do. Darling! I'll 
send a taxi—” 

“Wait!” I said breathlessly. “Wait! 
I have to think!” 

“All right,” he returned quietly. 
“T am a patient man, but I am also a 
determined one, Helen.” 

I, should have hung up the receiver, 
you say? Having discovered the kind of 
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man he was IJ should have cut him dead, 
drawn aside my skirts and passed him 
by as I would a person afflicted with 
the plague! That’s what you say? Well, 
here in my room I am laughing at you! 
The laugh is a mirthless one, to be sure. 
But there is a world of understanding 
in it. As you are talking, just so I would 
have talked at one time. As you judge 
me, so would I have judged you— 
before, before the temptation had come 
to me. As you protest your strength, 
just so would I have protested mine. 
You sneer. 

“In the blood!” you mutter. I 
don’t know. As a matter of fact, none of 
us know what has colored the blood of 
our ancesters. There was one time in 
my life when I would have sworn to the 
moral purity of countless. antecedents. 
Now I realize that under the respectable 
mantle they showed the world may have 
lain a million blood-red sins. But sin 
causes suffering and suffering has its 
aftermath of wisdom and a deeper 
charity for and understanding of the 
faults of others. So it is not without its 
mission—and a worthy one at that. 

And so, perhaps because it was in my 
blood, I hesitated. Not on account of 
the sin of yielding but because of another 
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very practical and mercenary reason. 
My promise to Belman stared me in 
the face. He would know, of course, 
if I broke it. What would he do? It was 
in his power to do almost anything. 
One thing was certain. He would ab- 
solutely lose confidence in me. And 
this might entail—well, I simply couldn’t 
afford what it might entail! The down- 
fall of all my hopes and plans, the 
Omega of my ambitions. And all for 
a wild yielding to a mad passion which 
could only have one ending, as Haddon 
did not believe in marriage. 

“It’s impossible!” I heard myself 
saying in a cool little voice. 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I say. What do you imagine 
the people in this place would think if 
I were to be seen leaving here in a taxi 
at this hour of the night?” 

“It’s nobody’s business. I tell you 
I need you, Helen! I’ve got to talk to 
you! I’m blue as the devil and I don’t 
want to drink. But if you don’t 
come—!”’ 

There followed a silence that was a 
threat. My fighting blood stirred. 

“Oh, I don’t mean anything, Helen, 
except that I’ve got to see you. I didn’t 
know you could be so hard and cold.” 
P Me didn’t think you could be so sel- 

Ss ! ” 

“‘Selfish—to want you?” 

“Yes, at this hour; I can’t do it, Mr. 
Haddon. It’s impossible!’’ 

His receiver clashed on its hook and, 
trembling all over, I replaced mine. 

So that was the way it was to end— 
this friendship I had thought to be so 
perfect! 

My exhilaration had vanished. I felt 
suddenly cold and tired and frightfully 
depressed. Already this life I had 
chosen had begun to take its toll. 
Experience had brought sophistication; 
sophistication, unbelief; unbelief—the 
chaos. 

“Oh Lord!” I murmured wearily as I 
got draggingly out of my clothes and 
“Oh Lord!” again as, the light out, I 
slipped my hot body in between the cool 
sheets. Then because mind and body 
were both exhausted—-and both young, 
I fell asleep. 

I was awakened at high noon by the 


ringing of the telephone. I yawned, 
dazed for a minute, vaguely unhappy 
with the sensation that something 
wrong or unpleasant had happened. 
You know how the pall of anything 
hangs over the mind while it sleeps, to 
be the first thing to arrest attention 
upon awakening. Like a flash I remem- 
bered what was the matter. My heart 
started to pound. Perhaps it was 
Haddon at the ’phone, repentant, 
kindly—just my friend as of yore. I 
rushed to the telephone. 

“Hello!” 

““Hello—Helen!”’ It was Olive Fren- 
year’s voice, worried, hesitating. 

“Ves—it’s I.” 

Glad relief showed in her answer. 
“‘Dear—I’m so glad. So glad! Are you 
up yet?” 

“Why, no—what’s the matter? Re- 
hearsal or something?” 

“No, honey—nothing. I just wanted 
to hear your voice—to know you were 
safe at home. Mr. Belman—was anx- 
ious!” 

“What was he anxious about?” I 
asked dully. 

“We'll talk about that when I see 
you. Will you have breakfast at home or 
are you going out with Haddon?” 

“At home,” I said. ‘‘I haven’t heard 
from Haddon this morning, Olive.” 

“Oh,” she said, and again I thought 
there was relief in her tone. We talked 
for a moment longer. Then I rang for 
my maid and breakfast and took my 
bath. 

As I got ready for the matinée I 
brooded miserably. Was it, then, impos- 
sible for just friendship to exist between 
a man and a woman not physically 
repulsive to one another? Could there 
be no alliance of mind? The thought 
sickened me and yet I knew it had 
truth behind it. Spirituality, mentality 
—sex. And the greatest of these is sex! 

Haddon was not at the theatre that 
afternoon. Nor did he appear at the 
evening performance. Olive and Belman 
said nothing, but there was tender 
understanding and pity in their faces 
when they regarded me. They asked me 
to supper after the theatre but I refused. 
I wanted to creep away by myself and 
nurse my hurt. I wanted to be where 
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I DRESSED WITH GREAT CARE, JOINED MICHAEL AND WENT WITH HIM TO WHERE MOTHER, RADIANT, 
; WITH. IT WAS GOOD TO SEE THEM AGAIN, TO FEEL THEIR PRIDE, 
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WAS ‘WAITING WITH SOME OF HER FRIENDS AND A BUNCH OF YOUNG PEOPLE I HAD GONE TO SCHOOL 
TO KNOW THAT I HAD MADE GOOD. BUT I WAS NOT HAPPY 
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Haddon might get me on the wire and 
in some way reinstate himself in my 
respect. For the fascination he possessed 
for me was as strong as ever. 

But he did not call. Nor was he at the 
theatre the next night. It was then I 
went to Olive. 

“Olive, where is he?” I asked mis- 
erably. 

“Oh, in any one of a hundred cafés, 
sopping up highballs,” she told me with 
a lightness intended to deceive. “It’s 
Haddon’s weakness, Helen. Just so often 
he goes away on—one of these. He 
usually waits for some kind of an 
excuse. Almost any will do.” 

My pride came battling to the front 
again. So—he had used my refusal as 
one of his excuses to indulge in his 
besetting sin! I vowed a vow. Never 
again would I see or be seen alone with 
Haddon. Since he cared so little, I 
would see that he should mean nothing 
in my life. I went home with my head 
held high, lips firm and heart beating 
strong with this determination. He 
should not have the power to drag me 
down or make me miserable. I would be 
mistress of my own destiny. And so I 
entered the house. 

On the hall table was a letter from 
Haddon. 

I grasped it and rushed up the stairs 
to my room. I tore open the envelope 
crazily with trembling fingers, and 
feasted my eyes on the one page of small, 
compact writing. 


Dear Helen: 

I've tried to get along without you, but 
I’m afraid it’s impossible. I want you 
back—in the old way! If you will be as 
you were before—just my little pal—I 
promise never again to offend you as I did 
the other night. It is not my fault that I 
love you. I shall not try to remedy that, for 
I want that love to be a beacon to me—to 
guide me straight. I’m not a bad man, 
dear child. Selfish, I admit. But I wouldn’t 
harm you for the world. And you have it 
in your power to help me toward the best. 

ease have supper with me alone, 
Saturday, after the show, and at least talk 
things over. 

I've been drinking a lot—but that’s 
over now and with your help I'll never 
taste another drop. Happon. 


I pressed the letter to my lips. Oh, of’ 
course he was just as I had thought him 


after all! Our friendship would be a 
wonderful, helpful thing. It would be 
a buoy to both of us. How happy I was! 

And what a happy supper that was 
on Saturday night! The dear Haddon 
of those first days with a new charm of 
tenderness and wistful anxiety to please. 
Penitent he was, but not too penitent. 
According to his ideas, he had done noth- 
ing wrong save in being perhaps a little 
inconsiderate. But he was sorry for 
having caused me pain. Never would 
he do it again. Once more in his pres- 
ence, comforted by his understanding, in 
the thrall of his charm, I knew that 
never, while life should last, could I 
endure it without him. And I never 
have. But how he has made me suffer! 
My madness for Haddon has kept me 
from what I firmly believe are the 
truly best things in life—if one has not 
lost the power to appreciate them: 
home, husband, children. But for what 
he has taken he has also given—much. 
His sound, shrewd judgment, his friends, 
his coaching, are largely responsible fot 
what success I have had—and I am 
counted very successful in the world 
of theatres. . 

My promise to Belman I kept to the 
letter. To the letter. 

“Her Last Defense” went to Chicago 
for a four weeks’ engagement. We played 
at the Illinois all that time to big houses. 
Olive Frenyear was very sweet and un- 
selfish and shared all honors with me. 
Because I had lived in Chicago all my 
life and because Mother was so well 
known socially, I naturally was a good 
drawing card. The critics were most 
kind. 

Haddon came on for the opening 
night. Then he had to go back, for 
several new shows were rehearsing and 
he was needed in New York. He left 
immediately after the last act. I had 
just entered my dressing room after the 
final curtain when he rapped. 

“May I come in for just a moment, 
Miss Burnham?” 

“Of course.”? I motioned my maid 
out. He took me swiftly into his arms. 

““Good-by, little woman! You did 
splendidly—we’ll have you starring in 
a season. Is everything the same?” 

** Absolutely.” 
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“Nobody else?” 

“Never!” 

“On the level?” 

“On the level!” 

He looked deep into my eyes and 
kissed me again. 

“You wont drink?” I asked. 

“Not a drop!” 

“Nor like anyone else—better?”’ 

“Nobody else—ever, ever, ever!”’ 

“On the level?” 

“On the level!” 

This was a formula we nearly always 
went through upon parting. That ‘on 
the level’? meant a great deal. It was 
like one’s word of honor. We had agreed 
that Saturday night that everything 
between us must always be “on the 
level.” 

He left me flushed and trembling from 
his embrace and just as he went out 
Dr. O’Malley came in. He was alone 
and came toward me eagerly, his face 
alight with pride in what he had once 
sarcastically termed my “‘histrionic, 
prowess.”’ But as his eyes rested on my 
face, I saw his expression suddenly 
change. He looked at me keenly and I 
knew what he thought, for he must have 
met Haddon near the wings. But if 
his thoughts were not pleasant, his 
words were. He had come to take me 
‘home, where Mother was giving a supper 
for me. Belman and Olive had been 
invited, but owing to a previous engage- 
ment made before leaving New York, 
were unable to be present. 

“Your mother and the bunch are all 
out in the lobby waiting,” he said. 
“How long will it take you to get that 
stuff off your face?” 

“Hours,” I said laughingly, “if you 
stand there jabbering. Call my maid, 
will you please? She’s just outside the 
door, and J’ll be with you in a jiffy. 
Will you wait outside?” 

_ “Why,” he said, flushing, “you surely 
fever permit men to wait inside, do you 
‘when you’re—you’re—getting fixed?” 

“Oh,” I said negligently, prompted by 
the imp that always prompted me when 
it was a case of shocking Michael, 
“sometimes. In this profession things 
are looked on so—er—differently, you 
know?” ' 

“T wouldn’t say that to your mother 


if I were you,” he remarked coldly, and 
he went out, closing the door carefully 
after him. 

I dressed with great care, joined 
Michael and went with him to where 
‘Mother, radiant, was waiting with some 
of her friends and a bunch of the young 
people I had gone to school with. It 
was good to see them again, to feel 
their pride, to know that I had made 
good. But I wasn’t happy. It was fright- 
fully hard playing the part of the 
Helen Burnham they had known when 
I was in reality such an entirely different 
Helen. And I was vaguely, fretfully 
discontented. Things had lost all their 
charm for me. 

During the Chicago engagement I 
lived at home of course. It would have 
broken Mother’s heart had there been 
any other arrangement. She waited up 
for me every night after the show and 
always had an appetizing little supper 
prepared for me. And we had long, 
what she thought to be heart-to-heart 
talks. But you know how much I told her. 

What could I have told her that 
‘would not have hurt and frightened and 
made her miserable? I often had a mad 
longing to throw myself at her feet, 
bury my head in her lap and cry out: 
“Oh, Mother, Mother, help me to be 
a little girl again! Make me believe 
again in the things you do! Make me 
want to be good the way you think is 
good!” For, you see, I had not only 
ceased to believe, but I had lost the 
power of wanting. I wanted to want. 
That was it. But I couldn’t. Oh, in the 
words of the prophet of slang, who- 
ever he is, believe me, for what I have 
received, I have paid! 

I was not starred the following sea- 
son nor the season after. For two years, 
though, I had splendid parts in the plays 
that were hits. My third season saw me 
a star with my name in electric lights. 
The play, however, was a failure; not, 
they thought, because of any deficiency 
of mine but because it proved mot to 
be that most elusive thing—what the 
public wants. 
| At Belman’s suggestion, then, I went 
into stock, to remain there until he 
should have found what he considered 
a suitable vehicle for me. For six months . 
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I worked as only stock people know how 
to work. A new play every week and 
parts ranging from Portia to Topsy. 

The company in which I found my- 
self was located in a city in western 
New York State. We had a pretty little 
theatre in a good part of town and the 
city’s best people were our patrons. 
And such patrons! When once a com- 
munity accepts and approves its stock 
company, there is no limit to the 
enthusiasm. The women and men root 
for their favorites and take pride in 
seeing that the seats are filled. The boys 
and girls form clubs, send flowers, 
write letters and are generally adorable. 
Some of my sweetest reminiscences 
have to do with that little stock 
theatre. 

While looking through a sheaf of 
letters in my old make-up box the other 
day, I came across a bundle marked 
“Stock Days,” signed by “Wildly 
adoring Mabel,” “‘ Devoted Bess,”’ “‘Ad- 
miring Margaret,” and other girls’ 
names qualified by extravagant ad- 
jectives. They seemed to me the love- 
liest things I had ever read. It is wonder- 
ful to inspire honest, whole-souled 
enthusiasm in youth, even if you do 
know you are not worthy, or, to put it 
more mildly, not in the least what those 
who admire you think you are. 

At last the play was found that Bel- 
man had been looking for. I said good- 
by to my beloved little city people 
and went back to New York. For 
months we rehearsed. Haddon was the 
most difficult of taskmasters, for he 
felt that my chance had come and he 
was determined nothing should be left 
undone to insure my success. But I 
was a willing worker and grudged my- 
self the hours of sleep and recreation he 
insisted I should take. During our walks 
and tennis in the parks he was the 
human companion, but of course in the 
theatre he was the Master. 

The play was a hit. At last I was a 
recognized star, with all a star’s priv- 
ileges and tribulations. I was the recip- 
ient of numerous ‘‘mash”’ notes from 
all sorts of men: Johnnies, men with 
farms, and men with money. At parties 
I was constantly meeting eligibles and 
enough attention was paid me to have 
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well turned my head, for I was pretty. 
With a fair foundation, no woman can 
help being good to look at who is as 
constantly in the hands of masseuses, 
manicures, hair-dressers and dress- 
makers as is the femine star of to-day. 

And I enjoyed it all, of course. But 
no thought of marriage entered my 
head. There was only one man in the 
world I would have dared marry— 
Michael O’Malley—and he would not 
have had me, then. Nor would I have 
become his wife for anything on earth, 
knowing his ideas and ideals—so far 
different, so much better and purer and 
saner than my own. 

We corresponded constantly, for 
something in me still clung to the old 
things and would not relinquish its 
lingering, feeble hold. I made him tell 
me of his work—of his children in the 
hospital. And he seemed glad to do so. 
In return I wrote gay, evasive letters, 
apparently frank and yet in reality 
telling nothing. 

One April morning he wrote me a 
beautiful long letter in which he told 
me about The Girl—the girl who was 
to be his wife. And for the last time he 
brought up what might have been. 


Helen, dear, it took me a long time to 
realize that you were never to be mine. 
You see you had always been in my 
pictures—my dream pictures. It was 
always You, in one of the little soft, white 
dresses you used to wear; I could see you 
pouring my coffee; you in your long coat 
and flying veil, beside me in the machine 
when I would go about to make my calls; 
you in the twilight and the lamplight, 
and the firelight. And through the long 
nights—just you, Helen! You have never 
dreamed these dreams, so you will never 
know what it has meant to me to give 
them up. 

But the worst of pain—unless it kills— 
gives way to dull throbbing to which we 
become accustomed. At first, when I 
saw you had passed out of my life, I 
vowed that I would never marry. But 
that was foolish, for I am a home-loving 
man. I want my own hearth-side and my 
own babies. 

I used to think you foolish. But now I 
firmly believe you have had to do what you 
have done. Otherwise you could not have 
been so successful. I don’t understand how 
you came by the talent—but you have it— 
‘and that’s all there is to it. 

No—not quite all, Helen. Your mother 
is so proud of you. So are your friends. 
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I’m proud of your success. But Helen—I 
know! I beg of you, guard this knowledge 
from the others. 

One thing more—please remember that 
as long as I live I am your friend. There 
never will be anything I can do for you, 
that I will not do. Call on me at any 
time. 

Good-by, dear. There must be no more 
sentiment on my part, ever, toward you. 
But I’m always here, Helen. Always herel 


I folded the letter and as I did so I 
noticed that my hands were cold and 
trembling. My lips were quivering. 
Somehow I had never thought that 
Michael could—! I rose unsteadily and 
stood for a moment, swaying, struggling 
with sobs that would not be controlled. 
— I gave up. I threw myself on the 
bed. 

“Oh, Michael!’’ I sobbed. ‘“‘Why need 
I have been like this! Why couldn’t I 
have wanted what I should! Oh, I don’t 
want to want to be like this—!’’ 
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My colored maid came softly into the 
room. 

“Miss Burnham—honey—is you for- 
gettin’ it’s a matinée? And you'll have 
your eyes all red, and Mr. Haddon that 
worried!” 

Like a flash the tempest was over. I 
rose and went to the mirror. What in 
the world had there been to cry about? 
Nerves! That’s what it was. 

“‘A little cognac, Belle,” I said, sitting 
down before the glass. I laughed at my 
reflection. 

“You should worry!” I murmured 
gaily to myself. A moment later I had 
drunk my cognac and was sitting 
passive and contented under Belle’s 
skillful ministrations. 

Yes, we are very temperamental, we 
actresses. 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay; 


Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s 
tasking. 








A POOR LOSER 


LEO DITRICHSTEIN tells a story of an author friend of his which demon- 
strates that people of great attainments are very often forgetful of small things. 

‘A friend, who is a noted novelist, is well known among his friends as ‘absent- 
minded,’ ”’ says Mr. Ditrichstein, “‘and one morning I found him with a large, 
awkward volume on his knee, heated, excited and very evidently much put out over 


something. 
*¢ ‘What is the trouble?’ I asked. 


“ “Why, I’ve lost my pen,’ was the reply, ‘and I have some letters to write that 


must go by. the next mail.’ 


“* ‘Why, where are you looking for it?’ I asked. 
“He glanced at me for a moment in an absent-minded manner, and then back 


at the book. 


“« ‘JJ believe I was looking for it,’ he responded, ‘among the p’s in the diction- 


ary.’ ” 


















Casual Chronicles 
et a Captious Critic 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 





Y way of indicating to the 
BR majority of our native theat- 

| rical managers that they have 
only themselves to blame for the 
spurious circumstances attaching to the 
metropolitan inaugurations of their 
new productions—in other words, the 
studied frigidity and (more often) 
the senseless and profitless hysteria of 
their invited first-night audiences and 
regular guard—I recently persuaded 
an acquaintance, a learned and intel- 
ligent surgeon (incidentally, one of the 
greatest in the United States), to write 
to several managements enclosing his 
checks and asking that two seats sub- 
sequently be reserved for him for each 
of the opening performances of the 
current season. 

In due time the surgeon received 
replies (returning his checks) stating 
in the main that ‘‘it was impossible to 
accede to his request because the first- 
night houses were already made up from 
their regular first-night lists.” It was 
postscripted that the surgeon might, if 
he desired, try to buy seats at the box- 
offices for such opening performances 
as he would wish to see; it being added 
that sometimes a few seats were “‘left 
over” and put on sale for the benefit of 
the public at large. 

Now, gentlemen of the jury, what is 
this New York first-night audience 
that renders its verdict for or against 
a new play? What is the caliber of its 
intelligence, what the nature of its 
critical acumen? The professional re- 
viewers I except from the present cat- 
alogue: I have neither space nor 











inclination to make an excursion to-day 
into their talents. But the general 
audience, what of that? Is it the sort of 
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gathering that is properly constituted to 
pass on a dramatic production? Is it 
the sort of congregation that is capable 
of assisting the managers in any tonic 
way? Does it help with its applause? 
Does it help with its lack of applause? 
Does it—can it—exercise judgment of 
any respectable kind (adverse appraisal 
or favorable appraisal) in any manner 
beneficial to these very managers who 
seduce themselves year by year into the 
hallucination that it does and can? 

I will not finally say. But, after an 
attendance upon some sixteen succes- 
sive premiéres up to the time of writing, 
I may best suggest to the forgetful 
managers the scholarly aspect of their 
typical New York first-night audience 
by citing, in a general, albeit sufficiently 
illustrative way, the personnel of such 
an audience as it has, on each of the 
sixteen nights in point, assaulted my 
vision. Here then, is an approximate 
register of the representative New York 
first-night audience: 

38 Actresses out of work. 

31 Actors out of work. 

3 Wine agents. 
1 Diamond Jim Brady. 
8 Song Writers. 
42 Kept Women. 
42 Keepers (chiefly stockbrokers, pea- 
fowlish tradesmen and old roués). 
1 Corset manufacturer. 
2 Scene painters. 

14 Members of leading woman’s 

family, or friends. 

10 Members of leading man’s family, 

or friends. 

50 Friends or members of families of 

other actors in the company. 
1 Wife of orchestra leader. 
60 ‘Gentlemen friends”’ of the chorus 





























girls (if a musical comedy pre- 
miére). 
2 Stenographers in producer’s office. 
5 Celebrated American playwrights. 
4 Program, billboard, etc., advertis- 
ing men. 
2 Ticket speculators. 
2 Firemen. 
3 Newspaper illustrators. 
2 Dressmakers. 
2 Milliners. 
1 William Hepner (wigmaker) 
2 Representatives Orange Costume 
Company. 
1 Representative Russell Uniform 
Company. 
1 Cammeyer (shoe-man). 
25 Song Pushers (if a musical comedy 
opening). 
4 Play-brokers. 
3 Other managers. 
1 Edward Lauterbach (diner-out and 
dinner-in.) 
2 Theatrical doctors. 
9 Lawyers (if a Belasco premiére). 
1 Hotel manager. 
2 Ex-waiters, now restaurant man- 
agers. 
1 Frederick Housman (friend of 
Diamond Jim Brady). 
6 Chorus-girls-de-luxe. 
3 Librettists. 
2 Newspaper “‘society ”’ editors. 
4 Vaudeville booking agents. 
8 Members producing manager’s 
staff, 
1 Producing manager’s valet. 
3 Producing managers’ women 
friends. 
3 Manager’s friends’ friends. 
1 Theatrical photographer. 
1 Florist (come to see how his 
flowers look in the lobby). 
3 Press-agents-at-large. 
3 Producing manager’s backers. 
2 Sunday newspaper supplement 
humorists. 
2 Restaurant-cabaretists. <* 
6 Audience-scouts (regulars who 
attend openings for the purpose 
of indulging in entr’-acte con- 
versation with the actresses and 
other girls present whom they 
know—or desire to meet). 
There, in the aggregate, is the New 
York first-night audience! 
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Were I a manager or a playwright, I 
should prefer to inaugurate my piece 


on the second night. 
T rical novelty in Paris was a 
sadly disappointed bird. My- 
self an excursionist in a critical capacity, 
I found it necessary, after witnessing 
a dozen of these woeful exhibits, to get 
myself semi-intoxicated before I could 
manage to persuade myself to recall 
duty and insinuate my person into still 
another theatre. I had duly inspected 
several typical Gallic problem plays of 
the order of “Vouloir” and “ Réussir”’ 
with the usual resultant acute neuralgia 
of the eyeball, and several typical 
“‘vévues”? wherein, as per custom, the 
wit concerned itself chiefly with animad- 
versions upon the conventionally seg- 
regated sections of the human body 
and with all the girls coming out on the 
stage as nude as they were the distant 
day they last took a bath. After this 
protracted ocular debauch, I was just 
preparing to cable a resignation, when 
I bethought me that there remained still 
the Guignol—that last hope always of 
seekers after the theatrical unusual in 
Paris. ‘Therefore: ‘‘ Quick, cocher,”’ 


* * * 





HE recent searcher after theat- 











' spake I, “quick to the Rue Chaptal!”’ 


May I report to you in the present 
tense? 

A duller bill here than ordinarily, but 
no Guignol bill so dull that the good 
Directeur Maurey does not give us at 
least a whiff or two of novelty. 

Whiff number one is a piece by G. 
Giacosa called ‘‘Les Ficelles,” or ‘‘The 
Strings,’’ wherein we see a huge box 
containing the stock marionette figures 
which, when operated from above, 
resolve themselves into a compound 
satirical commentary on men and men’s 
affairs. Obeying the strings that are 
attached to all mortals, the supposed 
dummies say their little say and act 
their little act until the controlling 
hand of the man higher up quiets them. 

Whiff number two is a thriller given 
the title “S. O. S.,” and evidently 
inspired by the disaster that befell the 
steamship Titanic. Of no intrinsic 
dramatic merit whatever, this piece is 
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yet deserving of attention by virtue of 
the originality and craftiness with 
which it has been staged. The scene is 
the smoking room of an ocean liner. 
By the simple device of putting a few 
loosely screwed electric fans in the wings 
and causing a stage hand to pound on 
the floor with a cloth-covered mallet at 
regular intervals of every several sec- 
onds, the producer has succeeded so 
closely in duplicating the sound of a 
ship’s engines and movement at sea 
that the effect upon the audience is 
truly remarkable. And, when the great 
vessel is supposed to hit an iceberg and 
the lights in the smoking room are grad- 
ually dimmed and the electric fans and 
pounding off stage are made slowly to 
cease, the audience, having become ac- 
customed to the noises of the ship’s move- 
ment in the same subconscious manner 
actually experienced at sea, is caused to 
feel the sudden stopping of the vessel’s 
engines with a very realistic jar. A 
neatly thought-out bit of trickery, by 
all odds the simplest and best of the sort 
that I have observed. 

The other items on the Guignol pro- 
gram are a labored and unfunny skit 
called “Le Joli Garcon” (The Pretty 
Boy), by André Mycho; and a typical 
Guignol shiverer, albeit a vastly less 
ingenious one than usual, called “‘Le 
Croissant Noir” (The Black Crescent), 
in which Russian officers shoot up a 
couple of soldiers in the dead of night 
for the honor of the Tsar or Russia or 
military discipline or sométhing or other. 
Also “‘Le Bonheur,” an unhappy trifle 
by M. Veber, that ardent apostle of 
the dramatic platitude. 


* * * 


\LMOST every dramatic critic 
A in the land has recently been 
bombarded with epistles from 
one Robin Ernest Dunbar—habitat: 
South Bend, Indiana. Robin, so it ap- 
pears from his circular, is the organizer 
of a society for the redemption of the 
ruined native drama, a savior of the 
American stage, a contributor to ‘‘the 
revolutionary journals of the day,” “a 
student of the leading movements of the 
times in science and art”—and “a crea- 
tor of modern dramas!” In fewer words, 
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Robin agrees that he is quite a little 
fellow. He adds that he was born on 
March 13 (unlucky day?), 1868, and is 
“‘of sturdy character.” 

What is troubling this young man at 
present is the seeming disinclination of 
the critics of America to pay any 
attention to his latest dramatic brain- 
child, ‘Arthur Sonten,” with the con- 
sequence that he has paid Romeike 
five dollars for one hundred clippings 
and has received no clippings. (Robin, 
however, is going to get one clipping 
very shortly.) In the circular describ- 
ing his chef d’oeuvre, the young scala- 
wag says: “‘‘Arthur Sonten’ has been 
read by some of the leading thinkers and 
authors of the day. It has been hotly 
abused” (ah, Robin—thou frank soul!) 
“and warmly praised.” (“A family ever 
regards its offspring as blessed with 
genius ’’—Montaigne.) “It has repeated 
the history of all strongly naturalistic 
plays of the ages. It is saturated with 
modern thought. It treats of Christian- 
ity, socialism and genius.” 

Probably believing that the circular 
fails to do him and his play justice, 
Robin yesterday sent me still another 
missive (the sixth) whose contents I 
feel so proud of that I cannot resist 
the temptation to divulge them to the 
world. (Robin informs me that he once 
thought I was one of the best critics in 
the world—or something big like that. 
(Ah, March 13!) Well, anyway, here’s 
the letter. The spelling is not Robin’s. 
I have corrected it. 

The fault with most writers is not lack 
of brilliancy and intelligence but of cour- 
age. The philosophy of the world is 
tinged with commercialism yet it is a fact 
that the excellent doesn’t pay at all, until 
it has been forced down hostile throats. 
The question is, what is the excellent? 
The answer is not hard to one who has 
done such excellent work himself, as I 
have, but is to those who haven't. The 
excellent is that which takes into con- 
sideration all that has been done in the 
past. The mediocre neglects the demands 
of the past. The grd rate neglects both 
present and past. : 

Writing for the future, as I write, 
means writing for those few living per- 
sons who are working along the same high 
lines as myself. All this to you smacks 
of “preaching,” no doubt, but it is cus- 
tomary to call everything preaching 
that does not flatter weakness. As to 











Eugene Walter, he is simply a writer full 
of the present movement but ignorant 
of the past. He sets new posts in place 
of those rotted out—but no new out- 
posts. As to your fellow associate and 
Nietzsche disciple’s taste for ‘Huck 
Finn,’’ he rates himself on the same level 
with you, you who were the foremost 
critic of all, once. 

Those who write for the present stage 
are time servers; those who write for the 
smaller intellectual stage are progress 
servers. I stand for progress! You 
realize this,;—yet you seem. to think 
Walter is there,—because he is there, 
because he has made the mediocre 
remunerative. When one makes the 
excellent remunerative as I shall do, he 
can dispense with the réclame of all critics. 
They can neither help nor hurt him. You 
will read my play with pleasure and then 
forget all about it for ten years, until 
some one high in the esteem of the world 
will speak up for ‘‘Sonten,’’ and then you 
will say ‘‘‘Sonten?’—‘Sonten?’—Where 
have I heard that name before? Oh, yes, 
it’s the name of a play by Robin Ernest 
Dunbar, and—a d—d good play too!” 


Right, dear children! Robin is one of 
that multitudinous army of nuts theat- 
ricalis. Hence my offering him and 
his ware to you to-day as a laboratory 
specimen. I have read his airy little 
piece, “‘Arthur Sonten,”’ twice and care- 
fully and—being still in fairly lucid 
state—will treat you to a few choice 
passages of “Christianity, thought and 
genius.” 

No. 1 

Motty: No, no! Let me go. I have 
never lied to him yet, and I wont now! 
You know it is wrong, or you would not 
try to put a lie in my mouth! 

CHEEVERS (locks door and pui- key in 
his pocket. She runs to the other door, and he 
beats her there and locks that): Now you 
will stay and listen to me. JI have you in 
my powerl 

No. 2 

Artuur: You were not taught the dual 
code; I was. When I came to see its 
shallowness, its sophistical barrenness, I 
gave it up. Since then there has been no 
other woman for me, and there will be 
none the rest of my life. Literature gives 
me all the subsidiary outlet for my emo- 
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avenues that afford retreat to pretense and 
ignorance. I am now cutting off the road 
to political preferment by leaving a grow- 
ing party, which can soon reward its ad- 
herents with office. There are but two 
things left—you and my pen! 


No. 3 

ELTINE: But you haven’t kissed me 
once, and we're all alone. 

ARTHUR: You talk like I’m a regular 
Cheevers, and can’t be alone with a 
woman five minutes without showing 
sexual passion. : 

ELTINE: But I’m your wife; not your— 

ARTHUR: Wives can strike the sensual 
note at the wrong moment as well as 
those who are not wives, or as well as 
men who are not husbands. 

ELTINE: Just because we are married is 
no reason we shouldn’t enjoy ourselves! 


No. 4 
HARLBAR: Don’t tell me! He was to 
blame, too! I’ll teach you to disobey me! 
(He shakes him violently.) 
ARTHUR (his son): Leave me alone! 
(Breaks away crying mad.) 
Loita: Oh, pa, don’t! (She sobs.) 
ARTHUR: Stop! I wasn’t to blame! Don’t 
you strike me again! You’re a big bully, 
that’s what you are! 
ALBERT (to his brother): Cut his goddam 
head off! 
E.va: Albert! Leave the room! (Albert 
sulks out.) 
No. 5 
MILDRED: Uncle Albert has shot himself! 
ELia: My God! (She collapses.) 
MoLty: He did it on your bed too! Now 
what shall I do? 
No. 6 
ArtuHour: When I started out and found 
my audience was reluctant, recalcitrant 
and refractory, I changed my purpose and 
tried for the commercial stage. When I 
saw I couldn’t please that on account of 
dealing in reason instead of passion, I 
appealed to the publishers of intellectual 
plays. I found them as commercial as the 
others and bigger poseurs. Finally, I 
decided to paddle my own canoe all by 
my lonesome. I got up this club, invited 
in my friends and relatives, and now we 
are swimming along famously. The waves 
of this little movement will radiate around 
in every direction and finally reach the 
shore! 


tions that I need. As long as I remain 
faithful to it, I shall remain faithful to you. 

ELTInE: I am so glad! But I'll keep my 
eye on you just the same. 

ARTHUR: Don’t be vulgar! You and I 
are not the ordinary Philistine couple, 
concerned in getting all the vulgar pleas- 
ure we can out of life, and cheating each 
other at the game. We are emancipated 
from religion and _ superstition—those 








Ah, Robin, old top—I have found 
thee out at last: thou art Arthur Sontenl 

P. S. Mr. George Bronson-Howard 
has written me that Robin recently 
wrote him and expressed a willingness 
to collaborate on a new play provided 
he (Howard) would allow him (Robin) 
eighty-five per cent of the royalties. 
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EREWITH I offer a version 
/H | of Brieux’s play, “ Damaged 
Goods,” especially adapted for 
American audiences: 
Doctor 
Twenty cases identical with yours 
have been carefully observed—from the 
beginning to the end. Nineteen times— 
you hear, nineteen times in twenty—the 
woman caught a cold from her husband. 
You think that the danger is negligible; 
you think you have the right to make 
your wife take her chance, as you said, 
of being one of the exceptions. Very well; 
you shall know what you are doing. You 
shall know what sort of disease it is 
that your wife will have five chances 
per cent of contracting without so much 
as having her leave asked. Take this 
book—it is my master’s work—here, 
read for yourself. I have marked the 
passage. You wont read it? Then I 
will! (He reads passionately.) “I have 
seen an unfortunate woman changed 
by this disease into a sneezing demon. 
The nose turned red, the eyes become 
bleary and watery and the —” 
GEORGE 
Stop! For pity’s sake, stop! 
Doctor 
I shall not stop! I shall read -to the 
end! I shall not refrain from doing right 
merely for fear of upsetting your nerves. 
(He goes on.) ‘‘And the speaking voice, 
once soft and musical, became thick and 
catarrhal—all its beauty completely 
destroyed.” There, that will do! And 
you are willing to run the risk of inflict- 
ing that disease on a woman whom you 
say you love, though you cannot sup- 
port even the description of it yourself? 
And pray, from whom did this woman 
catch a cold? It is not I who say all this: 
it is the book. “From a man whose 
criminal folly was such that he was not 
afraid to enter into marriage, as was 
afterwards established, with marked 
grippe symptoms.” What that man did 
is what you want to do! 


9 * * 
| I iT IS a | coer mummer wail 
| that ‘“‘Once let an actor make a 
(__* || hit ina certain kind of part and 


the managers wont let him play anything 
different ever after that.” So far, prob- 





ably so good. But is there not another 
phase to the question that seems gen- 
erally to be overlooked by the theatrical 
philosophers—that august concourse of 
Broadway Schopenhauers and Forty- 
second Street Nietzsches? Does not the 
fact that an actor or actress is compelled 
year after year to act (or, at least, be 
cast for—which, forsooth, is not always 
one and the same thing) a similar sort 
of rdle betray a correlated lack of 
originality, fertility and operative imagi- 
native power on the part of—here to 
speak particularly—our native play- 
wrights? The debate, therefore, is not: 
Why do the managers do this thing? 
Rather is it: Why do the playwrights 
do it? As matters stand in the local play 
world to-day, one may go to the theatre 
season after season and be reasonably 
certain of seeing the following native- 
playwrights’ rubber-stamp characters 
(and the attributes thereof) presented 
by the following actors: 


1. A destitute and very blue young 
man contemplating suicide— 
Forrest Winant. 

2. A frank and willing wrestler with 
Commandment VII — Willette 
Kershaw. 

3. A fresh young American with a 
penchant for great bravery— 
Douglas Fairbanks. 

4. A mistress of the villain—Florence 
“Reed. 

5. A damphool Englishman—Leslie 
Kenyon, 

6. A despicable young rascal who lives 
off women—George Probert. 

7. An outlaw—Frank Campeau. 

8. A daughter with good instincts— 
Alice Brady. 

9. One who has erred — Doris Keane. 

0 


10. An officer of the law—-Thomas 
Findlay. 

11. A sweet-natured old lady—Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen. 

12. A foppish and useless young man— 
Hassard Short. 


13. A suave, silk-hatted scoundrel of 
some sort—Joseph Kilgour. 

14. A grouchy old bachelor—Robert 
McWade, Jr. 

15. One who is destined to be “dis- 
appointed in a woman ”’—Charles 
Waldron. 
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16. A fiery foreigner—Geoffrey Stein. 
17. A sophisticated mouthpiece for 
epigrams—Lucile Watson. 

18. A wife whose virtue is doubted by 

her husband—Chrystal Herne. 

19. A high-liver usually given to over- 
drinking—Edward Emery. 

20. A beauteous hypnotizer of men— 
Pauline Frederick. 

21. A husband in some kind of trouble 
with his wife—William Morris. 

22. An eccentric old lady—Florine 
Arnold. 

23. A dignitary of some sort (with 
whiskers)—Louis Massen. 

24. A fiction Spaniard—Macey Harlam. 

25. A flighty, unsettled young thing— 
Oza Waldrop. 

26. A housekeeper—Helen Reimer. 

27. An adventuress—Lenore Harris. 

28. A mother whose heart is destined 
to be broken—Amelia Gardner. 

29. A polished seducer destined to be 
thwarted—Walter Hale. 

30. A brave soldier or handsome cow- 
boy—Dustin Farnum. 

31. A negro mammy—Mrs. Charles 
G. Craig. 

32. Aman of great resource and mental 
capabilities—Edmund Breese. 

33. A pure girl in trouble—Mary 
Nash. 

34. A silly young girl destined to 
marry a fool Britisher—Vivian 
Martin. 

35. An all-patient, silent sufferer— 
Emma Dunn. 

36. One possessed of extreme sagacity 
and cunning—George Arliss. 

37. Somebody’s “assistant” (or a 
reporter)—Joseph Tuohy. 

38. Cruel suspicions and a hard fight, 
but still pure!—Blanche Bates. 

39. A woman who is or has been 
speedy—Dorothy Dorr. 

40. A young, irresponsible bachelor 
looked on with favor by girls— 
John Barrymore. 

41. A politician—Edwin Holt. 

42. A rugged Westerner or woodsman 
—Theodore Roberts. 

43. A fiction Frenchman—Edouard 
Durand. 

44, Mrs. Collier at 11 o’clock—Paula 


Marr. 


A 


45. 


46. 
47. 


48. 
49, 


50. 


51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


63. 
64. 


65. 
66. 
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A fat, good-natured, happy-go- 
lucky fellow—Macklyn Arbuckle. 

Ditto—Rapley Holmes. 

An idle young scapegrace—Wallace 
Eddinger. 

A nonchalant, drawling English- 
man—Allan Pollock. 

A wife who wins back her husband 
by strategy, or is similarly won 
back by her husband—Grace 
George. 

One who is persuaded to see the 
error of her ways and is made 
eventually to realize the value of 
the ‘‘real” things in life—Laura 
Nelson Hall. 

A drawler, whiner and toer-in— 
Florence Nash. 

A carrier of revolvers and a wearer 
of “chaps” —W. S. Hart. 

A flashy female—Elita Proctor 
Otis. 

A mean disposition personified— 
Charles Dalton. 

A political boss or captain of 
industry—George Fawcett. 

A silly Britisher, bah Jove—Law- 
rence D’Orsay. 

A rube with a good heart—William _ 
Hodge. 

A slang-slinger also possessed of a 
good heart—Rose Stahl. 

A sweet old man—Russ Whytal. 

An old maid—Helen Lowell. 

A fresh young man—Leo Donnelly. 

A lisping, fresh kid—Russell Pin- 
cus. 

An irate Italian—Gilda Varesi. 

A New England yokel—Felix 
Haney. 
A _ slangy 
Goodall. 
A society featherbrain—Ivy Trout- 

man. 


gum-chewer—Grace 


The catalogue might easily be con- 
tinued up to three hundred. And, of 
course, actors will go on blaming the 
managers for casting and re-casting 
them in similar channels—but actors, 
as usual, are almost always wrong. 
And the managers will go on blaming the 
state of affairs on the dearth of capable 
actors—but managers, as usual, are 
likewise almost always wrong. The 
whole fault lies with the play-writers. 











' Borrowed 
Plumes 


The story of a rescue from drown- 
ing, of a play that was stolen and of 
a tremendously dramatic premiére 


By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


I 
THE RESCUE 


HE two men_ swam silently, 
T side by side. Their long, steady 

strokes betokened no frantic 
haste. Yet in the eyes of each lurked 
the presence of Death. 

For many minutes they had swum 
thus. But the low shore line seemed as 
far away as when the cheap steel duck- 
boat had buckled its center bottom- 
plate and sunk like lead under their 
thick-booted feet. 

_ The autumn water was like ice. 

Now that the first shock and the reac- 
tion glow were over, all the men’s ef- 
forts could not keep the chill of the 
mountain lake from biting into their 
very bones. 

It is hard at best to swim in clothes. 
After the stored air has oozed out of 
them they hang heavy and seem 
cursed with a malignant power to ham- 
per the movements and to draw the 
body downward. But when “clothes” in- 
clude hob-nailed boots, cartridge belts 
and thick corduroy shooting jackets, 
the strain becomes suicidal. 

There had been no time for either 
of the men to prepare for the plunge. 
Renwick, as the two had come to the 
surface, had caught Duroc by the col- 
lar, and, treading water, had sput- 
tered: 

“Get those boots off. I’ll hold you up 
while you do it.” 

And, with an awkward effort which 





had well nigh exhausted him, Duroc 
had managed to wriggle out of the big 
boots as well as to divest himself of 
his shooting coat and his cartridge 
belt. No one who has not performed 
a feat of this sort when struggling for 
life in deep, cold water, can realize its 
difficulty. 

Without aid, Renwick himself suc- 
ceeded in performing it. And the two 
struck out for the far-off shore. For 
some minutes they swam side by side 
with the ease of strong men used to 
such exercise. 

Duroc swam, as he did everything 
else, with a grace that would have won 
him a medal for “form.” He used the 
sweeping “breast stroke” and cleft the 
water with the precise movements of a 
machine. 

Renwick, swimming on his side, 
found time to admire the other’s skill. 
His own performance lacked the sym- 
metrical grace of Duroc’s, yet the roll- 
ing motion with the outstretched left 
arm and the water ever submerging al- 
most half his face kept him comfortably 
abreast of his friend. 

And thus they continued, their deep 
breathing and the splash of the water 
under their swinging strokes alone 
breaking the stillness. Above circled a 
hawk. And somewhere, miles away, a 
dog was barking. At last Duroc said, 
very quietly: 

“T can’t go any farther. Good luck, 
old man.” He stopped swimming as he 
spoke. 
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Renwick retorted angrily: “A man 
who can still speak nine words can 
still swim nine strokes. Brace up!” 

“I’m not played out,” panted Duroc. 
“It’s cramp. Both legs. And an arm.’ 

With a grunt of irritation Renwick 
rolled over to his companion and gave 
his orders briefly, curtly. 

“One hand on each of my shoulders, 
from behind. So. Now stretch out as 
flat as the cramp will let you. And 
breathe as seldom as you can. Keep as 
much of you under water as possible. 
Hold on lightly. Don’t grip.” 

“But can you?” 

“Save your breath. And let me save 
mine.” 

Renwick struck out again, swim- 
ming more awkwardly than ever with 
his human burden trailing heavily after 
him. 

It is no great feat for a trained 
swimmer to tow another in this fashion 
for a short distance. But, before the 
end of the first quarter mile, Renwick 
felt as though he were drawing a train 
of laden freight cars instead of a mere 
hundred-and-sixty-pound man. 

His muscles hurt sharply at every 
stroke. His lungs seemed bursting. De- 
spite his best care, splashes of water 
occasionally washed into his mouth and 
nostrils, strangling and burning him. 

“How’s the cramp?” he gasped once. 

“Tt’s out of the arms,” answered Du- 
roc. “But my legs are tied up like bow- 
knots. Are you tired?” 

Renwick did not answer. Presently 
Duroc spoke again, excitedly. 

“You’re not going toward the near- 
est bank!” he cried; “you’re heading 
away from it.” 

Renwick made no reply, but kept on, 
slowly, feebly, almost at right angles 
from the shore which was still a full 
half mile off. Once and again he halted, 
and his legs sank as though he could 
no longer keep them up. But ever— 
each time with greater effort—he man- 
aged to start on again. 

“You're played out!” exclaimed Du- 
roc. “I’m going to let go. By yourself 
you may make shore. You'll never be 
able to carry me that far.” 

“T’m not trying to,” 
wick. “Hang on.” 


grunted Ren- 
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And Duroc, in spite of his threat, did 
not loose his hold and thus throw away 
this fragile hope that meant his one 
chance of life. 

Again and again the feebly laboring- 
Renwick paused and let his feet sink 
deep. At last, as they groped far beneath 
the surface, they did not rise again. But 
his head and shoulders did. And Du- 
roc beheld a phenomenon. Renwick, 
half a mile from shore, in a deep lake, 
was standing waist high, above water. 

As he rose, Renwick caught Duroc’s 
shoulder and dragged the cramp vic- 
tim toward him. Under his own bent 
legs Duroc felt a hard, rough surface. 

“I—I don’t understand,” he panted. 

Renwick stood speechless, gasping 
for breath. As soon as his laboring 
lungs would permit, he answered: 

“T know this lake. And I know this 
rock. At low water many a boat has 
bumped it. I couldn’t get you all the 
way ashore. So I struck out for the 
rock. I’ve been feeling for it with my 
feet. Lucky I didn’t miscalculate! Don’t 
step off. It’s only about four feet 
square at its top.” 

“But,” exclaimed Duroc, 
one see us?” 

“Perhaps so. Perhaps not. Anyhow, 
it’s better than drowning. Don’t worry, 
though. I’ve a plan that ought to get 
us both out. Your teeth are chattering. 
Got a chill?” 


“will any- 


II 
THE CONTRACT 


“What’s your plan?” asked Duroc, 
his teeth chattering like castanets as 
the cold of the autumn wind cut 
through his wet clothing. “Never mind 
about the chill.” 

“Tl get rid of some more of my 
clothes, and get back some of my 
breath and strength. Then I’m going 
to swim to shore and—” 

“T’ll never be able to swim that far,” 
protested Duroc. 

“T haven’t asked you to,” retorted the 
other. 

“And you could hardly tow me all 
that distance.” 

“I’m not going to. Duroc, you may 
be a first rate actor and a first rate 
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theatrical manager, but, in a real-life 
emergency you leave a whole lot to be 
desired. I’m going to swim to shore. 
There’s a boat just round the point. I 
saw it this morning when we started. 
I'll get it and row out for you. I wish the 
oars of our own rotten old steel boat 
hadn’t been made fast to the rowlocks. 
We could have floated in with them. I 
suppose they are at the bottom of the 
lake by this time. 

“Where I’d be if it weren’t for you,” 
answered Duroc. “I’ve not tried to 
thank you, oldman. But I owe you my 
life. And you sha’n’t risk yours a sec- 
ond time by swimming ashore for me.” 

“Drop the dramatics,’ urged Ren- 
wick. “It wasn’t your life I saved. It 
was my career. You’ve signed a con- 
‘tract to produce my play. If you had 
drowned I should have had another two- 
year tramp from one manager to an- 
other before I could find one to take 
the play. I thought of all that. And 
it’s why I wasn’t going to let you go 
under.” 

Duroc knew Renwick’s light, ungra- 
cious manner masked the man’s real 
self. Yet it irritated the actor’s stage- 
trained soul to have his friend fail so 
utterly to live up to the role of Res- 
cuer. 

“Besides,” went on Renwick, “it was 
really my fault that you got into this 
mess. If you hadn’t told me last week 
at your office that you were fond of 
duck-shooting and if I hadn’t persuaded 
you to come out to this lake for a day 
of it with me, you’d be as dry now as 
—as the dialogue you cut out of my 
play’s first act. Good-by. I’m off. 
Hang on to these clothes for me.” 

As he had talked, Renwick had re- 
moved most of his remaining garments. 
He rolled them up now and and handed 
them to the protesting Duroc; then 
he slipped off the rock into the water. 

Duroc watched him cleave the gray 
water with his easy, lazy stroke. Then, 
as Renwick drew farther away from 
him and nearer to shore, Duroc realized 
again that he himself was chilled to 
the very bones. 

He looked down at the bundle of 
dripping clothes in his hands, shifting 
them to see if there was any garment 
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he could put about his shoulders to 
break the force of the biting east wind. 

In sorting the muddle of clothes, he 
chanced to turn Renwick’s waistcoat 
upside down. Out fell one or two pa- 
pers and letters. Duroc stopped to pick 
them up. He secured one—a long, blue 
envelope. But the rest had floated be- 
yond his reach. 

He recognized at a glance the en- 
velope paper he held. It was Renwick’s 
copy of a contract whereby Duroc was 
pledged to produce the former’s play, 
“Borrowed Plumes.” The envelope bore 
Duroc’s office stamp and it was further 
endorsed in Renwick’s sprawly hand- 
writing: “Borrowed Plumes Contract.” 

Duroc remembered Renwick’s ask- 
ine him for the envelope the day the 
contract had been signed, and his put- 
ting the contract into it and writing 
on its face the words the actor now 
read. 

Duroc shook the loose drops of wa- 
ter from the wet envelope and thrust 
it for safer keeping into the inner pock- 
et of his own waistcoat. For his fin- 
gers were too numb to probe around 
in search of the pockets in Renwick’s 
tumbled vest. 

Then, after vainly seeking to recap- 
ture the other drifting papers, the ac- 
tor fell to stamping the cramps out of 
his legs. He was still engaged in this 
painful, necessary task when he saw 
Renwick at last reach shore, clamber 
awkwardly up the steep bank and van- 
ish in the undergrowth. 

Two minutes later, Renwick ap- 
peared once more from around an ad- 
jacent point. He was propelling a leaky 
red scow with a single broken oar. 
Slowly he drew near. As he came 
within hailing distance he called: 

“You look like Monte Christo on his 
rock in the sea. Why don’t you practice 
declaiming ‘The World is Mine?’ You’d 
get the right intonation, for you’d 
know how old Monte must have felt.” 

Renwick pushed the scow close to 
the submerged boulder. Duroc, gaug- 
ing the distance, put one hand on the 
gunwale and tried to step aboard while 
Renwick “trimmed boat” from the far 
side. . 

But Duroc’s stiffened limbs betrayed 
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him into almost the first clumsy action 
of his long graceful career. As he 
strove to board the scow, one of his 
cramped legs doubled under him. He 
lost his balance and toppled with a 
mighty splash into the intervening 
water. 

As he fell, he instinctively threw out 
his arms to save himself. The gesture 
sent the water-logged armful of Ren- 
wick’s clothes flying broadcast. Vest, 
trousers and all, they fell into the wa- 
ter. Their wetness and the weight of 
his ammunition-loaded pockets sent 
them at once below the surface. 

For the moment, Renwick had no 
time to note the loss of his wardrobe. 
He was too busy dragging the sputter- 
ing, helpless Duroc into the scow. 
When he had a chance to grasp for the 
clothes it was too late. He stood a mo- 
ment, staring ruefully where they had 
sunk. Then he bent himself vigorously 
to the task of resuscitating Duroc, 
whose head had struck sharply against 
the scow’s gunwale when he fell, and 
who was still stunned by the impact. 

So dazed was the actor by the blow 
that when they at last reached a near-by 
farmhouse and secured fresh clothing 
he was still unable to think or speak 
coherently. 

It was not until a night’s rest had re- 
vived him that he was his former self. 
Then, to his grief, he learned that the 
long exposure to cold had been too much 
for Renwick. The latter was seriously 
ill with pneumonia and was quite out 
of his head. 

In his delirium he was muttering con- 
fusedly about “contracts.” 


III 
THE PLAY 


Business called Duroc back to New 
York, two days later. Renwick had 
not yet turned the corner toward im- 
provement, but his brother had come 
on from their home in Poughkeepsie 
and was taking such care of the invalid 
as was possible. So Duroc reluctantly 
went back to his own pressing business 
affairs. 

He was rushing the preliminary re- 
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hearsals on Renwick’s play, “Borrowed 
Plumes.” For he had arranged for an 
opening date and must lose the forfeit 
money (which he could ill afford to do) 
if there were a postponement. 

In the meantime there were the mil- 
lion details of scenery, costume and 
lighting to be thought out, the company 
to rehearse, the road “try-out” to be 
given. And all these employments 
meant endless toil. , 

The production of this play meant 
much to Duroc, more than he dared to 
let himself think. He was not rich; 
since he had become a manager one 
failure after another had sapped his 
scanty capital. 

He had the peculiar, illogical, instinct- 
ive faith in the success of “Borrowed 
Plumes” to which even the most hard- 
headed theatrical folk sometimes fall 
victim. He had a “hunch” that this play 
was going to drag him out of the 
slough of financial embarrassment and 
set his feet firmly on fortune’s road. 
Consequently, he had put into the ven- 
ture not only all his remaining capital 
but every cent he could borrow. 

With him, it was make or break. And 
that same persistent “hunch” told him 
ever that it would be make. 

On his return to town he bundled up 
his water-rumpled hunting clothes and 
sent them to be cleaned and pressed. 
Before doing so, he went through the 
pockets. Among the articles taken out 
by him in a more or less water-spoiled 
condition was the long envelope that 
had dropped from Renwick’s vest that 
day in the water. 

The ink on the envelope had “run” 
with the wet, but the superscription 
was still legible. 

“Poor old Renwick!” sighed Duroc. 
“Tt’s lucky for him I was able to save 
his contract, even if I did let all the 
rest of his possessions sink. I’ll put it 
in my safe till he’s better and then for- 
ward it to him.” 

A fortnight later, while Duroc was 
so busy with rehearsals that he could 
scarce scratch time to eat or sleep, he 
received a letter, somewhat shakily 
written, in Renwick’s hand. He read: 


Dear Duroc: I’m out of bed again, but 
terribly wobbly. The doctor here has been 
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thumping me a lot and now he gives me 
pretty bad news. He says this pneumonia 
attack of mine has left my lungs in first 
rate shape to go into galloping consump- 
tion. 

He says, too, that a voyage around the 
world, in a sailing ship, is probably the one 
thing that will save them. 

Nice news, eh? Especially on the very 
eve of my play’s production. I tried to beg 
off or to wait till the play is launched. 
But he says I’ve got to go the first minute 
I can stand on my feet. My brother is 
scared too. He’s engaged passage for me 
on old tub that sails in a week. It’s a wind- 
jammer, of course, with a speed of some- 
thing like six knots an hour and rejoices 
in the coy name Nyack Rose. She sails 
from New York and her first port is 
Charleston on her way round the Horn. 

. I wanted to stop in New York for a chat 
with you as I go aboard and maybe get a 
glimpse of one rehearsal. But the doctor 
says ‘‘No.”’ He’s to bring me down from 
Poughkeepsie in his motor car to the dock. 
We are to get there only a half hour before 
the Nyack Rose sails. That is at 3 A. M. 

Isn't it the worst luck ever? And the 
worst part of it is that at my own request 
you are to give “‘Borrowed Plumes”’ its 
first try-out in Poughkeepsie. My own 
town! And I’ll not be there! 

As I told you, I haven’t said a word to 
a soul in Peekskill, except my brother, 
about my writing the play. I wanted it as 
a surprise for my friends. And especially— 
one Girl. Besides, if it failed, I could get 
from under with less mortification. 

So, if you don’t mind, please leave my 
name off the program at the try-out. If 
the house takes the play cordially enough 
to demand a curtain speech, just mention 
casually to them, wont you, that I wrote it. 

I wish my brother could stay to see it. 
But he insists on going along with me. 
And as he’s the only relative I have on 
earth I haven’t the power to refuse him 
‘the sacrifice. Good-by, old chap! We 
ought to be somewhere off the South 
American coast when the try-out is given. 
I can find out, at Charleston, just where 
we'll probably be at that date and I'll 
telegraph you so you can cable me the 
play’s fate. 

And say, don’t: let Ellis and Miss 
Lindsley tear that second-act love scene to 
tatters. It ought to be played with delicacy 
and repression up to the point where he 
says: ‘‘I always get what I want; I only 
wish I could keep on wanting what I get.” 


Duroc read the letter with genuine 
pity for the luckless young man who 
wrote so cheerfully of a year’s en- 
forced exile and of the shattering of 
his health. It was the more poignant 


to Duroc when he reflected that Ren- 
wick’s attack of pneumonia had been 
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gaa on in the saving of the actor’s 
ife. 

But personal troubles soon wiped the 
matter from Duroc’s mind. As in the 
preparation of every play, there were 
countless hitches. Actors grew restive 
or stupid under the “readings” of their 
lines which the manager enforced. 
There were hitches in the matter of 
scenery and costumes and “paper 
work.” Each night the manager thought 
he had cleared away one batch of 
bothers, only to find a second batch 
spring to life next morning. 

But his financial worries pressed Du- 
roc hardest. As the days went on, 
he realized that unless “Borrowed 
Plumes” not only made a hit but the 
very greatest sort of a hit he would be 
bankrupt. He would need every cent 
he could possibly wring from the play 
to keep him afloat. And as this knowl- 
edge became clearer and clearer to him, 
his “hunch” as to the play’s success 
weakened. 

“It’s make or break,” he repeated to 
himself for the hundredth time, adding 
grimly, “with the accent on the break!” 


IV 
BAD NEWS 


A group of plainly clad, tired-faced 
men and women debarked at the New 
York Central station in Poughkeepsie 
one foggy November noon. 

The day was clammily cold and de- 
pressing. The dripping of moisture 
from the station cars and the hooting 
of fog-bound river steamers’ sirens 
formed a dreary duet. Above loomed 
the great gray bridge fading away into 
grayer fog. 

The dispirited company grouped 
itself miserably around Duroc. He was 
listening to the reports of his press- 
agent and the manager of the Colling- 
wood Opera House, who had come to 
the station to meet him. 

A dreary ride in a trolley car up the 
Main Street hill brought them all to 
the Nelson Hotel. There they secured 
rooms, bolted a hasty luncheon and pro- 
ceeded across the street to the Opera 
House. 











BORROWED PLUMES 


A dress rehearsal is supposed by ac- 
tors (the most superstitious class alive) 
to be in a measure a criterion of a 
play’s success. A good, smooth dress 
rehearsal, to their minds, spells Failure, 
whereas a wretchedly bad dress re-~ 
hearsal is looked on as the very finest 
augury for an excellent first perform- 
ance, 

To-day, despite fog, chilliness and 
low spirits, the rehearsal glided along 
as if on greased grooves. People who 
had been scarce letter perfect and who 
had gone through their parts like sticks 
seemed all at once imbued with won- 
drous memories for the lines, inflec- 
tions and bits of “business” that Du- 
roc had so patiently drilled into them. 
They acted as though inspired. 

Even the stage hands had suddenly 
resolved their differences with each 
other and with the recalcitrant scenery 
and were making the mechanical part 
of the rehearsal more like clockwork. 
The “light man,” who had seemed, at 
Duroc’s first interview with him, the 
veriest dunce, now appeared imbued 
with the genius of a Belasco. 

Duroc, “walking through” his own 
part and keeping eyes and ears critically 
open for others’ mistakes, scarce once 
had occasion to stop the progress of the 
wondrous performance. Never was 
there such another dress rehearsal. 

In an interval when Duroc was not 
“on,” he sat in the wings on a deal 
chair, viewing the work of the rest with 
a gloomy, foreboding admiration. As 
he sat thus, the doorkeeper hobbled 
over to him. 

“Pretty fine!” he vouchsafed, nod- 
ding at the frowning Duroc. ‘The best 
yet. And I’ve seen more dress rehears- 
als here than would stretch twice 
around the earth and tie over in a 
bow-knot. So good that it’s bad. D’ye 
get me?” - 

Duroc nodded. 

“After a prizé package run like 
this,” resumed the doorkeeper, warn- 
ingly, “look out for ’em_ to-night. 
They’re liable to go to pieces and fly 
all over the shop.” 

Duroc did not answer. The old man 
was voicing the manager’s own troubled 
thoughts, ; 
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“Speaking of stretching twice around. 
the earth,” went on the doorkeeper, 
“there’s a couple of young chaps. here 
in Poughkeepsie that tried‘awhile ago 
to go once around it. Where are they 
now, says you? That depends on their 
past lives, I’m thinking. A feller ought 
to know when he’s well off and stick 
to dry land.” 

Annoyed by the old man’s prattle, 
Duroc arose and started away. The 
doorkeeper was saying, as the manager 
moved off: 

“Yes. The two of ’em went to the 
bottom. So did everyone else on board 
the Nyack Rose. Funny name for a 
ship !” 

Duroc whirled about as if caught by 
a physical force. 

“What’s that?” he 
sharply. 

“Just as I was telling you,” replied 
the doorkeeper, pleased at last to have 
caught the attention of this abstractedly 
frowning personage. “The Nyack Rose. 
You sure must have read of it in the 
papers the other day.” 

“T never read the papers,” answered 
‘Duroc, “except the theatrical news. And 
for the past week I’ve been too busy to 
look at even that. You say the Nyack 
Rose has—” 

“Sunk with all on board,” cheerfully 
returned the doorkeeper. ‘‘But they tell 
me she was nicely insured; so there’s 
no great worry.” 

“Tell me!” demanded the actor-man- 
ager, hoarsely. “You spoke of two men 
from this town.” 

“Floyd Renwick and his brother Sey- 
mour,” said the doorkeeper. “They 
used to live up here on Garfield Place. 
I worked for their father once. Floyd 
got consumption or something or other 
and Doc Poynster told him he had to 
go round the world on a sailing ship. 
Seymour went with him. ’Twasn’t but 
a little while ago. On this Nyack Rose 
ship. Then t’other day we all read how 
the Nyack Rose goes down in a gale 
fifty miles south of Charieston, with all 
on board. Poor chaps! One of ’em bor- 
rowed a dime of me when he was ten 
years old and—” 

Duroc waited to hear no more. 
Leaving the rehearsal to its fate, he 


demanded, 
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dashed out of the theatre, and made his 
way to the offices of the Poughkeeepsie 
Eagle. There, asking leave to glance 


‘over the files for the past week, he 


quickly found the item he sought. 

The fact that two of Poughkeepsie’s 
citizens had been among the six pas- 
sengers the Nyack Rose carried had 
made the story one of local interest and 
the meager telegraphic details were 
spread wide, if thin, over the paper’s 
first page. 

A glance verified the doorkeeper’s 
story. There could be no doubt the 
Nyack Rose had sunk with all aboard. 
Indeed, so angry had been the sea at 
the time of the wreck that no swimmer 
or boat could have kept afloat a half 
minute in it. 

Shaken, sick at heart, Duroc made 
his way back to the theatre, just in 
time to “come on” for his great scene 
at the end of the second act. And now 
there could be no complaint of over- 
smoothness in the rehearsal’s progress. 
For Duroc’s nerves had gone to pieces. 
And those of the company were 
promptly affected by his. The second 
act’s climax collapsed. Again and again 
the company was forced to go over it 
before anything approaching a satis- 
factory rendition could be given. 

The third and final act fared much 
the same, and six o'clock had come be- 
fore the actors were dismissed for a 
quick dinner before their return for the 
regular performance. 

All afternoon Duroc had been haunt- 
ed by the vision of a sinking ship and 
of Renwick’s white, despairing face 
amid the swirl of breakers. 

At the door, as he left the theatre, 
however, a telegram was handed him 
that drove all other thoughts from his 
tired brain. The dispatch notified him 
that his only other enterprise—a ré- 
pertoire company touring the West— 
had disbanded and that its effects were 
held for unpaid board bills. 

“Broke!” he muttered. “Oh, it all 
depends on to-night! And even at that, 
I'll barely pull through. What with the 
salaries and Renwick’s royalties—” 

He checked himself and for a long 
minute stood stock still. Then: 

“Renwick’s royalties!” he repeated. 


Vv 
TEMPTATION 


Duroc walked back to his hotel, scarce 
noting whither his feet might lead him. 
His brain was awhirl. He was in the 
grip of a fierce temptation against 
which his easy-going mode of. mental 
life had ill-equipped him to cope. 

He was in desperate straits. And he 
saw all at once a possible way of solv- 
ing his difficulties without harming any- 
one. 

Renwick was dead. The royalties ac- 
cruing to him from “Borrowed Plumes” 
should go to—whom? He had written, 
in that last letter, that the only person 
besides himself, among all his acquaint- 
ances, who knew he had written the 
play, was his brother. Also that his 
brother was his only living relative. And 
now—his brother was dead. Dead—as 
was Renwick himself. Who was to 
profit? Who to lose? 

The production of any play involves 
big financial risks. The profit, at best, 
is sheared down to a ludicrously fine 
point. The producer often receives even 
less from it than does the author. For 
the latter’s royalties are a percentage 
of the gross receipts, even when the 
manager’s outlay and loss far exceed 
those receipts. 

Thus, a play may acquire gross re- 
ceipts of two thousand dollars for a 
week. Salaries, rent and other expendi- 
tures may come to two thousand five 
hundred dollars. All this the manager 
must pay—the losing five hundred dol- 
lars. Whereas, the author receives his 
full percentage on the gross two thou- 
sand dollars. Without the need of pay- 
ing such royalties, many a manager who 
goes to the wall might easily weather 
the financial tempest. And such a man- 
ager, just now, was Duroc. 

The more he thought of the scheme 
that had flashed into his mind, the more 
it appealed to him. He would be de- 
frauding no one. There could be no un- 
pleasant complications afterward. For 
Renwick’s name, at the playwright’s 
own request, had been omitted from 
the program. No living soul knew 
who had written “Borrowed Plumes.” — 

Indeed, since no author had appeared 
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at rehearsals to harass the actors with 
suggestions, the company had begun to 
whisper among themselves that “Bor- 
rowed Plumes” was probably Duroc’s 
own work. And from them the rumor 
had gained footing in theatrical circles. 

It had been the dream of Duroc’s life 
to write a play. Yet, try as he would 
he could never do it. And his own 
quick, sure judgment of dramatic litera- 
ture had told him he could not. 

Here, without injuring anyone, was 
the chance of a lifetime: To lift him- 
self from financial straits, to hear him- 
self acclaimed as author of a successful 
play and thereby to clinch the certainty 
that no future question should arise as 
to the drama’s authorship. It was the 
chance of a lifetime. A chance that, at 
every turn, offered so many dazzling in- 
ducements, that at last poor Duroc’s 
powers of resistance were swept bodily 
away. 

The fall was absolutely assured by 
another memory that now came to him. 
In his desk at the office was Renwick’s 
contract, the contract he had snatched 
from the water and had innocently put 
by to send to the playwright. That was 
the last trump in the game. And Duroc 
held it. 

“It would be criminal to throw away 
such an opportunity,” he told himself, 
as he dressed for the performance that 
night. “I’d be an idiot to let it slip. Be- 
sides, I owe it to my creditors. It’s—it’s 
the only square thing, to them. And if 
the play’s success lifts me out of this 
hole I’ll endow a bed—no, a whole ward 
—in the Poughkeepsie Hospital, and 
call it ‘The Floyd Renwick Ward.’ ” 

This last resolve gave him a veritable 
glow of benevolence. It swept from his 
mind the last lingering doubt as to the 
honesty of his course. He stepped from 
his dressing-room to the waiting stage 
in splendid spirits, resolved to throw 
every atom of his splendid acting skill 
and magnetic charm into his effort. 

His gay courage infected the com- 
pany. The first performance of “Bor- 
rowed Plumes” began with a snap and 
a vim that carried the big audience along 
with it. When the curtain fell on the 
first act the applause was sharp, im- 
pulsive, unmistakably sincere. 
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“We win!” exulted Duroc as he hur- 
ried toward the dressing-room. 

“Say, Mr. Duroc,” remarked the 
house manager, meeting him on the 
way. “The author’s name isn’t on the 
program. Who wrote ‘Borrowed 
Plumes,’ anyway?” 

“T did,” answered Duroc, proudly. 


VI 
THE THEFT 


A passing actor heard Duroc’s 
avowal. In five minutes the news had 
flashed through the entire company. 
When Duroc came out on the stage be- 
fore the rise of the curtain for the 
second act he was overwhelmed with 
congratulations. 

The praise and joyous surprise of 
his company were as strong wine to 
the man. He had so long and so vainly 
yearned to hear such compliments on a 
play of his own. And now, listening to 
them, he half forgot for the moment 
that he was not the actual author. The 
play was going to succeed. And to-mor- 
row all theatrical New York would be 
acclaiming him as a brilliant playwright. 

Thrilled with his almost delirious 
joy, Duroc went through the second act 
as he had never dreamed he could. 
When he came to the “big scene” at the 
act’s climax, he fairly surpassed him- 
self. His acting had a fire and conta- 
gion about it that brought the house to 
its feet. 

As the curtain descended, the 
audience was applauding in a fashion 
that would stir any actor to the very 
depths. Salvo after salvo of hand-clap- 
ping and of shouts beat against the walls 
and the roof, re-echoing with a mad 
din of tumultuous approbation. 

Again and again the curtain arose. 
And, Duroc, standing in the center of 
the stage, his rarely beautiful smile 
flashing down on his noisy admirers, 
bowed and bowed in response to the ap- 
plause. e 

Then, from the close-packed ranks of 
people arose the cry for which his ears 
had been straining. It was a voice in 
the gallery that started the shout. And 
a thousand voices caught it up, til! the 
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whole theatre shook with a sustained 
call of : 

“Author! Author! AuTHOR!” 

The curtain was up. Duroc, with a 
glance, signaled the stage manager to 
keep it so. Then he strode gracefully 
forward to the footlights and bowed 
again. 

The audience did not clearly under- 
stand the purport of his action. For, 
mingled with the cries of “Author!” 
came now demands of “Speech!” 

Duroc glanced over the throng. In 
the second row near the center, amid the 
blur of pink white faces, he caught sight 
of one he recognized. It was the face 
of Karl Sefton, head of the Theatrical 
Association and manager of no less 
than four New York theatres. And Sef- 
ton’s habitual pallor had changed to a 
flush of keen appreciation. His eyes 
were wide with approval and he was 
smiling up at Duroc. 

At the sight, Duroc was lifted to the 
seventh heaven. Both as actor and as 
manager—especially in the latter ca- 
pacity—he had striven vainly to make 
Sefton recognize him. And at last he 
had won—by means of “Borrowed 
Plumes.” 

Again Duroc bowed. This time di- 
rectly at Sefton. And the great man- 
ager, beaming back, raised both clap- 
ping hands to the level of his chin to 
signify to the actor his hearty applause. 
For a man like Sefton, such an act of 
open approval was almost unknown. 
And Duroc felt as though royalty had 
honored him by recognition. 

The cries of “Author!” and 
“Speech!” still resounded deafeningly. 
Duroc, afire with gleeful, triumphant 
excitement, smiled and lifted his hand 
for silence. On the instant the house was 
still as death. 

“T thank you from the very bottom of 
my heart,” he said, still looking at Sef- 
ton. “This is a night I shall never, 
never forget. I think I heard a demand 
for the ‘Author,’ did I not?” 

Again burst forth that mighty, eager 
shout of: 

“Author! Author!” 

And again a movement of Duroc’s 
long white hand caused silence. 

“The author did not wish his name 


to appear on the program,” went on | 
Duroc, “because he was not certain that 
he could succeed in pleasing you. But 
he has been fortunate enough to please 
you, has he not?” 

A roar of assent gave him his as- 
sent. ; 

“Then,” continued Duroc, his rich 
voice ringing forth like a silver trumpet, 
“there is no further need for him to 
dread any future audience’s verdict. 
You wish me to name him?” 

The clamor broke forth afresh. In 
the moment before the silence could 
be restored, Duroc’s eyes sought those 
of Sefton once more. The great man- 
ager was looking up with frank and 
tense curiosity in every line of his thin 
face. And in that instant Duroc realized 
with something like a pang of jealousy 
that it was the play itself and not the 
mere acting that had aroused Sefton to 
such unwonted enthusiasm. 

But the plaudits of the house more 
than salved any twinge he may have 
felt. And Duroc exclaimed in the en- 
suing interval of stillness: 

“You wish to know who is the author 
of ‘Borrowed Plumes?’ Permit me to 
introduce him. Hector Duroc, very 
much at your, service!” 

Amid the rising volume of applause, 
rose a shout of almost animal rage from 
somewhere to the left of the stage. Out 
of a crowded box struggled a man. He 
sprang to the box’s rail, and thence in 
one bound reached the stage. 

“You thief?” he raged, half incoher- 
ent with fury. “You thief and_black- 
guard! You have stolen my play and 
now you steal my fame!” 

Duroc, in a daze of horror, whirled 
to face the onrushing man. Then he 
recoiled as at a blow. The newcomer 
was Floyd Renwick. 


VII 
THE INTERRUPTION 


His dramatic instinct would have led 
Duroc to picture this apparition of the 
dead man as having a ghastly face and 
with hair and clothing dripping with 
brine. 

Instead, he beheld Renwick in even- 
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ing dress, and with a slight sea tan on 
his face. That same face just now, how- 
ever, was distorted with an ungovern- 
able rage that was little short of mania- 
cal. 

Renwick bore down upon the 
dumfounded actor like a whirlwind. 
Before Duroc could move out of reach 
or so much as defend himself, the sup- 
posedly drowned playwright had him 
by the throat. 

“You thief!” he roared again. “You 
vilest of all robbers—the thief of a bet- 
ter man’s brains!” 

The house was in an uproar. Men, 
everywhere, sprang to their feet. One 
or two women screamed. Sefton alone 
sat calmly back, his masklike face 
showing a mild interest in the oddest of 
stage spectacles. 

The confusion in the auditorium 
brought Renwick partly to’ his senses. 
Loosing his hold on Duroc’s throat, but 
still gripping the actor’s shoulders, he 
faced the excited spectators. 

“The play you have been applaud- 
ing,” he cried, “is mine. Mine! Some 
of you know me. And you know I do 
not lie. I reached town to-night, from 
the South, in time to attend this per- 
formance. The only seat I could get was 
in that box. I did not wish to tell my 
friend here that I was present. I wanted 
it to be a pleasant surprise for him 
afterward. It is a surprise. But how 
pleasant it may be. I leave you to guess 
from his face. He—” 

A slight movement on Duroc’s part 
arrested Renwick’s attention and 
checked his rapid flood of words. The 
actor had stepped slightly backward 
and had made a quick gesture to his 
stage manager—who, with everyone 
else connected with the theatre, was 
eagerly crowding to the end of the 
wings. 

Renwick, through all his blind rage, 
saw and understood. He and Duroc had 
been standing on ‘the crescent-shaped 
front of the stage known as “the 
apron,” bound on the auditorium side 
by the footlights. The curtain, when 
lowered, does not cover this front por- 
tion of the stage. A space several feet 
wide in its broadest part is left between 
the curtain and the footlights. 
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Duroc, stepping back just beyond 
this “apron,” had signaled the drop of 
the curtain. In another instant he would 
be safe behind this lowered curtain, 
leaving his enemy raging alone before 
the footlights. 

With one spring, Renwick was once 
more upon Duroc, and by a sudden 
wrench had jerked him onto the apron, 
barely in time for the swift-descending 
curtain to miss their heads. 

Down swished the curtain, cutting off 
retreat. In front of it were Renwick 
and Duroc. The footlights were still 
“up,” the electrician, in his excitement 
having forgotten to shut them off. 

The whole manceuvre had taken un- 
believably little time. And again, with 
the lowered curtain behind them and in 
the full blaze of the footlights, the men 
faced each other. His hand still on 
Duroc’s shoulder, Renwick faced the 
audience. 

“I asked that my name be left off the 
program,” said he, “and that my con- 
nection with the play be kept secret 
until your verdict should be known. 
That verdict was favorable. When this 
man began his speech to-night I be- 
lieved—I would have taken oath—he 
was about to give me credit. Instead— 
he claims my play as his own!” 

“It is my own!” retorted Duroc, his 
pleasant, trained voice ringing out clear 
and vibrant in contrast to Renwick’s 
anger-choked accents. 

“Tt is my own. You are insane. Who 
are you, anyhow?” 

Duroc had been thinking—and think- 
ing with lightning speed. This interrup- 
tion on Renwick’s part in the very 
moment of the play’s triumph was a 
calamity. But Duroc hastily summoned 
his every force to combat it. He had 
gone too far to retreat. His whole 
future now hung in the balance. Should 
Renwick (who had apparently returned, 
Heaven alone knew how, from a 
watery grave) be able to prove author- 
ship, Duroc would be forever a ruined 
and discredited thief. 

But as matters stood, what proof had 
Renwick? The only original copy of 
the play was in Duroc’s possession. So 
was the contract. It was one man’s 
word against another’s. And that the 
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would quickly believe that a_ well 
known actor manager had written the 
play, rather tended to reassure Duroc 
and to put him on his mettle. He was 
playing for his whole career, and he 
held all.the trumps in his own hands. 
His bridges were burned behind him. 
There was nothing to do now but to 
take the aggressive. And the way be- 
fore him lay clear. 

“It is my own play,” he repeated, “as 
I can prove, if necessary. Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he went on, turning to the 
audience and speaking with all the 
magnetic charm that was his, “I do not 
turn this man over to the police, be- 
cause I want you all to leave here to- 
night assured of my innocence. You 
have done me the honor to approve of 
my play. Now another person claims it 
publicly as his. It is but fair that 
you who have heard his accusatiori 
should also hear what proof he may 
bring forward to back it. Well, sir,” he 
added, to Renwick, “go on. We are 
waiting.” 

The house manager and one or two 
stage hands had come onto the apron 
from one side of the curtain. With a 
gesture, Duroc checked their advance. 
He also waved back the house fireman, 
a policeman and two ushers who had 
started hastily down the aisle toward 
the stage. 

“Fair play!” he called. “Before I 
turn this fellow over to the police, let 
us hear him. If he has come here un- 
backed by proofs, he shall go from here 
to jail or to an asylum. If, on the con- 
trary, he fancies he has any claim on 
my _play, I shall try to dispel that 
fancy.” - 

A little ripple of applause greeted 
Duroc’s frankly expressed speech. An 
audience dearly loves novelty. And 
here, decidedly, was a novelty such as 
few play-goers can hope to witness. 
The affair which had at first seemed to 
be merely the interruption of a drunk- 
ard or madman, promised to have an 
interest of its own. And the spectators 
settled themselves back the more com- 
fortably in their seats to listen. 

Even the smattering of people in the 
theatre who were personally acquainted 
with Renwick, and who recognized 


him, were dumfounded at his strange 
action. None of them had ever heard of 
his posing as a playwright. They could 
not at all understand his wild behavior 
in claiming to be the author of the 
delightful play whose first two acts 
they had just witnessed. It was as 
though a car conductor had declared 
himself the real inventor of the Wright 
aéroplane. 

All this Renwick vaguely realized as 
his gaze swept the house. And the 
realization sent his rage to boiling 

oint. 

“Well,” Duroc was saying, with an 
infuriating show of patience, “we are 
waiting for your proofs. This play—if 
you wrote it, of course you have a copy 
of it?” 

“You scoundrel!” yelled Renwick, 
“you have my only copy of it.” 

“T have several copies of it,” replied 
Duroc, courteously, “as I am prepared 
to show. But, if you have no copy of it, 
what basis has your claim? I am pro- 
ducing this play. If it is yours, how do 
I happen—” 

“T have your contract!” cried Ren- 
wick. “The contract with your own 
signature.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Duroc. “That. is 
quite different. If you have such a con- 
tract, it proves me a thief. Pray pro- 
duce that contract. What?” he went on 
as Renwick glared at him, speechless. 
“Can’t you produce it? Yet you say you 
nave it. If what you say is true, where 
is it?” 

“T—I don’t know,” faltered Renwick. 

“You have no copy of the play; you 
have no contract for the play. What 
other proof have you?” 

“None!” muttered Renwick, dully. 

An impatient murmur ran through 
the house. 

“Then,” pursued Duroc, in the tone 
of one arguing with a very little child, 
“why do you claim the play? Or, hav- 
ing claimed it, why did you not-~come 
forward earlier with your assertion? 
All Poughkeepsie has been billboarded 
with our announcement for days. Why 
did you wait till five minutes ago be- 
fore denouncing me?” 

A voice from the gallery broke in, 
shrill and insistent. 
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VIII 
THE FIGHT 


The voice demanded: “Say, Mr. 
Renwick, tell us something more inter- 
estin’ than about a measly play. Tell us 
how you happen to be here when the 
papers say your ship sunk with all 
aboard; an’ how you come to be lookin’ 
so husky when I heard that the doc’ 
told you you was dyin’ of c’nsumption.” 

A nervous titter from various parts 
of the house greeted this interpolation. 
But to Renwick’s suddenly dazed and 
bewildered senses there seemed nothing 
ludicrous in it. Instinctively he called 
back : 

“When the ship stopped at Charles- 
ton, a great specialist examined my 
lungs and found our doctor here had 
been mistaken. I was all right. So I 
came back, instead of finishing my 
voyage. On the journey north I read of 
the Nyack Rose’s wreck.” 

“All this is delightfully interesting,” 
sneered Duroc, “and I hate to break in 
on your pleasant reunion with your old 
neighbors. But you seem to forget this 
is a theatre—not a sewing circle—and 
that my play is going on. Its progress 
has been delayed too long already. 
Kindly leave the stage.” 

The sneer stung Renwick’s puzzled 
wits into keen activity. He forgot the 
glare, the crowd whose presence had so 
dazed his unacquainted senses. 

“One of us will leave this stage,” he 
declared, “but it will not be I. It will 
be the man who has robbed me. Con- 
fess! If—” 

One of the stage hands, who had 
been hovering near, seized Renwick 
.from behind, at a signal from Duroc, 
and started to eject him bodily. With a 
twist and a snarl, Renwick wrenched 
free his arms from the pinioning grasp. 
Wheeling, he struck out. The blow 
caught the stage hand just under the 
left side of the jaw, sending him to the 
floor with a crash. 

A second man who had rushed to his 
companion’s assistance received a simi- 
lar blow that sent him staggering back 
against the billowing curtain, whence he 
rolled sprawling. 

An usher, over-zealous, had started 
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to climb up on: the stage. A kick sent 
him tumbling back among the huddled 
musicians in the orchestra pit. 

Then, his way at last clear, Renwick 
hurled himself upon Duroc. The actor 
met his rush with a blow that staggered 
him. But in another instant the two men 
had clinched and had fallen together to 
the slippery flooring. 

The house was a pandemonium. The 
apparent maniac had evidently become 
homicidal. Men and women struggled 
to escape as though from a rabid dog. 

“Sit down!” shouted the house 
manager, trumpet-fashion through his 
hands, “Sit down, all. There is no dan- 
ger.” 

A policeman and several actors had 
meantime gained the stage and had 
precipitated themselves upon the two 
combatants. 

At last Renwick, bleeding and di- 
sheveled, was torn away from his half 
senseless foe. , 

Gripped between the two policemen 
he still struggled fiercely, his face to 
the excited audience. 

“Hear me!” he panted to the specta- 
tors, as he fought to hold his place a 
moment longer on the stage whence the 
policemen were seeking to hustle him. 
“Hear me! You shall hear me. I am 
sorry to have alarmed you. I lost con- 
trol of myself. The play is mine. Stolen 
from me! By Duroc! I saved his life 
and—and this is how he repays me. 
| ey, 

He got no further. He was dragged 
from the stage. But just as he left it 
another man ran down the aisle and 
wheeled at the orchestra rail, confront- 
ing the audience. 

“One moment, please!” he called— 
and his voice was as calm as it was 
imperative. “Many of you know me. I 
am Seymour Renwick, brother of the 
man who interrupted to-night’s per- 
formance. We came here together. 
When I heard this man, Duroc, ask 
about a ‘contract,’ I remembered my 
brother had given me his contract to 
put in my office safe for secure keep- 
ing. So I slipped out to get it—also to 
get our firm’s lawyer. Here is the con- 
tract, ladies and gentlemen. My lawyer 
informs me it is perfectly legal. Pardon 
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me for taking your time; but since you 
have heard one side of the story it is as 
well you should hear the other. Mr. 
Duroc demanded to see the contract. 
Here it is.” 

“It is not true,” babbled Duroc, 
swaying dizzily on his feet and glanc- 
ing at the paper the other man held. “It 
is not true,” he repeated drunkenly, his 
brain still swimming from the beating 
he had received. “It can’t be true. His 
contract is in my own safe. He—” 

Duroc stopped as abruptly as if a 
hand had been slapped over his mouth. 
Through all his dizziness and pain he 
realized the terrible blunder his words 
had led him into. 

And the audience realized it, too. 
From orchestra to gallery arose a sud- 
den hiss—deadliest of sounds to any 
actor, doubly fatal to the whirling 
senses of the horrified Duroc. 

The policemen in the wings holding 
Renwick by main force and waiting for 
Duroc to come off the stage and make 
formal charge against him had heard 
and seen all, through the side of the 
now gaping curtain. 

“T guess there’s been a mistake,” 
mumbled one of them. “I don’t believe 
the charge’ll be pressed,” said the other. 

Instinctively they loosed their hold 


on Renwick. Released, he strode back 
to the stage. 

“You say my contract is in your 
safe?” he demanded of Duroc. “Then 
you will have a chance to produce it in 
due time. But”—a light breaking on his 
mind—“if by any chance you’ve stolen 
the contract envelop thinking it held 
the contract, you are making another 


mistake. I gave the contract to my | 
brother for safe keeping the day it 7 
was signed. I received the new lease 4% 
for our house the same day and slipped 
it into the contract envelope till I could ag 
see the agent about a change I wanted 


made in it. If—” E 
He got no further. Duroc, hands over © 
face, had reeled blindly from the stage. © 
Karl Sefton, turning to the man be-~ 
side him, remarked: 


“T must have that play. I'll see Ren- 
wick about it at once. It’s a winner. 7 


And I don’t think we'll have much © 
trouble in inducing Duroc to part with 
it.” 

As the beaten actor slunk out of the 
theatre by the stage door, the old door- 
keeper observed amiably: 

“In the first part of your speech, Mr. 
Duroc, you said you’d never, never for- 
get this night. And I kind of guess you 
wont. Good-night, sir.” 





[055] [9] (Caer) 





THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


JAMES POWERS, the genial comedian, was walking along a Washington 
street one night when he heard loud cries of “Police! Murder!” in a woman’s 
voice coming from a house not far away. Rushing around the corner, Mr. Powers 
came up to a policeman and the two ran quickly back to the house. They found a 
man beating his wife. 

“How long has this been going on?” asked the policeman. 

“‘ About half an hour,’’ sobbed the woman, glaring at her husband. 

““Well,’’ said the policeman, ‘‘why didn’t you yell for help before? This gentleman 
was just passing and happened to hear you.” 

“Oh,” replied the woman, “‘I didn’t need to yell before. I was getting the best of 
it until I began to scream.” 
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Concerning Tears, 
Tea and a Little Star 


Which title disguises an 
interview with Viola Dana 


By JOHN TEN EYCK 


Shaw’s plays, this little tale of fell from the heights into the mire 
through too great a love of laughter, 
“Behind laughter there may be 
cynicism and hardness of heart; 
but behind sorrow there is only 
sorrow.” 

And to be genuine these days 
is a luxury which only the poor 
seem able to afford. That is 
the reason, perhaps, why the 
audiences to whom Viola 
played—audiences of the class 
which will hide its real feel- 
mings at any cost, be they as 
tmes pleasant as a glimpse of Para- 
ga dise or as painful as a pinching 
wa shoe—seemed to enjoy the 
pleasure of learning again that 
crowning luxury of childhood: 

dreams whose source is dis- 

illusionment. 

I confess myself to be guilty 
of one epigram, which was to 
the effect that the man who 
taught the world to love, 
Mf) whether he be a god or not, 
" deserves to be worshiped 
as a god. To Viola Dana the 
other day, when I met her,— 
and found her to be a charming, 
shadowy-haired, blue-eyed little 
miss of fifteen, with a voice as 
soft as a crooning lullaby on a 
midsummer evening,—I 
said: 


[L fs one of the inimitable strangely haunting words of a man who 





a tea-party interview with 
Viola Dana, our charming and young- 
est star, must have a preface. The 
game will be to find out where the 
preface ends and the interview 
begins. 

Once upon a time Francis 
Thompson, the poet, reaching 
out from the gutter of his 
poverty, dipped his pen in a 
sunbeam that had succeed- 
ed in breaking through the 
London fog, and wrote an 
exquisitely beautiful little 
poem that ended thus: 



























Our first gift to you is a 
Gift of tears, my Viola. 


Viola Dana reversed the 
couplet this spring, when 
in “The Poor Little Rich 
Girl” she gave to Broad- 
way, along which there is 
sometimes perhaps too 
much laughter, the 
softening gift of tears, 
and changed Francis’ 
ending to: iin 
Photo- 
Fr White, 


New York 






Your first gift to us isa » 
Gift of tears, dear Viola. 













There are those who would 
say that tears are not a gift. 
To such it may be said that 


VIOLA 
DANA 
AS SHE 
APPEARS IN 







without tears there could be no [| 4 “THE POOR fm “My dear” (one may 
laughter, and, to echo the LITTLE call a fifteen-year-old 
. RICH GIRL” 
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girl “My dear” at my age, you 
know), “because you have 
brought us all back some 
of the dreams we have 
forgotten, you de- 
serve to live forever.”’ 

Perhaps, accord- 
ing to M. Maeter- 
linck, that would 
be a rather 
doubtful _well- 
wishing; but 
the little lady 
accepted it in 
the spirit in 
which I offered 
it—which is 
another sign of 
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SCHOOL TO 

PLAY » Ofcourse 
HER now you 
weet are saying, 


“Well, this 
is a very 
interest- 
ing pref- 
ace and 
all that 


Photograph ye 
by White, but what 
see =about the 
York 


B young lady?” 

- True and 
just. 

Viola Dana 

is a girl fifteen 


years old, whose family, 
since her accession to her lofty position 
in the world of make-believe, has moved 
into town from Brooklyn, and now lives 
uptown convenient to our ever interest- 
ing Subway. She has a sister a year 






















younger, who is her 

understudy, 
= and_ who, 
with true 
sister- 






















ly affec- 
ZY tion, isin 

all prob- 
ability won- 
dering whether 
Viola wont eat too much 
jam some day at luncheon and be too ill 
for the matinée, so that the understudy 
may have a chance to do a little shining 
in the land of the theatrical celestial 
bodies herself. 

Be that as it may, Viola is a very 
sweet little girl, and extremely, start- 
lingly young to meet sedately standing 
by the general manager’s desk in the 
offices of the company which produced 
“The Poor Little Rich Girl,’’— particu- 
larly when, as you enter, she looks up 
at you with a pair of very trustful, very 
patient and extremely reproving young 
eyes, and says in that gentle, haunting 
voice which has such an exquisitely 
poignant touch of pathos in it: 

“Oh, I am so glad you have come; I 
have been waiting for half an hour.” 

And you whisper to yourself, ‘‘ Brute 
and animal! To keep that child waiting 
here for you for half an hour with ab- 
solutely nothing to amuse her but a 
general manager!” 

“Tea?” I murmured humbly. 

She clapped her hands and smiled. 
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Let me squeeze 
a remark in 
here. Viola 
Dana is 


YET, AS 
Gwendolyn 
IN ‘‘ THE 
POOR 
LITTLE 
RICH GIRL,” 
SHE HAS 
ACCOM- . 
PLISHED ) 
THE ALMOST 
IMPOSSIBLE 
FEAT OF Sod 
MAKING 
NEW YORK 
AUDIENCES 
CRY 


nothing but a child; but she has the 
most marvelously fascinating personal- 
ity it has been my pleasure to encounter, 
with few exceptions, and those excep- 
tions are people whose names, meta- 
phorically speaking, are written in red 
paint all over the world’s roof. If I 
speak enthusiastically about her, it is 
because of that same charm—which was 
made all the more compelling by her 
own total unconsciousness of it—and 
which to appreciate you must either see 
as displayed by the Play Girl in the 
play, or by Viola Dana with her big 
straw hat, or, as I did, by Alice in Won- 
derland at a Mad Tea Party, at which I 





























was the Tea Pot, because I supplied 
the tea, the General Manager 
(who drank a highball) was 
both the Mad Hatter and the 
March Hare, while Miss 
Dana’s (or rather, 
Alice’s), chaperon was 
the Dormouse. 

In order not to dis- 
tract your attention 
from the matter at 
hand, which is the 
discussion of Viola 
Dana, let me hasten 
to add that neither 
the Mad Hatter, 
March Hare nor the 
Dormouse counted in 
the Tea Party at all. 

The Dormousz sim- 
ply made a remark at 
the beginning that she 
hated a certain play in 
which 
a very 
handsome 
young. 
actor, in 
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at 0 euphe- Bx 2 elmost saything you 
mism for the * ae 


can imagine, and of 
course when it was com- 
pleted and was hailed by 
the assembled family as a 
tremendous success, Alice 
was so delighted she al- 
most forgot that she had 
to be at the theatre at 
half past seven or her 
younger sister would get 
her. .-Fame, intimated 
Alice, is very nice indeed; 
but to be able to make a 
MB delicious chocolate cake 
—well, you can eat a choco- 
late cake, and the good Lord 
*% knows you can’t eat fame. 
People have been known to 
starve on it. 
Alice will never starve on 
it. Not while she can make 
cakes like that. An idea 
was suggested to the Tea 
Pot—an answer to the 
puzzling question, 
“Why do people live 
in Brooklyn?” If 
A, the girlsin Brook- 
lyn are good cooks 
at fifteen and, as 
it has been 
truly said, one 
may have 
many inter- 























































dear little ac- 
tress in it. 

The Mad Hat- 
ter-March Hare 
was lost in add- 
ing up the 
month’s box- 
office receipts in 
Roman numerals 
on his left cuff 
with a fountain 
pen. 

Exeunt Mad 
Hatter-Match Hare 
and Dormouse. 

The Tea Pot dis- 
covered that Alice 
was in a condition of 
great jubilation over 
something which she 
guarded and hugged 
to her heart as a secret 
with great joy. After 
much begging, it was 
reluctantly divulged 
that at home the 
night before, she had 
baked a chocolate 
cake— 
had even 


fixed the or 


chocolate 


herself — os 
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The cake 
was a pleas- 
ant thought; 
but as the 
conversa- 
tion  pro- 
ceeded it 
déveloped 
that even the 
__ life of.a star 
| Sand an ex- 

pert  cake- 
maker has its 
disadvantages. 

From a hid- 
den pocket 
somewhere, 
Alice pro- 
duced a 
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star- 
tlingly 


case with 
a golden 
chain 
and many 
jangling golden 
ornaments at- 
tached thereto. 
When asked 
concerning it, she 
admitted that it 







belonged to an }  Photo- 
pee graphs by \ 
elder sister (whom hite, 
t New York 


she had not men- ; 
tioned before), ¢ 
and had been— 
to speak pure 
American—swiped from 
said sister’s bureau that 
day for the purpose 
of adding dignity to 
the star’s appearance 


ONE OF HER 


ING’ ANY OF 
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GREATEST PROBLEMS 
IS TO AVOID “ SWIP- 
HER 
ELDER SISTER’S WEARING AP- 

PAREL ON THE NIGHTS WHEN SIS- 
TER IS TO COME TO THE THEATRE 
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while down town. Trepidations were 
expressed as to what might happen if 
Elder Sister should get home first and 
discover the default, supplemented by a 
firm decision that the Tea Party should 
not last over a period of time which 
would make such an event a portentous 
possibility—not to say a calamitous 
probability. 

It also became clear that the star 
could wear her sister’s clothes and 
frequently did so—with great stealth— 
and that there were moments during 
the last act of some evening per- 
formances just before the star re- 
turned to her dressing room that 















































were rendered unpleasant by the f fear 
of finding therein a visiting # sister 
who would ask disagreeable ques- 
tions about the loot. It was also 
admitted that frequently # there 
was need of haste on the # part of 
the piratess to forestall ¥ situa- 
tions of ‘ this sort, 
for in / a Brook- 
lyn family f—as in 
some in Man- Hf hattan — 
it is not con- sidered 
quite au , fait for a 
young / woman of 
fifteen to be re- 

ing home 
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without the 
chaperonage 
of a member of 
the family. As 
the family 
took turns in 
this deed, the 
star had to use 
considerable in- 
genuity each 
day in selecting 
the articles of 
the member 
whom she felt 
would not be the 
one chosen to see 
her home that 
night. 
The Tea Pot here 
confesses to having 
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been somewhat amused at the above confession on 
the part of Alice, which shows that a theatrical 
star may be quite as naively human as any other 
little girl; but as tea pots are notoriously 
dignified, owing, no doubt, to their English 
origin, he maintained a discreet and polished 
demeanor. 

Perhaps you do not know that this 
particular little star has to apply for a new 
license every week to appear before the 
public, for, until she is sixteen, the law de- 
mands a special license for her work. 

“But,” she cried delightedly, “I will be six- 
teen in a few days and I wont have to bother with 
the horrid old law any more!” Ah, what a happy 
= dream! To be freed from the asinine laws that a pack of 
fy political poseurs impose even on the children of fairy- 
H land! 

Alice loves to play the violin, and is taking lessons in 
many things, for she had to work, poor little 

girl, just as soon as she could, and did 

. not have very much time to 

j > go to school — and 
to see a little 
girl grow en- 
thusiastic 
and in- 

terested 
| over 
t he 
very 
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things! It would VIOLA 
delight a _ peda- a 
gogue’s heart, no doubt, pars 
but to me, for some reason YOUNG 
that I cannot explain, there ENOUGH 
was something pathetic. Pred 
about it: perhaps, because an 
after one has learnt so much CHOCOLATE 
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But one thing Alice knows well, Ped 
and loves, because—well, if you will permit it, because cima. 
it is the greatest collection of rattling good adven- QUENCES 


ture stories in the world—and that is her Bible. She 
knows all about ‘‘Whisper it not in Dan: publish it 
not in the streets of Ascalon;’’ and just what kinds of 


jewels Judith wore in her hair when she went out to / Photographs by White, 
cut off Holofernes’ head with a sword; and how New York 
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interesting it must have been to have 
seen Moses’ staff turn into a snake in 
Pharaoh’s palace —all those beautiful 
things that we others grow up and 
forget! 

Ah, my brothers, it is given only to the 
poor—and to children—to be genuine. 

While I reflected, Alice, busy with a 
chocolate éclair, gazed moodily around 
her at the café in which we were sitting 
and which is decorated with pillars set 
on plinths of onyx and capitaled with 
the gilded heads of bulls. In mosaic 
work around the ceiling are lions and 
things walking in a world of gold. It is 
a magnificent place, with decorations 
very Babylonian—very apropos. 

Alice remarked that the place re- 
minded her of the first time that she had 
ever been in it. She has been accom- 
panied by her mother and sisters. From 
what she had heard, she said, she ex- 
pected to see women dancing on the 
table and all sorts of things like that; 
but she didn’t. She left before midnight. 

“Doesn’t it remind you,” said Alice, 
“of the banquet hall you read about in 
the Bible—Belshazzar, I think was the 
King in whose banquet hall it was that 
a hand appeared one night and wrote, 
““Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin?”’ At least, 
it looks like the pictures of it in my 
Bible—and the Assyrians came down 
the same night and captured the wicked 
King and his city and put everyone to 
the sword?” 

Her soft voice, quoting the terrible 
words of the prophecy and the char- 
acteristically gentle way in which the 
Assyrians carried it out, would have 
added an air of romance to a table of 
plague statistics. What a girl! I looked 
at her, vaguely wondering, in my dull 
masculine way, what the future would 
hold for her—charming, unspoiled, a 
perfect little actress—with an ability 
to make chocolate cake. Somehow the 
thought of cake was reassuring. 

From these thoughts I wandered off 
into reflections concerning a hand which 
was at that moment writing, not on a 
wall but on a bit of cardboard, at least 
a minor destruction—an ‘‘addition,’’ as 
the French with their mathematically 
perfect courtesy term a bill. 

And here’s something I forgot to say, 


which I shall tell you while the bill is 
being added up. 

The little star of ‘‘The Poor Little 
Rich Girl”? wears her hair just as you 
see it on the stage, and just as a little 
girl should who has the most beautiful 
dark brown hair in the world, curling 
down over her shoulders in long ringlets. 
“T’ve got to go,’ announced Alice, 
finishing the second éclair. “I have to 
see my doctor. I—I am getting fat!” 

Ah, woman, eternal in your fear of 
fatness, be you young or old! And you 
lawmakers—behold a little girl growing 
fat on the work she has to get a special 
permit from you to do! 

The Tea Pot obediently tried to locate 
the waiter and with the usual unsuccess. 
Why do they always look alike when you 
are looking for the particular one who 
has been waiting on you? 

The Tea Pot, after staring about for a 


while, confessed his dilemma to Alice, 


who, after a few moments’ thought, pro- 
duced an idea that every café should 
adopt at once. It is the dernier cri in per- 
fect service. 

“Why not,” said Alice, ‘dress every 
waiter in a different costume? For ex- 
ample, one could be dressed like 
Napoleon, one like Savonarola, another 
like Julius Cesar, and others like Henry 
VIII, Mohammed, Shakespeare, and 
so on. Then you could always remember 
which one served you.” 

The Tea Pot was impressed. The 
March Hare-Mad Hatter laughed out- 
right. The Dormouse giggled. A waiter 
appeared and handed the Tea Pot a 
check. The Tea Pot sighed, paid, and was 
robbed of a twenty per cent tip. 

With many regrets at having to leave 
so soon, Alice, now Viola Dana once 
again, bade the Tea Pot farewell, 
thanked him for his tea and was gone, 
leaving him alone to his reflections. 

“As a general thing,” quoth he to 
himself, ‘‘to be great it is first necessary 
to deceive oneself; but here is a girl 
genuine enough to enjoy making believe 
off the stage as well as on, and to do it 
just as well.” 

In which paradox there is a subtle 
lesson for actresses: it is a great thing to 
have the courage of one’s temperament. 

















SALVATION A LA MODE 


By W. W. AULICK 


(Five hundred men packed the Men’s Church in Atlantic City, 
puffed cigars and pipes and listened to a sermon which was sandwiched 
between an entertainment consisting of moving pictures, stereopticon 
views and singing by professionals.—News Item.) 








*‘Come on, you grips, and set the props,” 
The busy sexton cries; 

““Be careful when you let the drops 
Come tumbling from the flies; 

Clear all the idlers from the wings 
And shoo them out in front 

Before The Sassy Sextet sings 
And others do their stunt. 


“‘Be sure to train the brightest spot 
On Peck’s Performing Pig— 

That act’s about the best we’ve got 
And surely will go big— 

While some of you set up the bars 
For acrobatic feats, 

The rest can open the cigars 
And pass among the seats. 


‘Have all the kegs of beer been tapped? 
The glasses clean and nice? 

The thirsty worshipers are apt 
To encore this device. 

Are all the clacques assembled here, 
And ready for their part? 

Then raise the curtain with a cheer— 
And let the sermon start!” 
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Do Actors Read?/— 
And What? 


By 
a. &. 


<w 7 |LLLIAM FAVERSHAM said 
W to me: ‘‘Reading Emerson 
|_“ "|| made a man of me. At present 
I must admit that while I believe Kip- 
ling to be the greatest living writer, Iam 
more fascinated by Shakespeare than 
any other writer; but it was Emerson 
who turned the trick so far.as I am 
concerned.” 

The chance remark caused me to 
wonder if the accusation so frequently 
made against the actor folk that they 
are so much concerned with themselves 
and their own work that they have no 
time and no inclination to pay any 
attention to the work of others, were 
just another of the libels heaped upon 
members of the profession by persons 
of slippery tongue, who have the notion 
that it is perfectly ethical to promote the 
gossip that inevitably surrounds the 
name of a man or woman, as quickly as 
they undertake a stage career. 

Are actors readers? 

Do they read good books? 

Are they students of Shakespeare 
when not actually studying a Shake- 
spearean part for performance? 

Do they seek out the message of 
Emerson and the philosophers? 

Has their reading influenced their 
lives to an extent that would be in any 
way reflected in their work? 

When they read fiction, do they seek 
out the masters of novel-writing or, as 
popularly supposed, do they glance 
through weekly journals at their clubs 
and read merely as a pastime, snatching 
up a “yellow-back”’ to make a trip pass 
more quickly? 

All of these questions came to mind, 
directly Faversham had spoken. If 





LOUD 


Emerson ‘‘made a man” of him, it 
would be interesting to know if there 
were any more Emersonian creations on 
the American stage. And if not Emerson, 
then who? And if actors read merely for 
pleasure, who were their favorite au- 
thors? 

Starting on the quest for answers to 
these questions, it dawned on me with 
greater force than ever before, perhaps, 
that the American stage, like all other 
stages, no doubt, has more varieties of 
actors, all passing under the same gen- 
eral heading, than that pickle house 
whose trademark was placarded and 
blazed in electric signs as “57.”’ Con- 
sequently, it was not desirable to obtain 
expressions from merely a certain num- 
ber of “‘representative’’ actors; that 
would have only half answered the 
principal question. 

If tragedians read Shakespeare, Kip- 
ling and Emerson, what do comedians 
read? 

Do burlesquers and farceurs prefer 
serious reading? 

Do vaudevillians and other stars of 
the two-a-day find time to read at all? 

Are books the companions of musical 
comedy people? 

So, to cover the whole subject, to en- 
deavor to prove whether actors, as a 
mass, rather than as a class, might be 
called readers of good books, I selected 
those persons who seemed to be repre- 
sentative of about every variety of 
theatrical entertainment. 

About the first person to speak on the 
subject was Jeffreys Lewis, the well 
known character actress, who answered 
the questions before they were asked, 
because she was talking on her favorite 
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MARIE DRESSLER 


topic—the absurd- 
ity of believing that 
the girl on the stage 
is subject to so many 
more “temptations” 
than the girl in the 
department _ store, 
office or factory. 
“People seem to 
like to re-hash this 
story of ‘tempta- 
tion’ and the stage 
about once in so 
often,” she said, | 
“but if they’d stop 
one moment to think, 
they’d realize that it is RAYMOND 
ridiculous. The life of Ae ae 
the actor is with books ;ary av- 
andusuallythewritings prencE 
of great men and wom- 
en. We are obliged to study 
these books, even commit to 
memory the lines written 
by great authors, which 
other people only hear 
once, and then perhaps 
in a very superficial 
sort of way. Our 
thoughts necessarily 
are on our work, 
and on big writ- 
ers and in- 
terpreters 
of life. We 
don’t have so much 
time for thinking about the 
lesser things as people have 
in other walks of life.” 
Naturally, he would have 
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WM. FAVERSHAM 


his joke, so Francis 
Wilson smiled when 
I asked him the 
questions. He might 
be classed as an ex- 
ception, because he 
is well known as a 
bibliophile, a prowler 
into dusty corners 
for rare editions and 
the biographer of 
the late Eugene Field 
and Joseph Jeffer- 
son; and as a liter- 


® ary man he has gained 
laurels almost equal to 
those bestowed upon him 
for his clowning, and lat- 
terly as a comedian of 
broad dimensions. Wil- 
son’s writings prove that 
he has been a student 
and that books must 
have been his compan- 
ions from boyhood. 
Nevertheless he smiled. 
“Do you suppose,” he 


“that any fellow 


with red blood in his veins 
will dare to tell the names of 
the books the enjoyment of 
which stirred his blood and 
sent it boiling to his brain 
and the furthest stretches 
of his anatomy? Nay, nay, 
good friend. Go to, as 
Shakespeare says, and then 
go some more. Do you 
think that the name of Bo- 
caccio, read purely for its 
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ROSE STAHL 


grace of diction and 
felicity of expression 
—or any other book 
of like nature—stir- 
ring character—will 
be mentioned ? No 
sir, your interrogat- 
ed one will be ‘like a 
gentleman’ and 
from the _ highest 
point of vantage 
shout the name of 
some such uplifting 
author and essayist 
as Pascal or Martin 
Luther, and then look 
out at the tail of his 


eye to see the effect created. That’s 
what he’ll do while the spirits of 
the men who enthralled him for 
weeks and months with ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,’ ‘ The Last of the Mohicans’ go 


and ‘Les Miserables’ 


upon him for his ingratitude. 
“The question about the book or 


books that influenced 


another grand opportunity to be 
eloquent. Do you think the Asked 
One will dare to tell you how ‘The 
Age of Reason’ taught him the 


littleness of creeds and 


of God, and thus influenced his 
whole religious life? Do you think 
that he might be frank enough to 
confess to you that the book 
which made the deepest impres- 
sion upon him was one which he 
saw visualized in a theatre? Will 
he say that because he used two sen- 
ses—sight and hearing, 
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LEW FIELDS 


the one employed in 
* reading —the lesson 
was an hundred fold 
more impressively 
brought home to him 
when, seeing the play 
of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ he came to 
know of the equality 
of man before God? 
That through wit- 
nessing the play, 
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‘Ten Nights in a 
Barroom,’ his mind 
received a powerful in- 
fluence toward tem- 
perance? Not he. He 
will swell up like a 
peacock and couple 
his name with some 
Humboldt, Emer- 
son, Tyndall or 
Huxley, satisfied 
that he is thus 
sending his own 
name in_ royal 
company thunder- 
ing down the 
ages. Ask a man 
what book heloved 
best, and, restrict- 
ed to one, he will 
reply either the 
Bible or Shake- 
speare, and will 
tell how his moth- 
er had him recite 
Scriptural verses 
just before he said: 
‘Now I lay me.’”’ 
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Growing more serious, however, he 
finally admitted that his choice among 
all writers of the present must fall to 
either Bernard Shaw or Maeterlinck, 
with Hauptmann next in line. From 
which, although the answers are in his 
“‘characteristic manner,” it will be ap- 
parent to a reader just who were the 
Wilson favorites and to whom he turns 
to-day when he has an hour for leisure in 
his library. 

Mrs. Fiske admitted her inability to 
answer any of the questions ‘‘intelli- 
gently,” although she is often counted 
the “‘brainiest actress on the stage,” and 
is assuredly a great reader, as her 
repertory includes the works of many 
authors more or less unknown in this 
country. These must have been selected 
from a mass of dramatic literature in 
several languages, and while she does 
not care to play favorites, it is certain 
that Mrs. Fiske is often found with a 
companionable volume in hand. 

Alla Nazimova is different. She admits 
that she wouldn’t think of letting a day 
slip by without a portion of it having 
been devoted to serious reading. Being a 
Russian, she says that her youthful 
favorites were naturally the Russian 
writers, principally the novelists. Of 
these, “Torrents of Spring,” by Tur- 
geneff, gave her greatest pleasure as she 
recalls it, but she believes that the 
novels of Dostoyevski influenced her 
life more than any other reading. They 
gave her aspirations and the ambition 
to fulfill many of those aspirations, al- 
though she says that Ibsen’s works came 
early to her notice and she gradually 
drifted to the Norwegian dramatist as 
her favorite author. She has been more 
impressed by “Jean Christophe,” by 
Romain Rolland, than by any recent 
book, although she would say that 
Bertha von Suttner’s “‘Lay Down Your 
Arms” is the greatest recent book and 
Maeterlinck, the Belgian symbolist, 
certainly the greatest living author. 
Nazimova reads books in three or four 
languages and endeavors to keep in 
touch with the big literary conditions 
and movements throughout the world, 
her great ambition as an actress being 
to appear in London in English, in Ber- 
lin in German and in Paris in French, 
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with a possible invasion of Rome, speak- 
ing the Italian language. 

Otis Skinner said that among the 
joyous recollections of his childhood, 
was when he read Aldrich’s “Story of a 
Bad Boy.”’ When it came to exerting an 
influence upon his life and career, he 
presumed that the reading of the “ An- 
nals of the Stage’? was the book to 
name, although Victor Hugo’s novels 
impressed him deeply as a youth and 
doubtless helped in the formation of his 
character. George Meredith is his favor- 
ite author to-day, ‘Pendennis’ his 
favorite novel, and asked for an opinion 
as to the greatest writer of the present 
day, he said, ‘Undoubtedly, H. G. 
Wells.” 

Long before she became a ‘“‘great big 
girl,’ Marie Dressler’s favorite among 
authors was Hans Christian Andersen. 
She says that “Golden Hair and The 
Three Bears”’ positively worked an in- 
fluence on her life, and now when she has 
the time for reading, she finds greater 
pleasure in reading and re-reading the 
stories of Guy de Maupassant than any 
other writer, although she believes that 
J. M. Barrie must take first rank among 
the authors of to-day. 

Blanche Walsh had a fondness for 
history when she was a little girl, and 
she has not outgrown the habit. When 
she was a girl, she wanted kings and 
queens in the stories that she read, and 
even to-day, she says that she prefers 
historical tales, or at least fiction with 
just a little sprinkling of “history ”’ in it. 

Her reading, however, and her meth- 
ods of reading are similar to those of 
the late Eugene Field—she isn’t always 
particular about the subject. She says 
she would just as soon read a good book 
on physiology as to glance through the 
pages of the latest “best seller,” and 
she can find as much real enjoyment 
from the ‘Arabian Nights”’ as from a 
work on philosophy. At one time she will 
be reading whatever she can find about 
rare coins and stamps, while the next 
day may find her just as much interested 
in a novel. At the time I inquired about 
her reading, she was much absorbed in 
a volume on the Balkan states, and per- 
haps the next day she was reading about 
the latest cure for the great white 
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GEORGE M. COHAN 


are his favorite read- 
ing to-day, although 
he admits that he 
has a “leaning” 
toward the recent 
work of Richard 
Dettan. 

Julia Marlowe has 
always been a col- 
lector and reader of 
books. She has a 
magnificent library, 
which now, set up 
with that of her hus- 
empty # band, E. H. Sothern, 
Mishkin ® known as a litérateur as 
Studio . 

well as an actor, is 
doubtless one of the 
m™ largest private libraries in the 

. home of any professional per- 

son in the country. Her 

houses have always been 
~ strewn with books. Books lit- 

tered the tables and chairs, 

porch benches and the tables 
in the bedrooms, so that she 
could snatch them up and read 
conveniently whenever she was 
resting. Speaking of her favor- 
ites, however, she recalls only 
one, “Shakespeare.” The poet 
of Stratford was her inspira- 
tion in youth and to-day he is 
her delight. Shakespeare not 
only influenced her life, but 
actually made it what it is, 
and she adds that she would 
not have it otherwise. When 
I tried to get from her the 
name of some other favorite, and 


plague, or the ac- 
count of some nat- 
uralist hunting 
mountain goats. ww 
Miss Walsh is 
steeped in literature 
and entertains a 
catholic idea of 
everything on the 
printed page. She 
says that sometimes 
she ‘‘ forgets to eat,” 
but she never ‘‘for- 
gets to read.” 
George M. Cohan’s | NAZI- 
activities have been so * MOV4 
varied and one would 
presume so exhausting, that he 
might almost be forgiven if he 
admitted that he seldom © 
found time for reading. But he 
makes no such admission. From 
his childhood days, he has been 
a veritable “crank about Dick- 
ens.”” And here it might be re- 
marked that the answers to this 
general subject among the actors 
seem to indicate that Dickens 
is the favorite writer of the 
Thespians. Many of them 
loved his works in their youth 
and they admit that they 
have never outgrown that 
love. To them, he rises far 
above the other writers. 
George Cohan says that 
“David Copperfield” 
influenced him more 
than any book he 
ever read. Dickens’ works 
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DE WOLF HOPPER VIOLA ALLEN 
asked her for her 
opinion of the great- 
est living writer, she 
replied: “Shake- 
speare; he’s very 
much alive, isn’t he?”’ 
Arnold Daly ad- 
mits that he is a 
“moody reader,” 
which is not sur- 
prising, because the 
world knows that he 
is a creature of 
moods; but he is a 
constant companion 
of the bookshelf. When 
he is trying to find a ps. 
suitable “book friend”’ Fiske 
for the hour, he oftener 
decides upon Dickens 
than any other author. “‘ Pick- 
wick Papers” pleased him 
most when he was a boy, but 
perhaps he has outgrown 
that favorite, for if called upon 
to select the greatest writer at 
the present time, he would not 
name an American, an English- * 
man or a German, but the 
Parisian, Anatole France. 
DeWolf Hopper said that he 
must frankly admit that the 
best fun he had in his boyhood 
was when he read the stories of 
Oliver Optic. He smothered his 
head in the volumes of the ‘ Army 
and Navy Series”’ and exhausted 
their contents until he final- Photo- 
ly passed on to the Indian Hall, Rep ek 
stories of James Fenimore  arno_p DALy 


Cooper and was cer- 
tain that Cooper was 
the greatest writer 
who ever lived. Now 
he admits a craving 
for Dickens and 
more Dickens, al- 
though his favorite 
book is Winston 
Churchill’s “The 
Crisis,” and he be- 
lieves that there is 
no living writer to 
compare to Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Rose Stahl sums 
up her reading life in the 
declaration that in the 
past and at present she 
derives greatest pleasure 
and profit from reading 
Dickens and Emerson. 

Raymond Hitchcock, as 
might be expected, remem- 
bers with keen delight his 
first reading of Mark 
Twain’s ‘Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huckleberry Finn” stories. 
He says these were fellows after 
his own heart, and he says they 
put him up to some of the antics 
that have helped to his success 
on the stage. He admits that 
most of his reading nowadays 
consists of a constant perusal of 
typewritten pages of manu- 
script, in the hope that he will 
find a good play. He said: 
“That would be my favorite 
author, the man who would 
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MARGARET ANGLIN 


give mea play worth 
while. As it is, at 
present I believe my 
favorites would be 
Kipling for poetry, 
Shaw for sarcasm, 
and Richard Hard- 
ing Davis for ro- 
mance, if he would 
work at his trade.” 
Robert Edeson 
says that he enters 
his library with a 
“hungry mind and 
a contented “heart,” 
and while he declares 
that he is an omnivo- 
rousreader of ‘‘ the mod- 
ern mixture of verbiage 
and garbage, there is 
little that 
remains in my 
craw.” Of all his 
reading, the works 
that remain are 
“Swiss Family Robin- ; 
son,” and the novels © 
of Alexandre Dumas 
and Mark Twain. He 
declares that un- 
doubtedly the Bible 
influenced his life 
more than any 
other work, while 
his present in- 
clination is for 
fairy tales, from 
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ROBERT EDESON 


hood, prefers Shake- 
speare to all other 
writers, but in his 
youth he recalls that 
“Robinson Crousoe”’ 
and the novels of 
Charles Dickens 
pleased him above 
all else. He said that 
“David Copper- 
field” is his favorite 
among books, while 
he considers Kipling 
far and above all 
modern writers. 
Bangs When Julie Opp 
(Mrs. Faversham) 
<@ was a little girl, she says the 
wae delight of her life was “Lit- 
) tle Women,” but she soon 
% drifted to Dickens and he 
became her youthful favor- 
ite. When she was a news- 
paper woman in London, 
before she went on the 
stage, she chanced to 
read Olive Schreiner’s 
> “The Story of an African 
@ Farm,” which  influ- 
enced her life more 
than any other read- 
& ing. She prefers Rob- 
m ert Louis Stevenson 
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Hardy among living 
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Literature”’ the greatest modern book. 
Her husband, Mr. Faversham, naturally 
ranks Emerson above other writers, 
because Emerson had the greatest 
influence upon him, but he says that 
before he reached Emerson, he found 
greatest delight in the “Jack Hark- 
away” series, and to-day, while he 
classes Kipling as the greatest writer 
alive, he has a preference for Fer- 
raro’s “Greatness and Decline of 
Rome” among modern books. It is 
interesting to observe that Ferraro is 
also the modern literary “god” of 
another actor, Leo Ditrichstein—who 
is perhaps the most “literary” of our 
actors. He reads in five or six languages, 
is a regular subscriber to all the big lit- 
erary journals of the world and keeps 
pretty well in touch with all literary 
movements at home and abroad by 
spending four or five hours each day 
in his library. His favorite book is 
“Faust,” his favorite author Mon- 
taigne, and he says that careful studies 
of Kant’s philosophy influenced his life. 

Margaret Anglin ‘‘doted” on “Alice 
in Wonderland” when she was a little 
girl and she says that she ‘‘dotes” on 
“Alice in Wonderland” at the present 
’ time. When she was a young lady, her 
favorite author was Thackeray, but she 
believes that the tales of Charles Lamb 
made her think for herself most. 
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Lew Fields says he became so excited 7 
reading ‘‘ The Count of Monte Christo” — 
when he was a youngster that he has © 
never recovered. He thinks nobody has — 
written a better story than Richard 
Harding Davis’ “ The Bar Sinister,” and 
he is certain that there isn’t a living | 
writer to balance up with Kipling. 

Viola Allen would sum up all favorites | 
in literature, as does Julia Marlowe, with ~ 
the one word, “‘Shakespeare.”’ 

With this testimony from the “great — 
and near great,’’ as some of the news- 7 
papers like to head any reference to ~ 
theatrical people, it would seem that 
the questions arising from Mr. Faver- 
sham’s remark have been answered. — 
It is pretty safe to assume that any 
dramatic artist of the front rank in 
America is well read, and makes a con- © 
stant companion of books. Actors of the 4 
present day are almost universally 
educated people. Some of them are self- 
educated, but even for this, they would 
be glad to give credit to books, as well 
as to companionship and travel. The 
profession of the actor constantly 
teaches him the advantages of constant 
reading. The more he can know about 
life, the better able will he be to inter- 
pret it, and there is no more certain 
way to acquire that knowledge than 
by absorbing the reflections of great 
writers. 

















THE REPORTER GUESSED WRONG 


“THERE are many reporters,” says Mary Gar- 
den, ‘‘who do not know a great deal about the 
matter they are reporting on. A good example 
of this happened recently to a friend of mine who 
is a famous violinist. A reporter called on him— 
one who had already interviewed the musician 
several times, and had not reported his interview 
correctly. 
| ‘ ‘Why,’ exclaimed the violinist, ‘you are the 
| chap that I have told three or four times that the 
} violin I always use is a genuine Stradivarius, but I 

have never seen a word about my violin. How is it?’ 

“The young.man seemed rather taken back for a 
moment, then said: ‘Well, sir, that is right. But, 

" you see, when Mr. Stradivarius gets his musical 
instruments advertised in our paper under two dollars a line it would be 
showing too much partiality. We couldn’t do it, sir.’ ” 
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Little Brother 


A short story of a boy prod- 


igy and a ssister’s 


struggle 


By GERTRUDE BROOKE HAMILTON 


eq || LERE was small love lost be- 
tween Merle and her profes- 
| 2 | sion, She was an actress be- 
cause she was compelled to turn her 
one talent to account, and because she 
possessed delicate features, yards of 
yellow hair, and was able to create 
an impression of graceful immaturity 
across the footlights. 

Once, in a fanciful mood, somebody 
had called her “a dreamer whose dreams 
no mortal eye could see.” In a way, this 
was true; her dreams were invisible 
when she traveled about the country in 
the winter and spent a good part of the 
summer climbing dusty office stairs on 
Broadway; but they were substantial 
enough, these dreams—being a dearly 
loved home city where she planned 
some day to build a nest, and a flesh and 
blood dream in the form of a little 
brother. 

Winston was the little brother’s 
name; she called him “Winsie” and 
“Win.” The care of him had been hers 
since the death of their mother at his 
birth ; when, five years later, her father 
had died, and their income had evapo- 
rated, she had placed Winsie with a 
cousin bringing up a family in the sub- 
urbs of her home city, and had entered 
the ranks of the theatrical profession, 
where she had earned enough to keep 
Winsie as a day scholar in a private 
school and to dress him as behooved 
his station. 
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Perhaps because of Winsie, all chil- 
dren interested Merle. In the various 
cities through which she passed, she 
made friends with the children in the 
streets and the hotels; in the various 
theatres in which she played, she sent 
wordless messages to the children in 
the audience. One of the principal parts 
in the company she had joined this sea- 
son was played by a child—Gladys For- 
ney—a little girl who wore knicker- 
bockers every evening behind the foot- 
lights, and who might have been a girl 
or a boy, for all the characteristics of 
sex evident in her pinched face and 
too-old eyes. 

In Gladys, Merle found more to pity 
than admire; and, standing in a wing 
of the theatre one evening waiting for 
her cue, she noticed how unattractively 
emaciated Gladys was, how thin she had 
grown since leaving New York, and 
how curiously she wobbled to-night as 
she ran across the stage. 

A minute later, Gladys Forney’s 
mother, a spineless woman garbed in 
dingy black, joined Merle in the wing. 
“This business is enough to kill us,” 
she sighed. “I’m dead tired!” 

“Gladys looks more than tired,” an- 
swered Merle, watching the little figure 
on the stage. 

“Don’t say that! ’Mrs. Forney looked 
frightened. “She’s had a sore throat 
ever since last week. Gracious me! I 
don’t know what we’d do if anything 
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happened to that child. Goodness knows 
I couldn’t earn seventy-five dollars a 
week if my life depended on it.” 

Merle’s frown deepened. Her con- 
tempt for the pallid Mrs. Forney knew 
no bounds; and as she glanced toward 
the unchildlike Gladys, earning her own 
and her mother’s bread and butter by 
playing a child’s part, her heart swelled 
with pity. During the intermission be- 
tween the second and the third acts, she 
broke through her usual reserve and 
approached Gladys, drooping against a 
gate of artificial roses—part of the third 
act’s “properties.” 

“How do you feel?” questioned 
Merle, touching the child’s thin cheeks. 

Gladys twisted away. “I’m all right.” 

“That’s good. Your mother has been 
worried about you, Is your throat well 
again?” 

“My throat’s all right.” There was 
evident suspicion in the eyes raised to 
Merle’s face. Gladys had worked hard 
for her part in “Joined Together.” She 
aped her elders in imagining a cat’s 
claw in every unexpectedly friendly 
hand. 

“We must become good comrades,” 
Merle said. “I have a little brother just 
your age. He lives in the country with 
my cousin Bab, who has two dear little 
children named Polly and Ted. They 
have a pony cart, and every day they 
drive two miles to school. Isn’t that 
lovely ?” 

“I think it’s interesting,” conceded 
Gladys, relaxing. “Mamma took me to 
the country last summer after I got 
signed for this part. We went to a big 
hotel and everybody stared at me ’cause 
I was an actress and ‘cause Mamma 
told them how much money I earned.” 

During this speech she stood more 
erect and looked happier; afterwards, 
when Merle talked about Winsie and 
Polly and Ted, she drooped again, list- 
lessly plucking at the painted roses and 
every now and then putting her hand 
to her throat as if it hurt her—until 
her mother bore down upon her and 
carried her off for a fresh application of 
rouge. 

After the third act, Merle’s part in 
the play was over and she was at lib- 
erty to return to the hotel. She slipped 
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from her costume into street dress, 
locked her trunks, and went through the 
front of the house to the box office, 
where she found the thing she had 
longed to find there—a letter from 
Winsie. 

Oh, the funny little envelope, with 
its sprawling address and its dearly fa- 
miliar postmark! Holding it close, she 
hurried from the theatre to her hotel. 
In her room, before she removed her 
hat, she opened the letter; and standing 
under the electric light to catch the full 
significance of every crooked line, read: 

Dear SIs. 

I have something awful to tell you. I 
flunked in one study last month. Don’t 
~ think I am not working hard, because 

am, that study was speling. But my 

average this month is going to be a 100. 

I bought a fountain pen from a boy for a 

quarter and it writes good and I have had 

it a week. A man gave a lecture on John 

Paul Jones at school, and it was good, but 

he could not address it very well. For one 

thing he could not speak good English 
because he was french. Please don’t write 
about homesickness and things about 
feeling blew. I will go on more about what 
you write about being blew. Don’t spend 
all the money by sending me presents and 
cheering me up because I am already 
cheered up. 
Your loving brother, 
WINSEE. 


Merle laughed over this letter. By the 
magic known only to childhood, it had 
softened her mood and made life won- 
derful to live. Singing softly, she be- 
gan to pull the hatpins from her hat; 
before she had taken it off, a knock 
sounded on the door, and almost in- 
stantly Mrs. Forney hurried into the 
room. 

“Oh, Miss Noel!” she gasped. “I’m 
scared to death. Gladys fainted after 
the play. I brought her to the hotel in 
a carriage, and found a doctor, and the 
doctor’s afraid—Oh, Miss Noel, what’s 
going to become of us? The doctor says 
she’s got to go to a hospital.” 

“To a_hospital!—the poor little 
thing!” Merle’s sympathy took her to- 
ward Mrs, Forney. “Isn’t there some- 
thing I can do? Where is Gladys now?” 

“In her room. The doctor’s with her. 
He says she can’t play her part to- 
morrow night, maybe not for weeks; 
and some other child will get it.” Mrs. 




















Forney wrung impotent hands. “We'll 
starve !” 

The importance of the part Gladys 
played, added to the difficulty of secur- 
ing competent child actors, made her 
illness a serious occurrence; it threat- 
ened the thing dreaded by all theatric- 
al performers—‘“a lay-off” in the height 
of the season. 

Merle began to worry on her own ac- 
count, Frowning anxiously, she said: 
“T’'ll see the stage manager myself, 
Mrs. Forney, and tell him about 
Gladys. Don’t worry, Children pull up 
so quickly and doctors are apt to ex- 
aggerate. If Mr. Wheeler can get a 
child to fill her place for the time being, 
which isn’t likely, the work Gladys has 
done will stand out in brilliant con- 
trast.” 

“Maybe it will, and maybe it wont,” 
moaned Mrs, Forney. “I’ve worked my 
head off to make something of Gladys, 
and if anything happens to her I don’t 
know where we'll be.” 

She went out then, and Merle ac- 
companied her to the end of the corri- 
dor and then went down in the eleva- 
tor to hunt for the stage manager. She 
found him in the lobby of the hotel, 
smoking*a fat cigar. When Merle ex- 
plained what had brought her into the 
lobby at midnight, he held his head in 
consternation. 

“Gladys Forney going to the hospi- 
tal!” he exclaimed. “Well, that settles 
things. The company’s laid off.” 

“Don’t say that, Mr. Wheeler.” 
Merle stepped forward _ excitedly. 
“We're all of us absolutely dependent 
on our salaries,” : 

“Of course you are; so am I,” he 
responded. “But if Gladys Forney is 
going to a hospital, the company’s got 
to ‘rest.’ We'll never find a kid to take 
her place. Don’t I know? Didn’t I spend 
the dog days last summer ‘phoning 
every agent in New York for a kid to 
fill that part? Didn’t I fight with the 
producers for a big salary, to get big 
talent? Didn’t I hunt all over the me- 
tropolis for an understudy, and never 
find one? I know the ins and outs of 
the whole business. If Gladys goes to 
a hospital, the show closes until Gladys 
comes back.” 
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He took the cigar from his mouth 
and scowled at it. “We ought to have 
had a boy for that part, anyway,” he 
growled. “Little girls are not hearty 
enough for the road. I’d pay a hun- 
dred a week for that part—to a boy.” 

A hundred a week! Merle thought of 
her own salary—thirty-five dollars— 
and of how sadly the second installment 
of Winsie’s school tuition would de- 
molish it. In the same instant, an as- 
tonishing idea gripped her. Winsie was 
a boy, a beautiful, strong boy. Winsie 
was ten times brighter than Gladys 
Forney. Winsie could— 

With quickened breath, she turned to 
the manager. “Mr. Wheeler, ” she said, 
endeavoring to hide her excitement, 
“would you really pay a hundred a 
week for that part if you could find a 
boy to fill it?” 

“I surely would. Got anybody on 
your thinking list?” 

“Perhaps. I was just wondering—” 
Her words trailed off. “I believe he 
could,” she said under her breath; 
and then, aloud, “Mr. Wheeler, I’ve 
thought of the very child for that part, 
a boy nine years old, with a beautiful 
face and the sturdiest kind of health.” 

“In the profession, of course?” he 
asked. 

“Of course.” Realizing that Winsie’s 
chance was slim unless she gave him 
“advance notices,’ she continued rap- 
idly: “He’s played with nearly every 
big star in the country, and in stock. 
He couldn’t, of course, accept anything 
less than a hundred a week—” 

“What’s his name? Where’s he play- 
ing now?’ Mr. Wheeler took a note 
book and pencil from his pocket. “I'll 
wire his manager to-night.” 

Merle flushed. She saw that she was 
setting traps for herself, and she 
swerved to ‘the partial truth. “He’s at 
liberty just now,” she said. “His name 
is Winston Noel. He’s my little broth- 
er, Mr. Wheeler.” 

The manager elevated his eyebrows. 
“Thought you were some enthusiastic 
over a stranger, Your little brother, eh? 
Couldn’t accept less than a hundred a 
week? Talented family.” He laughed, 
and added: “Now don’t get mad, Miss 
Noel. If the kid’s as good as you ‘say, 
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I'll be glad to give him a chance at the 
same salary Gladys works for. That’s 
fair. I can’t guarantee a hundred to a 
kid I’ve never heard of before. But I 
can pay seventy-five if he’s quick 
enough study to take up the part this 
week. Can you get him here by to- 
morrow afternoon?” 

Merle nodded. 

“Then I'll call a rehearsal for two 
o'clock. Wire him to-night.” 

Hardly daring to breathe, Merle flew 
off to find a messenger boy and to pen 
a telegram to her cousin directing her 
to send Winsie on the next train and to 
wire the time of his arrival. When 
Merle stepped from the elevator of the 
hotel at her own floor, Mrs. Forney, ac- 
companied by a doctor carrying Gladys 
in his arms, came down the corridor. 

Mrs. Forney hastened her footsteps. 
“We're taking Gladys to the hospital,” 
she sobbed. “I’m afraid to face Mr. 
Wheeler with the news. Oh, Miss Noel, 
have you told him? What did he say?” 

Stricken by a feeling of selfishness, 
Merle endeavored to comfort Mrs. For- 
ney with, “Mr. Wheeler thinks he can 
never get anyone like Gladys. Poor 
kiddy!” She lifted the child’s hair and 
touched the flushed cheek pressed con- 
vulsively against the doctor’s strong 
shoulder. 

Then Mrs, Forney and the doctor 
passed on, and Merle went into her 
room. Seating herself, she endeavored 
to bring some order from the confu- 
sion in her mind. She had sent for 
Winsie! She was going to have him 
with her, day in and day out! She knew 
no fear of failure for him. The part, 
while difficult, was not a long’ one; she 
would throw her soul into teaching it 
to him. Early the next morning came 
a surprised telegram from her cousin, 
stating that Winsie would reach the 
city indicated in Merle’s wire at twelve 
o’clock. Before breakfast, Merle dashed 
off a five-paged explanation to her 
cousin. “No more loneliness,” she 
wrote. “I’m going to-have Winsie with 
me all the time. So pack the sweet- 
heart’s belongings, Cousin Bab, and 
send them in time to reach us by to- 
motrow afternoon.” 

Half-past eleven found Merle in the 
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station pacing up and down before the 
train gates. When a sudden swarm of 
travel-stained passengers appeared be- 
yond the iron bars of the gates, her 
heart stood still, until she saw Winsie 
plowing a brave way through the 
crowd. 

When they met, he fairly smothered 
her with his strenuous little arms. “I 
came all by myself,” he cried. “Cousin 
Bab wanted to come, but she couldn’t, 
and I came all by myself!” 

For a minute she could only hold 
him, Then she put him at arm’s length, 
searching for a flaw in his physical per- 
fection, conjuring a mental picture of 
Gladys Forney ; and catching him to her 
again with sudden rapturous laugh- 
ter— 

“Darling,” she said, “would you like 
to be an actor?” 

His eyes widened. “A—what, Sis?” 

“An actor. Would you like to travel 
with sister, and to earn lots of money ?” 
- He considered. “How much money? 
Five dollars?” 

“Oh, more than that; lots more than 
that, Win.” 

“You bet I would!” He flung his cap 
into the air and caught it. “I’ve been 
saving up for a pair of ball-bearing 
skates,” he explained. “Cousin Bab 
pays me five cents a week for running 
errands, Say, you ought to see the new 
pony, Merle; we’ve named him ‘Peter 
Pan.’” He took hold of her hand as 
they crossed a street—he was beauti- 
fully babyish for his years. “Can I stay 
home from school whenever I want 
to?” he questioned. 

“You wont be able to go to school, 
Win; you'll be in a different city every 
week; but we'll have study hours in 
the mornings, you and I.” 

He squeezed her hand. “That'll be 
great. Where do you live, Sis? My legs 
are getting awful tired.” 

“Here’s the hotel now. After you’ve 
had your lunch, Winsie, I’m going to 
read you your part. Of course, you 
don’t understand about it yet. I’m go- 
ing to explain it to you; and when we 
rehearse at the theatre this afternoon, 
I want you to do your very, very 
best.” 

“Yes’m,” replied Winsie, awed for a 
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second by this platform manner; and 
then, dancing up and down with glee, 
“Did you hear me, Merle? I said 
‘yes’m,’ just like you were my teacher!” 

In the hotel dining-room, Merle fed 
him with soft boiled eggs and fruit, 
and then whisked him up to her room. 
Mr. Wheeler had sent in Winsie’s part ; 
after reading it to him, and finding 
with delight that his brain was as fas- 
cinatingly quick as his body was pli- 
ant, she said: 

“Win, dear, if anybody asks you 
where you’ve played, you must answer, 
‘With all the big stars, and in stock.’ 
Say it after me.” 

“With all the big stars, and in stock,” 
he repeated, eyes fastened on her face. 

“And if anybody asks you how long 
you’ve been in the profession, you must 
say, ‘Ever since I was a baby.’ ” 

“Ever since I was a baby,” he 
echoed; and then, “That’s funny, Sis. 
I’ve been at Cousin Bab’s ever ‘since I 
was a baby.” 

“But you mustn’t let anybody know 
it, Win.” 

Chin in palm, he considered her. 
“Cousin Bab would wash my mouth 
with soap if she heard me,” he com- 
mented, “She thinks lies are awful.” 

Merle flushed. “This isn’t exactly a 
lie, sweetheart. It’s—it’s—part of the 
business. It’s—well, I can’t quite ex- 
plain; but you must take sister’s word 
for it and do what she tells you to do 
and help her. You will help, wont you, 
Winsie ?” 

He straightened, as if some mascu- 
line instinct, some vague forerunner of 
responsibility, stirred within him. They 
went at the part in dead earnest then. 
In an hour he had learned to make his 
voice carry, to keep his face toward the 
audience—composed of the two chairs 
in the hotel room, and implicitly to 
obey the dictates of the stage manager 
—enacted by Merle decorated with 
Winsie’s cap and a pencil in her mouth 
for a cigar. Afterwards, they went to 
the theatre—where Mr. Wheeler gazed 
apprehensively at Winsie. But Winsie 
came off with flying colors. His voice 
was clear, his talent undeniable, his 
“stage presence” all that could be de- 
sired, 
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Through the afternoon and evening, 
with a short interval for dinner, the re- 
hearsal toiled on. There was no per- 
formance; they had “laid off” for one 
night; and it was ten o’clock—Winsie’s 
eyes were blinking sleepily—when Mr. 
Wheeler let them go. Usually, Merle 
walked from the theatre alone; to- 
night, she was accompanied by the 
leading lady and the ingénue, who bat- 
tled gaily for the place of honor in 
Winsie’s affections. Wavering like a 
drowsy sunflower, he regarded them 
with sweet indifference; and, when 
Merle put him to bed in the hotel room, 
instantly curled into a ball and went 
to sleep. Shortly afterwards, Merle fol- 
lowed his wise example. 

She overslept in the morning, and 
was forced to hurry Winsie through his 
bath and to limit his breakfast to a 
bowl of cereal and cream—the rehear- 
sal had been called for ten o’clock. The 
day, darkened by rain, promised to be 
arduous. The principals of the com- 
pany were in irritable moods; the voice 
of Mr. Wheeler was like a rasping 
saw; more than once, when Winsie was 
startled by shouted directions, Merle 
interrupted the rehearsal and received 
furious admonishings for doing so. 

“This kid does what I want him to 
do, or he gets out,” bellowed the irate 
Mr. Wheeler. “Now, youngster, go 
over that speech again, and don’t sing 
your words like a sick pussy cat.” 

In the most delightful way possible, 
Winsie laughed at Mr. Wheeler, and 
then repeated his “speech.” Winsie’s 
charm was irresistible; when he en- 
tered the arena of bare stage, every- 
body softened as if the sun had unex- 
pectedly come out. Aided by Merle, 
whose part was small enough to allow- 
her to stand in the wings and prompt 
him through his big scenes, he was to 
give his first performance that night. 

Before the rehearsal ended his trunks 
arrived, From his stock of suits Merle 
chose a brown corduroy, made Nor- 
folk style, brown shoes and_ stock- 
ings, a broad turn-over collar and flow- 
ing tie. She had dinner brought to 
their dressing-room from a_ near-by 
café, While they ate, she explained the 
mysteries of her make-up box to Win- 
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sie, who crowed with delight over the 
funniness of eating dinner on a trunk 
and having all sorts of queer pencils 
and powder puffs applied to his face. 

When he emerged from his dressing- 
room two hours later, members of the 
company flocked about him with ex- 
pressions of delight. He accepted their 
adoration of his beauty with the un- 
conscious egotism of a natural child; 
later, he took his audience by storm. 
He wasn’t letter-perfect in his part; 
more than once, he looked off the stage, 
into the wing where Merle stood, and 
laughed at his own mistakes; this only 
added to his attractions. The people 
could not get enough of him. 

The feminine members of the com- 
pany showered him with kisses. The 
manager patted his head. Everybody 
adored him. After the play was over, 
and Merle and Winsie came from their 
dressing-room, they passed Mrs. For- 
ney and Mr. Wheeler arguing in the 
midst of energetic and noisy stage- 
hands setting up scenery for the next 
evening’s performance. 

Mrs, Forney was saying, “But she’s 
all right again, Mr. Wheeler. It wasn’t 
pneumonia ; it was only a feverish cold. 
She’ll be able to go on to-morrow 
night.” 

“Glad to hear she’s better,” respond- 
ed Mr. Wheeler. “Gladys is a talented 
kid and ought to land a job any time 
she wants one. But I’ve said all along, 
‘a boy for a boy’s part.’ I’ve found the 
goods, Mrs. Forney, and I guess we'll 
have to call your contract off.” 

Mrs. Forney wrung her hands. The- 
atrical contracts, as she well knew, pro- 
tected only the managers. “We'll 
starve,” she wailed. “I can’t take Gladys 
back to New York; she’s too weak to 
climb office stairs. If you don’t give 
her back her part, we’ll starve.” 

There was no rage in the attitude of 
Mrs. Forney—she was too far gone for 
‘rage; but there was terror, panic, and 
passionate appeal. - Merle averted her 
eyes. 

At the box-office, she found a letter 
from her cousin. She put it aside until 
after Winsie, irritable to-night and ut- 
terly worn out, had gone to sleep. Then 
she. opened the letter and read its close- 


ly written pages. Instead of the con- 
gratulations she had expected, she found 
censure and shocked surprise. Her cous- 
in was amazed at the idea of Merle’s 
taking Winsie from a_ well-ordered 
home and thrusting him into an atmos- 
phere where his vitality would be 
sapped, his spirit broken, his develop- 
ment stunted, and his innocence killed. 
Winsie’s welfare, wrote her cousin, was 
in her, Merle’s, hands. It behooved 
Merle to think deeply, to ponder well, 
even to go down on her knees, before 
she changed the course of Winsie’s life. 

After Merle had read the letter once, 
she went over it again; then she folded 
it, and let her hands fall slowly to her 
side. When Winsie, arms flung wide, in 
the center of the bed, stirred in his 
sleep, she rose and crossed the room 
to turn the light to a flicker. In her 
chair again, she placed her chin in her 
palms and gazed steadily before her. 
These two full days with Winsie made 
the thought of her former loneliness 
seem unendurable. 

Then there was another considera- 
tion—her salary, her meager, inade- 
quate salary; could she narrow their 
lives to such limitations after the pos- 
sibility of an added seventy-five dollars 
a week? Winsie would be happy with 
her; they would play and study to- 
gether in a little world of their own; 
hers would be the heavier burden, 
shielding him from contamination ; hers 
the heavier toil, sacrificing her youth to 
his. And yet— 

Came another side of the question be- 
fore her, a side she had shut out, 
pushed away, ignored: Gladys Forney 
and her mother. She saw this child of 
the stage, this little plaything of the 
public, driven back to New York; she 
saw her climbing flight after flight of 
fruitless stairs. She saw this mother 
of the stage, this outgrowth of unnatu- 
ral conditions, robbed of her livelihood, 
and of the necessity of her existence— 
her ‘child’s attainment. She saw Win- 
sie—saw herselfi—becoming like them. 

Quickened to tears, she dropped on 
her knees, flung strong, protective arms 
over her little brother, and buried her 
face, with a gesture of prayer, in the 
covers of the bed. 











Little Stories 
of the New Plays 


Brief synopses telling just 
what you want to know 
about the recent productions 





“POTASH & PERLMUTTER ” 


“An Up-to-date Garment in Three 
Pieces Made by a Special Designer 
from Material in the Famous Sat- 
urday Evening Post Stories By 
Montague Glass ” 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Morris Perlmutter Alexander Carr 
Abe Potash Barney Bernard 
Marks Pasinsky .... Lee Kohlmar 
Henry D. Feldman ....... Joseph Kilgour 
Boris Andrieff Albert Parker 
Mozart Rabiner Leo Donnelly 
Stanley Jessup 
Edward Gillespie 
Fred Carter 


Henry Steuerman 
Senator Sullivan 
Felix Schoen 
Ruth Snyder 
Mrs. Potash 
Miss Cohen 
Irma Potash 


Elita Proctor Otis 
Gertrude Millington 
Marguerite Anderson 


There is only one thing in the world 
that bothers Perlmutter & Potash, and 
that is Sammett Brothers, ‘“‘them 
low-lifes,’’ on the afternoon that Henry 
D. Feldman, the lawyer, enters their 
office with two propositions. The first 
is that they shall move to a new loft 
which he represents, further up Fifth 
Avenue, and the second that they make 
Ruth Snyder, designer for Sammett 
Brothers, an offer to design for them. 
That very morning already, Abe has 
gotten a lot of coats back from a dealer 
with the remark that they don’t come 
up to grade and are punk stuff com- 
pared to those Sammett Brothers’ 
designer turn out. The loft proposition 
Potash & Perlmutter turn down; but 
the designer, when she appears in beau- 
ty more gorgeous than anything she 
had ever designed, half wins their 
hearts at once. 


Argument, more or [ess in English, 
rages fast and furious between the part- 
ners about her, and they are getting 
to an agreement when several things 
happen, and very rapidly. First of all, 
Henry D. Feldman, incensed that they 
refuse to move to his new loft,—which 
he would receive a commission of three 
hundred dollars for renting,—start a 
strike amongst the tailors and force the 
partners to sign the new lease on the 
spot. After that, while they are talking 
to Miss Snyder again, two deputy U.S. 
marshals enter and arrest Boris Andri- 
eff, the bookkeeper, on the charge of 
blowing up the Chief of Police of Kief, 
some months previously, with a dyna- 
mite bomb—as is the custom in 
Russia. 

Boris insists upon his innocence. Abe 
and Morris, horrified at the thought of 
one of their employees being led away 
to extradition and thence undoubtedly 
to the mines in Siberia, plead with the 
deputy marshals all to no avail, and 
become panic-stricken. Miss Snyder, 
however, comes to the rescue. She 
grabs the ’phone, calls up Senator 
Sullivan, Tammany totem pole for the 
district, and tells him the difficulty. 
Senator Sullivan wastes no time in 
promising assistance to one of such a 
large constituency. And on the spot 
Miss Snyder agrees to work for Potash 
& Perlmutter, impressed with their 
genuine concern over the fate of the 
bookkeeper. 

Irma calls on her father at the office, 
and he discovers that she has fallen in 
love with Boris, whom she has met at 
musicales, for Boris is by profession a 
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musician and a composer. Abe makes 
up his mind that Boris shall be saved 
to his daughter at any cost, so puts 
up twenty thousand dollars bond, 
which is all the cash the firm can scrape 
together and borrow, and trusts to 
good fortune that Boris will not flee 
and that everything will be all right if 
he remains. 

Senator Sullivan, however, informs 
Abe that there is no chance of the 
twenty thousand dollars being lost 
even if the bond is violated, as there is 
a technical defect in the case. Secretly 
Abe tells Boris to escape and sends him 
to Montreal. Not long after he has 
done so, the Senator returns and ad- 
vises him that the technicality has been 
fulfilled by the Russian government 
and that unless Boris is at court the 
following afternoon at three, the bail is 
forfeit—which means that the firm of 
Potash & Perlmutter is ruined. 

Morris and Abe live through a day of 
terrible anguish. At the last moment, 
Boris, who has heard of the trouble 
they are in during his journey, returns 
to give himself up and save them. At 
the same time, the ’phone rings and the 
partners are advised that the Russian 
government has established Boris’ 
innocence and all that is necessary is 
for him to report at the Federal Com- 
missioner’s to be released from his 
bond. 

Irma rushes into Boris’ arms, and 
indulging riotously in a taxicab, they 
all rush to the Commissioner’s office 
together, with the business saved from 
bankruptcy and Boris from Siberia. 

(Produced by A. H. Woods.) 


“THE LURE” 
By George Scarborough 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Me OBIET . .0cs cca se s0ses Lucia Moore 


Ee Mortimer Martini 
The Special Agent ...... Vincent Serrano 

Eck shs65b60ssebioue Mary Nash 
ee Susanne Willis 
Oe eee Edwin Holt 
MONS 605 s6sscecses Dorothy Dorr 
BIE AMET oo vc ccsccccse George Probert 
EO Se ee Lola May 


The Doctor tells the Mother that if 
she is to live she must be operated 
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upon at once, and afterwards must 
have fine delicacies to eat, and must 
go to the country, where there is plenty 
of fresh air for her. The Mother an- 
swers that it is impossible, as she has 
scarcely the money for her everyday 
needs—her daughter earning but six 
dollars a week at the store where she 
is employed. 

While the Doctor and the Mother 
are talking, the Special Agent enters, 
and asks permission to use their win- 
dow and fire escape as a means of 
getting across the roofs of the neigh- 
boring houses to a hotel on a near 
corner where he suspects a band of 
‘‘cadets’’ who have stolen a girl from 
her parents in another town, are living. 
The Mother gladly gives her consent, 
with the hope that the Special Agent 
finds the lost girl and returns her to 
her parents. 

After the Special Agent leaves, the 
Girl enters. She is reproved by the 
Doctor for not having brought with 
her some medicines that he has pre- 
scribed as necessary for her Mother. 
The Girl tries to hide the fact that she 
has not the money to buy the medi- 
cines, but the Doctor understands, and 
tells her that he has told her mother 
exactly what chances there are of a 
recovery. 

The Girl is prostrated at the 
thought, and in racking her brains for 
a way to make the money she has been 
unable to borrow or to get advanced 
to her on her salary, remembers that 
a woman had come to her counter at 
the store one day and left a card, with 
the remark that she sometimes had 
work in the evenings for young ladies. 
The Girl, thinking the woman to be a 
fashionable modiste, finds the card and 
determines to call that very evening. 
As she is about to go, the Special 
Agent reappears at the window, and 
it develops that he had met her once 
before and fallen in love with her, but 
had lost track of her. He leaves after 
talking to the Girl and asking to 
return and call on her. After he leaves, 
the Girl goes in search of the woman 
who ‘“‘had work in the evenings for 
young ladies.” 

In the palatial private sitting room 





















of the house of ill fame presided over 
by Kate Lockwood, Kate herself and 
the Politician whom she has hurriedly 
summoned discuss the possibility of 
trouble as the result of a new recruit 
to the ranks of the “scarlet militia” 
who that day committed suicide by 
turning on the gas in the room in which 
she was imprisoned. Paul, the Cadet, 
who had deceived the suicide and lured 
her to the place, is called before them. 
He outlines his work, and shows his 
deception to have been so perfect that 
the other two feel they can send the 
girl’s body to the Potter’s Field for 
burial without any trouble. While they 
are reassuring one another, Carrie, the 
‘Madam’s negro maid, announces that 
there is a young woman to see the 
Madam. Paul and the Politician leave 
to go upstairs to view the body of the 
suicide, and the Girl is ushered into 
the presence of the Madam. 

At first the Madam, after hearing 
the Girl’s pitiful story, is inclined to 
give her the necessary money and let 
her go, but she recovers from this 
mood, bullies the Girl, and frightens 
her and horrifies her by continual 
reference to her Mother’s plight, into 
going upstairs and becoming one of the 
women of the house. Led by Carrie, 
the negress, the girl leaves to put on the 
costume necessary to the ancient pro- 
fession she has been persuaded to 
adopt. 

After she leaves, Paul and the Poli- 
tician re-enter—and shortly after 
them, the Special Agent, disguised as a 
gas inspector. 

The Special Agent is induced by the 
Madam to go out into “the front 
room” and have a drink with ‘‘one of 
the girls.”” In order not to arouse any 
suspicions, he does so. While he is 
there, the Girl is brought down and 
pushed by the Madam into “the front 
room.” 

There the Special Agent sees her, 
and drags her back into the private 
sitting room. He is finally made to 
understand and accept her story of 
how she came to be there, and plans for 
her escape. He tells her to dress 
rapidly and run out of the house, while 
he hurriedly looks for the girl who had 
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been stolen from her home, in quest of 
whom he had come to the house. 

The Girl follows the Special Agent’s 
instructions, but is caught by Paul as 
she attempts to leave. She refuses to 
submit to Paul and the Madam’s 
demand to remain there until she has 
‘paid what she owes them,” and Paul 
is just about to knock her down in 
order to keep her there, when they are 
interrupted by the entfance of another 
girl, bruised .and bleeding, whom 
Carrie has been ‘‘beating up’’ because 
she has refused to ‘‘go to work” in 
“the front room.” .The Other Girl 
runs behind the Girl and begs her help. 
Recovering from the surprise, Paul, 
the Madam and the negress are just 
about to rush upon the two girls at 
once, when the Special Agent bursts in 
the door, knocks Paul staggering 
across the room, and wrapping his 
mackintosh around the Other Girl, 
takes her and the Girl out of the house 
with him. 

Returning to the Girl’s house, the Spe- 
cial Agent places men to watch all the 
windows and doors. As he has suspect- 
ed, the Politician and Paul come to get 
the girls back by wheedling them or 
using force and trumped-up charges. 
The two men are arrested and hand- 
cuffed. The Special Agent tells the 
Mother that his own mother has a 
place in the country whither she can 
go, and makes arrangements to send 
the Other Girl home to her father. 

The play closes with the betrothal of 
the Special Agent and the Girl. 

(No producer is announced.) 


“ THE SILVER WEDDING” 
By Edward Locke 


CasT 
Ludwig Koehler ....... Thomas A. Wise 
Ottomar Klotz ....... Frank McCormack 
Be Guinio Socola 


BS Carl Hemmann 
George Eckhart .......... Calvin Thomas 
Heinie Schmidt ........05. David Ross 
Hans Weighart...... Gerhardt Jasperson 
fe re lice Gale 
Martha Koehler ......... Cecile Breton 
LUCY TONG 056.56 6 etesces Edna Temple 
Margaret Rehbein ........ Violet Moore 
Frieda Hachradt ..........+ Lillian Ross 


Pa ee ee ee ee Ti toe eee 
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Ludwig Koehler’s daughter Martha 
is in love with George Eckhart, the drug 
clerk. All is going well until Ludwig 
overhears George make the remark to 
Martha, after Ludwig has showed some 
slight hesitation in giving his consent, 
that some one was a “‘pigheaded old 
Dutchman.” 

As a matter of fact, George meant 
Dr. Klotz, his employer; but Ludwig, 
thinking the term applied to himself, 
became so angry and pigheaded at 
once that he refused to give his con- 
sent, would not give his daughter 
away at the wedding—although he was 
obliged. to be present in full uniform 
as leader of the village band—and 
remained unreco.iciled to his daughter 
and her husband} who after their 
marriage moved to New York, for a 
long time. 

When the time of the silver wedding 
anniversary of himself and his Frau 
came around, however, Martha and 
George appeared with a new baby 
named Ludwig, and everything was 
joyful. 

(Produced by H. H. Frazee.) 


“ THE FAMILY CUPBOARD ” 


By Owen Davis 
LEADING CHARACTERS 
Charles Nelson .......... William Morris 
Mrs. Nelson ...... Olive Harper Thorne 
LO ES ea ernr Alice Brady 
Kenneth Nelson ........ Forrest Winant 
APY 5 sc svccc'ne ees Irene Fenwick 
Mrs. Clement Harding .... Ruth Benson 
Thomas Harding ...... Douglas J. Wood 


Mary Burk, a social secretary........ 
Meee so eset eaus as Alice Lindahl 
Mrs. Lawrence Winthrop. . Irene Romaine 


Lawrence Winthrop...... Harry Redding 
J EY aera Franklyn Ardell 
| Ee Frank Hatch _ 
ae Wallace Erskine 
Telephone Operator ........ Louise Aichel 
Elevator Boy .......... Barney Johnson 


For ten years Mrs. Nelson has been 
too busy with society to make much of 
a home for her husband, Charles Nel- 
son, except to maintain-a place where 
he could sleep, have his breakfast, and 
change his clothes in the evening 
before going to the club. At a time 
when Alice Nelson, the daughter of the 
house, is engaged to be married to 


Thomas Harding—and Kenneth, the 
son, is in the midst of a spree—Mrs. 
Nelson discovers that her husband is 
maintaining another ménage in which 
he has established a young lady of 
Broadway. In defense of his actions, 
Nelson says simply that since his wife 
and family had considered him merely 
as a money-making machine, and not 
as a father and husband, he has simply 
taken some of his money and bought 
himself another home. 

Mrs. Nelson, however, refuses to 
forgive her husband. He leaves the 
house; and his daughter, feeling that 
she cannot marry Harding under the 
circumstances, determines to go with 
her father. 

Nelson tells his inamorata—Kitty 
May—that he will have to give her 
up. Kenneth, his son, meets the girl. 
Furious at being thrown over by 
Nelson, whose patronage has been a 
gold mine for her, Kitty determines to 
make the young fellow fall in love 
with her and marry her, and thus 
revenge herself on his father. 

Kitty readily succeeds in winning 
Kenneth’s admiration, and establishes 
herself with him in a Tenderloin hotel. 
There Charles Nelson finds them and 
informs his son that Kitty has been 
his mistress. At his words, Kenneth 
strikes his father on the mouth. Nelson, 
with merely a remark that that blow 
would bring the young man to his 
senses, goes out. 

Kenneth goes broke. Neither his 
father nor his mother will help him. 
At last, in a despairing effort to get 
some money for Kitty, he goes out to 
pawn his watch. While he is gone, a 
vaudeville actor, Dick LeRoy, per- 
suades Kitty to steal Kenneth’s trunk, 
put her things in it and run away with 
him. Kenneth returns and finds that 
the girl has fled, and is informed by her 
father, an ex-cabby, of the manner of 
her going. In disgust, he gives the 
money for the pawned watch to the 
old man, orders him out of the room, 
and starts to call his father on the 
telephone ‘to tell him that he is 
“through ’”’—that he is going to kill 
himself. He loses his nerve, however, 
and hangs up the receiver before he 
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gets his father. He then starts to write 
a note explaining hysterically why he 
is going to kill himself; but is dissatis- 
fied with that also, and crumples the 
paper into a ball which he leaves on the 
table. 

At this juncture, Kenneth’s mother 
enters. He excuses himself from her and 
goes into the next room, ostensibly to 
get a revolver. While he is gone, his 
mother sees the crumpled ball of paper 
and reads it. Controlling herself, she 
calls her husband on the telephone and 
tells him what Kenneth has written 
and asks him to come over immediate- 
ly. He promises to be there in five 
minutes. As she hangs up the receiver, 
Kenneth re-enters and makes for the 
door. She tries to hold him in the room, 
but he insists on going. She will not let 
go, however, and clings to him, plead- 
ing wildly until, just as he has torn 
himself free, his father enters, and 
holds out his hands to his son and wife. 
Kenneth forgets his desire to kill him- 
self; she forgets that in her estimation 
her husband has sinned against her; 
and the curtain descends on the 
skeleton in the family cupboard care- 
fully hidden behind the locked door of 
mutual forgiveness. 


(Produced by Wm. A. Brady, Ltd.) 


“KISS ME QUICK” 


By Philip Bartholomae 
LEADING CHARACTERS 

Gladiola Huntley .......... Helen Lowell 
YO eo; are J. J. Sambrook 
Billy Hopkins......... Frederick Santley 
Edward Huntley ......... .Richard Taber 
ME IIUMOE Boece 53.8 0006 Charles Ashley 
Marie Huntley .......... Emily Callaway 
Bailey, _— Robert Kelly 
Sally Swift ‘a Louise Drew 
Pinkie oy Laura Laird 
Claypoole 63] Edw. Kummerou 
Clara ag Mary Hastings 
Lottie Briscoe 2S M. McGibeny 
George, Cam- =o 

era Man ‘Om Eugene Bottler 
Joe Randall 3 A. Aylesworth 
Ola Primrose . Sadie Harris 





Bailey, the moving picture director, 
makes arrangements with Gladiola 
Huntley, a red-haired poetess and 
guardian of the estates of her nephews, 
Edward Huntley and Billy Hopkins, 
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to take moving pictures on the estate 
of Miss Huntley’s country residence. 
In the course of taking the pictures, 
Edward Huntley and Billy Hopkins 
run over with their motor a dummy 
used in the moving picture production 
and think that they have killed some 
one. Joe Randall, who saw the dum- 
my run over, takes this opportunity of 
granting the wish of his ward and 
sweetheart, Ola Primrose, that she 
may be a real lady for a week, and 
threatens the two boys with exposure 
of the supposed homicide unless they 
invite himself and his ward to be 
guests at their aunt’s home for seven 
days. The boys agree to do so, and Joe 
Randall, disguised as the Russian 
musician Nijni Novgorod, goes, with 
his ward, disguised as his sister, to the 
poetess’ home. 

There, much comes to pass. Auntie 
falls madly in love with Randall and 
threatens to marry him—as the result 
of the boys getting him to propose to 
her in order that she could have a real 
proposal to put into a book. To get out 
of it, Randall is made to appear to be 
married to several different people. 
This situation also affects one of the 
boys’ love affairs, and for a while it 
looks as though Gladiola’s anger at 


‘the situation in general is going to 


cause much trouble. All ends well, 
however, with the various spooners 
who develop during the action of the 
farce, in various corners together, sing- 
ing the song ending ‘‘ Kiss Me Quick”’ 
from which the play takes its name— 
and with Gladiola, the poetess, seated 
on a throne, thinking out hexameters 
for anew poem. 
(Produced by the Author.) 


“HER OWN MONEY” 
Mark E. Swan 


CHARACTERS 
LGUAS ALGO 5 5.26.5:6'sic.n'0i015, 0 Sydney Booth 
Mary Alden, his wife......... Julia Dean 
Mildred Carr, Mary’s sister, ...... 
pilettasian hore agaaes Ellen Mortimer 
Tommy Hazleton...... Ernest Glendinning 
Horsey Beecne? s.. 0.6 .00:0 George Hassell 
Clara Beecher, his wife, ......0..00 
Seobalavavet suraoa els ewe Beverley Sitgreaves 
FL i Pe Maud Durand 
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Mary Alden, Lewis Alden’s wife, has 
succeeded in saving up two thousand 
dollars, unknown to her husband. This 
money, for which she has worked tooth 
and nail and by the meanest sorts of 
savings and scrapings and tradings with 
tradesmen, becomes an obsession with 
her. It is all her own, and with it she 
intends, in time, to buy a place in the 
country on Long Island. 

It happens that she has a conversa- 
tion with her husband in which she 
tries to make him see how humiliating 
it is for a wife to have to be continually 
asking her husband for money and 
always having to answer, when it is 
given to her, the question, “What do 
you want it for?” This Alden cannot 
understand; but agrees it must be try- 
ing. When she asks him for fifty dollars, 
he gives it to her, and at the same 
moment, without thinking, asks her 
sharply, “What do you want it for?” 
She tries to make it an example to show 
him what she means; but he cannot 
comprehend it. He promises vaguely to 
give her a stated income, but does no 
more than that. 

A little later, Tommy Hazleton, who 
is in love with Mary’s sister Mildred, 
enters, and shows Alden that a real 
estate deal in which he and Alden had 
both been interested is off—which 
means that Alden loses a thousand 
dollars which he had put up to hold an 
option on the land in the deal, pending 
its consummation. In desperation, Alden 
wonders where he can get the two 
thousand dollars which will be necessary 
on the following day to extend the 
option. He knows that he can make the 
deal within a week; but has not the 
ready money to hold the land. 

His wife is torn between the desire to 
help him and the fear of risking her 
hoarded savings. When they were 
married, he had borrowed five hundred 
dollars from her—which he had never 
refused, but always neglected, to pay 
back. Feeling that if he were to borrow 
the money from an outsider, he would 
be sure to pay it back, she sends him out 
on a chance of getting some money from 
a neighbor whom he had helped some 
time before—while she goes to the 
apartment next door, and gets Harvey 


Beecher, her neighbor, to take a check 
from her of two thousand dollars and 
make out a check to her husband for the 
same amount. 

When Alden returns, saying that his 
neighbor cannot give him the money, 
Beecher volunteers to loan it to him. 
He accepts the money gratefully, and 
puts his deal through, making several 
thousand dollars profit. 

In gratitude to Beecher, he gives him 
a check for twenty-five hundred dollars, 
the five hundred representing his per- 
centage as financier of the enterprise. 
When Beecher turns the check over to 
Mrs. Alden, however, Mrs. Beecher— 
who is always asking him for money and 
being refused—sees it, and demands to 
know why her husband is giving Mrs. 
Alden money. The result is a scene in 
which, despite Mary Alden’s explana- 
tion to her husband, he becomes unfuri- 
ated at what he terms her shaming of 
him, and leaves the house. 

Mary gets her chicken farm on Long 
Island, however; and a year later 
Lewis Alden returns and asks forgive- 
ness, admitting that she was right 
about the money, that hereafter that 
rock of marital happiness would not 
exist. 

Incidentally, Mildred and Tommy 
become happily engaged at the same 
time. 

(Produced by Winthrop Ames.) 


‘‘ BELIEVE ME, XANTIPPE!” 


By Frederick Ballard 
Cast 
George MacFarland...... John Barrymore 
PAVSMT SOE a5 iso 6 Nis 269 685 Alonzo Price 
AROTRION TSVOWN oa56:655 ve s0 0 0S Henry Hull 
“Buck” Kamman...... Theodore Roberts 
Simp Calloway ......+.. Frank Campeau 
“Wrenn” Ripley .. 06.0. Albert Roberts 
WI io fellate Sas eco bte M. Tello Webb 
WEIRD oioc stan cba ean ee Alpha Beyers 
WHEE Scns wigs als Boies Katherine Harris 
Dolly KammMan ...0.. 00000 Mary Young 


To have one’s Central Park West 
apartment, rental twenty-five hundred 
per annum, robbed three times in suc- 
cession without the police being able to 
find out the gentlernan or lady perpe- 
trating the outrage, has in it an element 
of exasperation that irritates even one 
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| tocatch the fugitive from its wrath. 








who has inherited millions, as had Mr. 
George MacFarland. Thrice had every- 
thing valuable been swept from his 
living quarters without a trace of the 
thief. Profanity is a mild antidote for 
such a situation. All this and more he 
confided to his friend Thornton Brown, 
the morning after the third robbery. 

“The strong arm of the- law?” 
screamed MacFarland, looking vainly 
under an éscritoire for something the 
thief might thoughtlessly have left 
behind. ‘‘The strong arm of the law 
can’t catch anything but a boob. Like 
all professions, that of burglaring has 
its boobs, and, believe me, Xantippe, 
they’re the only ones who ever go to the 
penitentiaries!” 

Brown objected to such disparage- 
ment of the law, and offered to bet any 
amount that the law could catch any 
smasher of its statutes. The upshot of 
the subsequent argument was the calling 
in of Arthur Sole, the head of the New 
York detective bureau, and a bet involv- 
ing thirty thousand dollars made be- 
tween the three that MacFarland could 
commit a crime and keep away from the 
law for a year after committing it. No 
one but Sole and Brown were to know 
that it was a fake crime. MacFarland, 
without more ado, made out a check on 
Sole’s bank in Sole’s name; Brown 
cashed the check, indorsed it and put it 
in his pocket. The crime of forgery was 
thus committed. 

Sole proceeded to get a full description 
and photograph of the culprit. In order 
to do so, he plunged the room in dark- 
ness and took a flashlight. When the 
lights were turned on, MacFarland had 
disappeared. A moment later he called 
on the telephone, invited them to find 
him, rang off—and the chase was on. 

Before leaving for the chase, Sole 
asked Brown if there was any particu- 
larly good distinguishing mark by which 
MacFarland could be identified. 

“He is continually using the expres- 
sion, ‘Believe me, Xantippe,’” replied 
Brown. Armed with this information, 
the description, photograph and Mac- 
Farland’s nom de guerre, so to speak, the 
two rushed out into the night to prove 
the might of the strong arm of the law 
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The scene changes to Colorado, a 
year later. 

Dolly Kamman, daughter of Sheriff 
Kamman of Red Dog County, Colorado, 
insisted on remaining in the Kamman 
hunting lodge after her father was 
recalled to town to chase a gang of bank 
robbers. She accompanied her father 
part way down the trail to the lowlands, 
then returned late in the evening to find, 
at the cabin, a rather well-kept-looking 
vagabond with a gigantic .44 strapped 
to his waist. 

With the hospitality for which the 
West is famous, she asked him to make 
himself at home, and they were getting 
along nicely when in a moment of 
enthusiasm, in stating something with 
unusual force, the stranger wound up 
forcibly with: 

“Believe me, Xantippe!” 

In a moment Dolly had him covered. 
That expression had been one of the 
descriptions of the desperate criminal 
“MacGinnis” which had been hanging 
on the wall of the office in her father’s 
jail for months. Five thousand dollars 
reward was offered for his capture. 

Under cover of her rifle, Dolly was 
making him wash the dishes, peel pota- 
toes and generally make himself useful 
for the moment as well as be a financial 
asset—when things were interrupted by 
the arrival of “Simp” Calloway, a 
famous desperado. Things happened. In 
a rough-and-tumble fight, ‘‘ MacGinnis”’ 
beat Calloway up, secured his revolver, 
trussed him up and laid him on the bed. 
Then Dolly made him, to his dismay, 
lie down beside the other captive. 

But Dolly was sweet on her “city” 
captive, who, she said, she knew was 
from the city because ‘‘you’re neither 
bashful nor fresh.” 

“MacGinnis” is removed to the jail; 
and there many things {transpire which 
are tragic to the poor captive but 
which are amusing to watch from the 
vantage of the other side of the foot- 
lights. At the end, Sole and Brown arrive 
to claim their captive and the thirty 
thousand dollar bet: but Dolly, deter- 
mined that ‘‘ MacGinnis” shall not suffer 
through her, avers that the bet was lost 
by Sole and Brown because at the time 
she made the arrest she was not an officer 
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of the law, although she had been made 
a deputy sheriff afterwards by her 
father as a reward. 

Dolly and George MacFarland fall 
into each other’s arms. Sole and Brown 
admit that they have lost. The Sheriff 
grins; the jailer gapes. 

(Produced by Wm. A. Brady.) 


‘“’ SWEETHEARTS ” 

Lyrics by Robert B. Smith; Book by 
Harry B. Smith; Music by 
Victor Herbert 
CHARACTERS 
SEO Christie MacDonald 


Franz, Heir Presumptive..... ...... 
ee ey eee .Thomas Conkey 


Lieutenant Karl... ...... Edwin Wilson 
Mikel Mikelovitz...... Tom McNaughton 
Lisette .... Sy (ee Nellie McCoy 
Clairette...|.» 3 | .... Cecilia Hoffman 
eee, 5 eee Edith Allen 
Jeanetle...[ 3% %)...... Gertrude Rudd 
Toinette...|fa 8] ........ Gene Peltier 
Nanette... Q| |: Gretchen Hartman 
Hon. Percy Algernon Slingsby...... . 
25505 See ea Lionel Walsh 
Petrus Von Tromp........ Frank Belcher 
Aristide Caniche...... Robert O’Connor 
Dame Paula...... Ethel Du Fre Houston 
BER Sa. c's siskk b we oie wih Hazel Kirke 


(The story of the opera is founded on 
the adventures of Princess Jeanne, 
daughter of King Rene of Naples, who 
reigned in the fifteenth century. Time 
has been changed to the present and the 


‘locale to the ancient city of Bruges, to 


which the little princess is carried in 
time of war, and is given the name of 
Sylvia.) 


As an infant, Sylvia is found in a 


Tulip Garden one morning by Dame 
Paula, who conducts the laundry of the 
White Geese, and who is known as 
Mother Goose. Sylviais brought up as 
the daughter of Paula, although the lat- 
ter has six daughters of her own. 

Mikel Mikelovitz had been the 
man who had left Sylvia in Dame 
Paula’s garden. Knowing that she is the 
crown princess of Zilania, Mikel now 
conspires to place her upon the throne— 
which is about to be offered to Franz. 
The latter, traveling incognito, has fallen 
in love with Sylvia; he finds, however, a 
rival in Lieutenant Karl, a military 
Lothario already betrothed to her. 


Mikel’s plans are endangered by 
Slingsby, Von Tromp and Caniche, who 
wish to purchase for their own use the 
estates of Prince Franz. They are also 
twisted awry by the fact that both he 
and Slingsby mistake Liane—a milliner 
who has sought temporary employment 
with Dame Paula—for the lost Princess. 

Unconsciously, Slingsby, Von Tromp, 
Caniche and Mikelovitz work togeth- 
er in an effort to make Franz the Crown 
Prince and to keep Sylvia, the true 
heiress to the throne, in the background; 
for Karl, turning false to Sylvia, falls in 
love with the milliner and attempts to 
make it out that she is the adopted 
daughter of Dame Paula in place of 
Sylvia. The Prince, however, falls in love 
with Sylvia and sends her to a convent 
for a year to be instructed in etiquette, 
then marries her. 

At the last moment, Karl, seeing that 
he has lost the affection of one who is 
to be a queen, tries to win back her 
heart; but it has been given forever to 
the Prince. The Prince, however, has 
seen her talking to Karl, and thinking 
she does not love him, but is marrying 
him for the sake of Dame Paula and the 
girls, leaves her. 

Whereupon, she announces the fact 
that she is the real princess; Dame Paula 
proves that it was Sylvia who was rescued 
from the Tulip Garden; Sylvia proves to 
the Prince that she loves him, and not 
the titles which all the time had right- 
fully belonged to her, as she knew from 
the time Mikelovitz tells her when he 
first came to the laundress and mistook 
the milliner for the Princess. 

The story closes with the Prince and 
Princess in each other’s arms, and all 
Zilania at peace. 


‘‘ NEARLY MARRIED ” 


By Edgar Selwyn 
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Harry Lindsay and his wife Betty 
have disagreed and had a quarrel, the 
cause of which was Betty’s brother Dick 
Griffon. Dick has been living with the 
Lindsay’s on Betty’s money, and when 
the trouble came to a head constituted 
himself his sister’s lawyer and made it 
his business to set about getting her a 
divorce and making his brother-in-law 
miserable. 

The Lindsays agree upon the divorce; 
and so Hattie King, a divorce specialist, 
is hired by them to be seen in public with 
Harry in order that the proper cause for 
divorce be had for use in the courts. 
When Betty sees Harry with Miss King 
at a hotel one afternoon at tea, however, 
she becomes very jealous in spite of 
herself, and by the aid of the hotel 
orchestra playing a tune the two had 
heard at Monte Carlo on their honey- 
moon, Harry persuades Betty to jump 
in his machine with him, and, as though 
they were just married, elope to his 
country place out of town, which had 
been deserted during the quarrel. 

On the way to the house an enter- 
prising East Indian innkeeper puts 
broken bottles on the roadway in order 
to force motorists with the resultant 
cut tires to patronize his inn. The Lind- 
says are compeled to put their machine 
in a garage and stay for dinner while the 
tires are being repaired. While waiting, 
Harry suggests that they spend the 
night at the inn together, and Betty, 
falling in with his mood, agrees. 

After Betty and Harry left town, 
however, the decree of divorce was 
handed down by the judge, and Tom 
and Gertrude Robinson rush after the 
reconciled husband and wife to prevent 
them from committing a liaison before 
the law. With them goes Dick ‘“‘to 
protect his sister’s rights as her legal 
representative,” and following after 
them in a taxicab, raging at the loss of 
her job, comes also Hattie King. 
Events occur rapidly in the inn as 
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each automobile in succession suffers a 
blow-out. In the mélée, the garage burns 
down, and nothing is left but the taxi— 
in which, after many rapid misunder- 
standings, Harry and his wife finally 
rush away. 

(Produced by Cohan & Harris.) 


“LIEBER AUGUSTIN ” 


An Operetta by Leo Fall. American 
version by Edgar Smith 
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Bogumil, Regent of Thessalia, has 
gotten into serious trouble—.e., he 
has gone broke, and since he has 
borrowed from everyone in the kingdom, 
the kingdom has gone broke with him. 
There is but one solution—for the 
Princess Helen to marry the rich but 
awful Prince Nikola, of a neighboring 
principality. Against the wishes of the 
Princess, who is in love with Augustin 
Hoffer, her music teacher, the Prince 
arrives. He is a dandy of the worst kind. 
Fortunately, he falls in love with Anna, 
a lady-in-waiting to the Princess, and 
still more fortunately it develops that 
Anna and the Princess (who had been 
born on the same day) had been ex- 
changed while they were still babes. 
So Helen is free to marry Augustin, and 
Anna, being a princess, can marry 
Nikola. 

(Produced by Messrs. Shubert.) 














The 
Ghost Breaker 


By Paut Dickey AND CHaRLEs W. Gopparpb 
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HE beautiful Princess Maria 

7 | Teresa de Castillo y Aragon 
._* || lay asleep in the great bed 
which was in the gold and ivory room 
the Hotel Manhattan reserves for its 
royal guests. Through the eastern win- 
dow a shaft of moonlight had stolen in, 
revealing that she lay with one white 
arm crooked behind her head, her lips 
parted, as though she were about to 
whisper something in her sleep. 

Within the great New York hotel all 
was silent; then suddenly from the hall 
sounded the sharp staccato of two re- 
volver shots, followed by running feet, 
a body hurled against the Princess’ 
door, the crash of the lock, and the in- 
ward flying-open of the door itself — to 
admit a man in a fur-collared coat with 
a smoking pistol in his hand. 

The Princess awoke with a start, sat 
up in bed, clasping the covers to her, 
and stared in blue-eyed dismay and 
growing wrath at the intruder, who 
stood motionless, with his back to the 
re-closed door. 

A little clock on the mantle-piece 
chimed five. 

“How dare you enter my—!” began 
the Princess. 

“S-sh! Not a sound!’’ warned the 
intruder, and walked to the side of her 
bed. 

From outside, came a scuffle of 
running feet, and a high-pitched, nerv- 
ous English voice shouted inquiringly: 
““What’s the bally row?” 











A woman answered, “‘Somebody fired 
a pistol!”’ 

“What right—” began the Princess 
again. 

“Quiet!’”’ demanded the intruder, 
and leveled his weapon at her head. 

Without, another voice shouted ex- 
citedly: 

““Where’d he go? Look out on the 
fire-escape! No, he’s on this floor—” 

The stranger stood tense, listening. 

The Princess broke down and began 
a sob, clutching the bed-clothes to her 
ace. 

“What do you want here?’ she 
pleaded. ‘“‘What are you going to do? 
Please, please go away. Wont you 
please leave me?—I am so frightened—” 

The stranger thrust the revolver into 
the pocket of his coat. 

“T am not going to harm you if you 
keep still,” he assured her, still in a 
whisper. 

“Ts it money you want?” wailed the 
Princess. “‘Everything I have is on the 
dresser. Take it and go.” 

“No, I am not a burglar. I don’t 
want your money.” 

While the stranger had spoken, there 
had been a lull in the commotion in the 
hall. Now it grew louder again. 

“They’re coming here,’ he said 
rapidly to the Princess. “They must 
not search this room—you under- 
stand?” As he finished speaking, he 
backed into an alcove at one side of the 
room and hid behind the portiéres. At 
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the same moment, some one knocked on 
the door, and the Princess heard the 
voice of Nita, her maid, calling: 

“Your Highness—quick—open the 
door! It’s Nita. Something dreadful has 
happened!”’ 

The girl pushed open the door and 
entered as she spoke. A red-faced man 
with the unmistakable air of an hotel 
house detective followed her. 

“Do you belong in here?” he de- 
manded of Nita. 

“Yes, Sefior.” 

“Excuse me, Madam,’ said he, 
turning to the Princess, who was still 
sitting in bed clutching the clothes, 
“T am the house detective. Are you all 
right?” 

“Yes,” murmured the Princess after 
a pause. 

“We're sorry to bother you; but 
we’re looking for some one who—” 
He paused, glancing at the lock on the 
door. “‘How’d that lock get broken?” 
he demanded then. 

“Why—lI don’t know—” stammered 
the Princess. “It was broken when I 
came. They promised to fix it—”’ 

“How long have you been here?” 

““We came yesterday.” 

“How long are you going to stay?” 

“We leave this morning for Europe.” 

The detective glanced about the room 
uncertainly, and finally, with a grunt, 
went out, escorting the frightened Nita 
back to her room, at the Princess’ 
request. 

After the door was closed and the 
footsteps outside had retreated, the 
stranger emerged from behind the por- 
tiéres. The Princess instinctively raised 
a hand to her disheveled hair, and with 
all the sang froid she could summon, 
inquired: 

“What next?” 

“The fire-escape—where is it?” he 
asked. 

“In the hall just outside the door, 
There is a red light—” 

“Well! I thought it meant in here!” 
he exploded. 

She stared at him disapprovingly. 
Presently she asked coldly: 

“How long is this to continue? What 
has happened—what have you done?” 
“T can’t explain. You wouldn’t under- 
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stand. I must get away—” he began. 

“T’m not detaining you,” she pointed 
out frigidly. 

“But I can’t go that way,” he said 
hopelessly, nodding towards the door. 

“Do you realize the positon you are 
placing me in?” 

“Yes. I am sorry. The light fooled 
me. I thought your door led to the fire 
escape, and—here I am.”’ 

“Well, you see it doesn’t,”’ she ob- 
served. 

“Yes, I see it doesn’t,” he admitted, 
and a smile that transfigured his face 
into that of a rather handsome and al- 
together likable young man twitched 
the corners of his mouth. 

The Princess chose to interpret the 
smile to her own ends. 

“Is the situation so amusing that 
you laugh at my humiliation?” she 
asked, the suggestion of a sob softening 
the hauteur of her tone. 

The smile faded from the stranger’s 
face. He looked suddenly ill at ease and 
not a little ashamed. 

“T am not laughing at you,” he 
said. ‘I blundered in here by mistake. 
I’m in a very tight place and I’d be 
foolish to laugh at you—you are my 
only hope of escape. I cannot leave by 
that door—I must find some other 
way. You will find it less embarrassing 
if you will put on my coat until I hit 
upon a plan to relieve you of my pres- 
ence.” 

He pulled off his coat and laid it on 
the bed beside her, revealing the fact 
that he was in evening dress. After a 
moment’s hesitation, she reached for 
the coat and drew it toward her. He 
walked to the fireplace and stood with 
his back to her, while she cautiously 
slipped-out from under the covers; re- 
covered her slippers from under the bed 
with an inquisitive pink toe, and put 
on the coat. 

When she looked up, she found that 
he had taken advantage of the moment 
to tie a handkerchief around one of his 
hands. She went over to him, without 
him seeing her, and saw that the hand 
was red with blood. 

“Oh! You’re wounded! What’s hap- 
pened? Those two shots I heard?” she 
cried with instinctive sympathy. 
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“‘Well, I almost stopped one of them,” 
he explained, looking with a humorous 
twist of his mouth at his injured hand. 
“But this will fix it.’”” He bound the 
handkerchief tightly about the wound, 
and tied a knot. “I don’t see how the 
devil—can you figure how I can get out 
of here?” 

“T fail to see why I should help you,” 
replied the Princess with an indifferent 
air. “I don’t know who you are or what 
you have done. You have broken into 
my apartment and forced me to silence. 
You are evidently a hunted fugitive 
who has shot some one and made me 
an accessory to your crime by forcing 
me to shield you from justice.” 

“Not from justice—but from the 
law,’”’ he replied. 

“‘Are they not the same?” 

“There would be no justice for me at 
the hands of the law.” 

“That is for your courts to decide.” 

“No, you shall decide; at least, you 
shall listen—and if you find me guilty— 
well, I’ll try the fire-escape.”’ 

“T know nothing of you, except that 
you are wanted by the police. Your 
presumption is ridiculous.” 

“Hardly ridiculous. I am arguing for 
my life.” 

The Princess sat down in a chair and 
moved restlessly. 

“Can the decision of the courts be 
more unjust than must be mine at the 
point of your pistol?” 

“You will find that pistol in the right 
hand pocket of your coat,’ he replied. 
Involuntarily, she reached into the 
pocket and produced the weapon, hold- 
ing it up gingerly and staring at it. 
“There’s nothing to prevent you from 
calling for help,” he continued, standing 
before the fireplace and watching her. 
“Tt doesn’t matter much whether the 
end comes now or to-morrow.”’~ 

“The end? Then why didn’t you give 
yourself up?” asked the Princess Maria 
Teresa de Castillo y Aragon, placing the 
pistol carefully on the éscritoire beside 
her. 

“That would not have been the end,” 
he replied. 

- “Does your life mean so little to you 
that you would throw it away rather 
than face the court?” 


The stranger threw back his head 
with an odd gesture, half defiance, half 
disgust. 

“Do you think I would submit to 
trial in this cold-blooded Northern 
state, where they know little and care 
less about us of the South—our customs, 
our honor?” he burst out. 

The Princess rose from the chair and 
spoke with a sudden gust of passion. 

“Honor! Don’t talk to me of honor! 
What is honor to a man? It is something 
to curl the lip over, something to fight 
about, something to kill for!” 

The stranger was silent a moment 
before he asked: 

“Do you know what a feud is?” 

“Feud? Was that—?’”’ She made a 
gesture toward the door. 

“Yes, that was the end of a feud. 
Do you know what a feud is?” 

“Spain is the home of feuds,” replied 
the Princess with a touch of bitterness 
and a touch of pride. 

The stranger wheeled and gazed at 
her, a new interest shining in his eyes. 

“Spain! You are Spanish? My 
mother was Spanish—one of the oldest 
families of Cuba. I have known your 
language from childhood . . . . As 
a child I never knew the meaning 
of the word feud,” he pursued after a 
moment. ‘‘One by one my kinsmen dis- 
appeared, and always the same grim 
looks of the men and the tear-stained 
face of my mother; but no explanation 
of that one dread syllable overheard 
on all sides—feud! It frightened me and 
seemed like a monster of the moun- 
tains, till one day came the revelation, 
the day I can never forget, the day they 
brought me back to Kentucky from 
college in the East, the day the neigh- 
bors brought home my father—shot in 
the back! Feud! I knew then what it 
meant! Mother told me the ghastly 
history of our feud; how our kin had 
been assassinated, man after man, by 
the descendants of Daniel Marcum 
until father himself fell, leaving me, the 
last of my race, to fight it out alone!” 

“But your mother?” asked the Prin- 
cess. 

“Poor, dear, brave little Mother!” 
The stranger stared hard at the rug 
beneath his feet. ‘Her unbroken spirit 














lasted to the end—then Death was 
merciful.” 

“‘She died?”? whispered the Princess. 

“Yes, and God only knows what I 
have been through since then—a hell of 
sickening bloodshed and murder!’’ 

“Why didn’t you leave Kentucky?” 

“T did leave Kentucky—I was forced 
to leave. The odds against me were too 
strong. I sent a negro servant to New 
York and followed soon after by another 
route, prepared to sail for England, 
longing for peace. It was no use. Every 
move was watched. I had not been in 
town five hours when I realized that the 
Marcum clan was on my trail. A mes- 
sage reached me at twelve o’clock last 
evening at my hotel. It was signed Jim 
Marcum, head of the family, and pro- 
posed that since we were both out of 
Kentucky, we end the feud amicably. 
I knew the man—I knew the trap he had 
set—and I walked into it prepared. It 
was as I expected. I flung open the door 
of his room unannounced and met Jim 
Marcum face to face. Nothing was 
said—we both fired.” He shrugged his 
shoulders and glanced at his wounded 
hand. ‘‘Do you understand, now, why 
the law would not give me justice?” 

“Tt’s all so horrible—did you kill 
him?” asked the Princess breathlessly. 

“He dropped—I didn’t wait,” he 
answered laconically. 

‘“What are you going to do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

For several moments the Princess 
was silent, staring at the stranger, then 
looking down at the floor. Finally she 
rose to her feet, looked straight into his 
eyes and asked: 

“Suppose I drive a hard bargain with 
you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Your life in Kentucky is finished. 
You can never go back to it. You are 
resourceful and well trained in feudal 
warfare.. You have no fear of death. 
Are you afraid of ghosts?” 

“Ghosts?” 

“Ghosts,” repeated the Princess. 

The stranger laughed shortly. 

“After what I’ve been through? No, 
I’m not afraid of ghosts.” 

“Very well.” The Princess looked him 
full in the eyes again. “I will risk my 
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reputation to save your life. If I succeed, 
that life becomes mine—to risk as I see 
fit. 9 

“A strange compact,” he said, re- 
turning her look unflinchingly. 

“You have nothing to lose—it’s half 


a chance,” she answered. 

“Half a chance. . . I'll take it.” 

“You will take the ancient feudal 
oath of my country?” 

“Oath?” The Kentuckian balked at 
the implication. ‘‘Isn’t my word good 
enough? A man who does not hold 
sacred a simple promise could not be 
held by the most binding oath.” 

“Do not forget that I am making this 
bargain,’’ said the Princess coldly, ‘‘and 
I insist.” 

The stranger laughed. 

“Oh, well, if it pleases you, I’ll swear 
the blackest vow you can utter. Let’s 
hear it.” 

“What is your name?” she asked 
solemnly, ignoring the laugh. 

“Warren Jarvis.” 

The Princess re-seated herself in her 
chair and without more ado indicated a 
position on the floor before her. 

“Kneel then, Warren of Jarvis,” 
intoned, ‘‘and repeat this oath.” 

With a look of surprise, Jarvis did as 
she ordered. 

“No, not that way—on one knee. 
There, that is better.” 

He shifted from both knees to his 


she 


right knee. 

“T, Warren Jarvis—”’ she began. 

“T, Warren Jarvis—” he repeated 
after her. 


“Sefior of all the demesnes, fiefs, 
keeps and marches of Jarvis in Ken- 
tucky—”’ 

“Sefior of all the domains, fiefs, 
keeps and marches of Jarvis, in Ken- 
tucky—”’ 

“Do convey to Maria Teresa of 
Aragon alt my worldly titles and pos- 
sessions—”’ 

He repeated it after her. 

“And receive them back as vassal 
and retainer. Now take my left hand in 
both of yours and repeat—”’ 

Jarvis clasped her small hand in both 
of his and repeated faithfully: 

“And receive them back as vassal 
and retainer.” 
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“And faithfully fight in my Lady’s 
cause according to the feudal laws of 
Castile and Aragon.” 

“And faithfully fight in my Lady’s 
cause according to the feudal laws of 
Castile and Aragon.” 

“Arise, vassal,’”’ commanded the 
Princess. 

Jarvis arose, kissed the Princess’ 
hand and released it. 

“That is part of the ceremony; but I 
meant to omit it—” she began, un- 
certainly. 

“It seemed to me the only sensible 
part,” said Jarvis. “Who on earth is 
this Maria Teresa I’m hired man to?” 

“T am Her Serene Highness, Maria 
Teresa, Princess of Aragon.” 

He gasped, but recovered himself 
with typically American quickness. 

“Lord Harry! A princess! And I’ve 
been ordering you around with a gun!” 

The Princess smiled. 

“Never mind, vassal,” said she. 
“You will be properly punished. There 
are dungeons in my castle.” 

Whereupon Warren Jarvis of Ken- 
tucky and Princess Maria Teresa de 
Castillo y Aragon went about preparing 
for his escape. 

At Jarvis’ suggestion, the Princess 
called the Hotel Belmont, where Rusty 
Snow, Jarvis’ servant, was at that mo- 
ment living with his master’s baggage, 
and told the negro to come at once to 
her room, and be sure not to speak to 
anyone. With the aid of a poker, Jarvis 
began making air holes in one of the 
Princess’ trunks. She had suggested 
that he make his escape that way; but 
gave him no intimation of what was 
toward, save that she had in her pos- 
session a locket for which she had come 
to America and which appeared to be 
closely connected with the adventure 
upon which Jarvis was setting forth. 

When Rusty arrived, Jarvis sent him 
to the Cunard Line to secure a reserva- 
tion on the Lusitania,—the same ship 
on which the Princess was sailing,— 
gave him the money with which to 
secure it, and sent him out, still binding 
him to absolute secrecy. 

After Rusty left, Jarvis climbed into 
the trunk; and the Princess, careful to 
have it marked Wanted on the voyage and 


This end up, rang, for the baggage man 
and sent it to her stateroom, following 
it herself as quickly as she could. 

She arrived in her stateroom to find 
the trunk already there; and having 
sent everyone away, in a fever of anxiety 
to release her vassal from his rather 
dangerous movable dungeon, she was 
thunderstruck when her cousin, the 
Duke d’Alva, whom she thought in 
Madrid, entered the stateroom. 

For many years the Duke had been 
unsuccessfully attempting to win the 
Princess. She stared at him, this time, 
almost speechless with amazement and 
wrath. He was a dark, alert, rather 
dandified individual with a somewhat 
pronounced air of snobbishness. 

“What are you doing here—why did 
you leave Spain?” she demanded. 

“First say you are glad to see me,” 
began the Duke ingratiatingly. 

““Why—of course. I’m always glad to 
see you, Cousin,” said the Princess, 
attempting to hide her agitation and 
desire to get rid of him. “‘What do you 
know of my brother? When did you see 
him last? Have you been in Segura?” 

‘“‘T was there for a few days,” replied 
the Duke, ‘‘before leaving for America, 
and learned that in spite of my advice he 
was prowling about the castle again in 
search of that mythical treasure your 
grandsire is supposed to have walled 
up somewhere.” 

“You heard nothing more? He was 
safe when you left?” 

“He was safe as far as I could learn; 
but I consider no man safe in that 
castle.” 

“Tell me what ioe you here.” 

“What could bring me but you?” 
answered the Duke plaintively. 

“How did you find me?” 

The Duke sat on the trunk and gazed 
at her despairingly. 

“It wasn’t easy. Spain had no attrac- 
tion for me when I learned you had 
flown to America; and I followed—is 
not that true devotion? Oh, Cousin dear, 
will you never give up this wretched 
search for the treasure? What’s the 
value of money, anyway? We prize it 
and live for it only for the comfort and 
happiness we hope it will bring. Can it 
bring any greater happiness than that 
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which I have so many times offered 
you? You have beauty and rank—I 
have power, influence and unquenchable 
ambition. Think what our alliance would 
mean!”’ 

The Duke’s wooing was interrupted 
by two long and stentorian blasts from 
the ship’s siren. 

“‘Come, we’re starting; let’s go out on 
deck!’’ she cried excitedly. ‘‘I want one 
last look at America.” 

“Thank you, Cousin,” replied the 
Duke languidly, “but I can do very well 
without it.” 

“Oh, Carlos, don’t be absurd,’”’ she 
urged nervously. “Just come out for 
ten minutes.” 

The Duke rose from the trunk, and 
as he did so, she unlocked it and un- 
fastened the hasps, took his arm and 
went out with him. 

As the door closed behind her, Jarvis 
emerged from the trunk—disheveled 
and with a barked shin and a skinned 
elbow, but whole. He went at once to 
the telephone and getting his own sfate- 
room on the ’phone, instructed Rusty to 
bring him some fresh clothes at once. 

Rusty arrived, a coal-black darky, 
and punctuated his appearance by 
tripping over the door sill and sprawling 
full length on the floor of the cabin. 
Jarvis had rescued his clothes and just 
put them on when he heard the Princess 
returning. He hastily crowded Rusty 
in the trunk and jammed the lid down. 

The Princess wasted no time in 
parley. 

‘Listen!’ she cried. ‘‘My cousin, the 
Duke d’Alva, is on this boat. I don’t 
know what it means—whether he is 
following me or came to America on the 
same errand that brought me.” 

“He professes to love you devotedly?” 
asked Jarvis. 

“Yes, I fear that he does,’”’ admitted 
the Princess. 

“You are afraid of him. Why?” 

‘“‘He is a powerful noble in high favor 
with the King and I may be driven into 
his hands.” 

Jarvis felt a sudden loathing of the 
Duke sweep over his being. 

“To marry him?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes—if you fail,’ answered the 
Princess. 


Jarvis held his breath. 

“Tf I fail! Say, hold on a minute! 
Things are coming too fast for me. I— 
you—how do I—” 

The Princess raised her hand and 
peremptorily interrupted him. 

“He may be here any minute and I 
don’t dare tell him what happened at 
the hotel; yet he will want to know who 
you are and why you are going with me 
to the castle—”’ 

She was interrupted by the sound of 
Rusty’s voice sounding complainingly 
from the depths of the trunk. Jarvis 
hastened to release him and, explaining 
his presence to the Princess, sent him 
back to his stateroom with the injunc- 
tion to be deaf and dumb to everyone 
but himself. He then turned to the 
Princess. 

“As I understand it, you are taking 
me to your castle and there is trouble 
there. Now, what is the matter and what 
am I to do? Let’s get down to business.” 

The Princess hesitated before re- 
plying. 

“T hardly know how to tell you,” 
she said at last. “It will seem absurd to 
talk to you in this broad daylight of 
ghosts; but the fact is, my castle is 
haunted.” 

“Spooks!” exclaimed Jarvis, and 
laughed. 

“Call it what you will, the castle is 
haunted,’ she persisted stubbornly. 
“My grandfather was one of the 
wealthiest nobles of Spain. He died 
suddenly, leaving everything to my : 
father, his only son and heir. Here the 
mystery begins: When father arrived, 
Segura was full of weird stories of un- 
canny happenings. The castle was 
deserted. Everyone had fled and told 
of a figure in armor that stalked the 
halls at night. Father laughed at the 
talk and moved in immediately. He 
was never seen again.” 

“What happened to him?” 

“No one knows. He’ disappeared— 
vanished utterly—without the slightest 
clue. The treasure was never found.” 

“How long ago did this happen?” 

“Fifteen years. Since then two other 
men have disappeared just as Father did, 
and now my brother is in that castle— 
or was, the last I heard of him. He has 
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sent me a cable every day since my 
departure. All was well until Sunday, 
when the messages suddenly stopped. 
All this week there has been no word— 
no answers to my cables.” 

“He was hunting for the treasure, of 
course?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“Then my work is to find your 
brother, locate that treasure and lay 
the ghost. All right. We’ll explain to 
your cousin that you are taking me to 
Spain for no other purpose than to solve 
this mystery.. In America we have 
- Roosevelt, the trust breaker, Farley, 
the strike breaker—why not Jarvis, the 
ghost breaker?” 

“Why, yes—it might—why not?” 
The Princess clapped her hands in re- 
lief. “Carlos would believe almost any- 
thing of you Americans.” , 

They were interrupted by the en- 
trance of the gentleman in question, to 
whom Jarvis was formally announced 
as Mr. Warren, the ghost breaker, 
whose services the Princess had re- 
tained to break the ghost in the family 
castle. 

The Duke was a little skeptical, but 
swallowed most of the story, and was led 
on, in turn, to give the information that 
he had come to America to secure the 
same locket which Jarvis had seen in 
the Princess’ possession at the hotel and 
in the back of which was a plan of the 
castle of Aragon, with the location of the 
treasure. 

During his recital, a couple of detec- 
tives entered; but the quick wits of 
Jarvis and the Princess prevented any 
miscarriage of their plans; and the pilot 
was dropped and the ship sailed beyond 
Sandy Hook towards Europe with the 
Kentuckian still safe. 


The Duke and a Spaniard named 
Robledo, a soldier of fortune in his pay, 
arrived suddenly at the inn at Segura 
an hour before the arrival of the Princess 
and the American. The moment he was 
alone with his rascal, the Duke de- 
manded: 

“What about the Princess’ brother— 
Prince Basilio?”’ 

“‘He’s gone.” 

“Gone? Where?” 
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“T don’t know. The night you left, 
he was prowling around the east wing. 
All at once he blew out his light, and 
that’s the last we saw of him. He can’t 
be in Segura, because they are all bab- 
bling about his disappearance.” 

The Duke looked around the vacant 
public room in which they were talking, 
a puzzled frown wrinkling his forehead. 

“Then where can he be?” 

“T am afraid he has gone to the 
King for aid!’ said Robledo, instinc- 
tively lowering his voice. 

“H’m, that’s possible,” agreed the 
Duke, “‘“—but the Crown moves slowly. 
Now about this upstart American who 
is coming here with her Highness to- 
night: he is a stubborn, reckless fellow, 
who is likely to be troublesome.” 

“In what way, your Excellency?” 

“By going to the castle to-night as he 
intends—” 

“Your Excellency,” purred Robledo 
with a ferocious grin, ‘‘I will give this 
adventurous Yankee most excellent 
reasons which I assure you will convince 
him that his presence at the castle to- 
night would be quite de trop. First, I—”’ 

“Any way you please, Robledo,”’ re- 
plied the Duke blandly. ‘‘ Means are of 
no consequence in this world—only 
results. Don’t underestimate your man. 
He is quick-witted.”’ 

“Good, I’ll stay sober,” answered 
Robledo, and rising from his seat, 
swaggered out of the room; but did not 
note that his conversation with the 
Duke had been overheard by Dolores, 
the daughter of Pedro the innkeeper, 
who had been listening from the stairs 
that led from the public room to the 
rooms on the second floor of the inn— 
and who, at the end of the conversation, 
completed the errand on which she had 
started, and conducted the Duke to his 
room. 

Dolores had been disgusted with the 
young men of the village because not 
one of them had dared to go to the 
castle to look for the Prince after his 
disappearance. Therefore, when the 


Princess and Jarvis appeared at the 
inn door, she gazed upon the American 
with interest, and determined to ac- 
quaint him with the danger that ap- 
peared to threaten from Robledo. 
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She first took the Princess to her 
room to rest; then—while Robledo, in a 
loud voice, discussed with several of the 
villagers who had assembled, the mad- 
man of an American who was going to 
the haunted castle—she asked Jarvis 
to let her read his palm. As she took 
his hand, the Duke and Pedro entered 
the room. 

“There’s a pretty picture,’ remarked 
the Duke with a sneer. 

“She’s reading his palm, your Ex- 
cellency,” replied Pedro. ‘‘My daughter 
is quite a palmist.” 

The Duke sniffed and sent Pedro after 
his chauffeur, while he paced up and 
down the room in thought. 

Dolores, in a low voice, started to 
read Jarvis’ palm, running her brown 
forefinger along the base of his thumb 
and emphasizing what she said by 
looking him straight in the eye from 
time to time. 

“Every one of those breaks in your 
life line,” she said, “means a moment 
when you stood elbow to elbow with 
Death—yet see those little squares of 
protection around each break. Sefior 
American, here is one break which you 
have not reached—and the protecting 
square is not perfect like the others.” 

“T reckon that square will do when 
the time comes,” replied Jarvis, watch- 
ing her closely,- nevertheless, despite 
his careless answer. 

“But the time is now, Sefior.” 

“Are your eyes so sharp that they 
can tell the day and hour?” he asked. 

“Not my eyes, Sefior American,” 
answered Dolores, ““—but my ears.” 

The Duke caught the intonation of 
her voice, stopped his pacing up and 
down and stared at her. She saw him 
looking out of the tail of her eye, but 
continued talking. 

“In all my experience, I have seen 
but one hand like yours—speaking so of 
danger—and that hand belongs to Don 
Robledo.” 

The Duke interrupted casually: 

“Well, Mr. Warren, looking into the 
future?” 

Dolores bowed to the Duke. 

“Pardon, Sefior.”’ 

As she started to leave the room, 
Jarvis said quietly: 
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““Good-by, Sefiorita. Many thanks 
for your occult wisdom. I’ll take good 
care of that square.” He turned to the 
Duke. “‘The immediate future promises 
to be very interesting. A dark man is to 
cross my path.” 

The Duke plunged into an argument 
to dissuade Jarvis from going to the 
castle, to which the American listened 
in silence, refusing to pay any attention 
to the nobleman’s arguments in dissua- 
sion. Just as his Highness was beginning 
to become insulting, the Princess re- 
entered, and her cousin changed his 
tone: 

“Well, all Segura is buzzing with your 
ghost hunt to-night,’”’ he said with sud- 
den pleasantry. ‘‘The whole town will 
sit up to hear the outcome.” 

“And where are you going to get the 
returns, Duke?” asked Jarvis sweetly. 

“Unfortunately, I must leave at 
once,” returned the Duke importantly. 
“T am keenly disappointed, but I have 
urgent summons from Madrid.” 

The Princess called for Pedro, who 
entered after her. 

“Attend to the wants of this gentle- 
man,” she said, indicating Jarvis. 

“Thank you,” said Jarvis, turning 
his back abruptly to the Duke. “Td 
like a couple of good horses and two 
lanterns.’’ When he got them, he bowed 
to the Princess and went out. 

She attempted to dissuade the Duke 
from leaving for Madrid; but he, with 
many protestations of affection and 
dislike for the fact that he had to go, 
persisted, and was on his way when 
Jarvis re-entered. 

“Success to you, Mr. Ghost Breaker 
—when you beard the specter in his 
den,” he flung over his shoulder. 

“T will do my utmost to put salt 
on the specter’s tail!’’ replied Jarvis. 

The Duke slammed the door after 
him. 

“We must start at once, Mr. Warren,” 
said the Princess. 

“It is out of the question for you to go 
to the castle till I have smashed this in- 
fernal mystery,” replied the American 
firmly. ‘“‘There is nothing you can do. 
If your brother is there, I'll find him. 
You must be patient and remain here 
where you are safe, and try to rest.” 
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“T cannot rest until I know what has 
happened to him,” she replied nervously. 
Outside in the night, the Duke’s motor 
roared as he sped away. “I shall go mad 
if I am left alone!” 

Jarvis insisted and promised to signal 
her with a light when all was safe. Her 
nervousness suggested to him that she 
was concealing something from him 
that worried her, and he demanded to 
know what it was. She finally confessed 
that the plan of the castle and the loca- 
tion of the treasure had disappeared 
from the locket she had gone to America 
to get, and which the Duke had also 
been after. 

Jarvis started. 

“And he was called to the King!” he 
exclaimed, and rushing to the door of 
the inn, he shouted: 

“Rusty! The horses!”’ 

“You think—!’ cried the Princess. 

“T think your cousin has not gone to 
Madrid!” cried Jarvis. ‘“‘Time is every- 
thing now. I must go at once and you 
must rest here till I signal.” 

The Princess tore a golden cross 
fastened with a golden chain from her 
neck. 

“This little cross,” she whispered, 
‘please wear it to-night—for me,” 
and flung it over his head. 

“Only for to-night?” whispered Jar- 
vis. 

“You may never See to-morrow!” 

“Tf I never see to-morrow, you will 
forgive me for telling you to-night that 
I love you—not reasonably and sanely, 
but with the wild passion of despair! 
Don’t rebuke me to-night—wait till 
to-morrow, if to-morrow ever comes. 
To-night, your humble vassal goes forth 
in his lady’s cause, and while all Segura 
waits, ghost and ghost breaker shall 
stalk the halls. Your Highness, within 
the hour, I will hang your signal in the 
castle! Good-by!’’ 

The night, the mystery and his love 
for her thrilled in his voice. He seized 
her hand and carried it to his lips. 

“God be with you!” she gasped, and 
turning, fled from the room. 

At that moment, Robledo entered 
from a door under the stairs and hid him- 
self behind a turn in them. He could not 
see Jarvis, nor could Jarvis see him; but 
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at the moment he reached his station, he 
cocked his pistol, and Jarvis, hearing the 
familiar noise, stopped stock still, look- 
ing cautiously about. Presently he 
flung his coat on his left arm, drew his 
revolver, and, singing carelessly ‘My 
Old Kentucky Home,” started across 
the room. As he reached a table, just 
around the corner of the stairs and where 
he would be in range from behind the 
stairs, with a sudden movement he 
knocked the lamp over with the coat. 
Instantly Robledo’s revolver flashed, 
and Jarvis answered, firing at the flash. 
A body crashed to the floor in the dark- 
ness. 

Continuing his song, Jarvis opened 
the door and went out into the moon- 
light. 


The Hall of the Knights in the great: 
castle was a gloomy place, with sev- 
eral doors: and an arched hallway 
leading from it, and a great, cold fire- 
place, whose brass andirons had the 
heads of demons, yawning from one 
wall. Narrow windows, built for archers 
to shoot through at invaders in days 
gone past, let in narrow streams of 
ghostly moonlight. 

Into the Hall, an hour later, Jarvis, 
with an unlit lantern in his hand, led 
Rusty—whose knees were trembling so 
with fright that the lantern he carried 
flickered as though it were frightened 
itself. 

As they entered, rats in the walls 
squealed loudly. Rusty gave a muffled 
scream. 

“Good God ’lmighty, what’s that!’ 
he chattered. 

“Rats,” said Jarvis in a matter of 
fact voice, lighting his lantern and hold- 
ing it up to inspect the walls of the 
room—muttering: 

““H’m, coal oil. The room’s full of it. 
We’ve been in this room before.” 

“Is dis where dat poundin’ come 
f’um?” 

“T reckon that pounding and coal 
oil went together.” 

While Jarvis continued inspecting 
the room, Rusty turned slowly around 
till he faced some steps leading down 
at the angle where the hall arched down 
to the corridor whence they had come. 




















At each side of them stood a figure in 
complete armor. Rusty collapsed in 
utter fright at sight of them, until his 
master mercifully kicked some courage 
into him, and pointed at an antique 
table in the center of the hall. 

“Bust up that table and start a fire. 
You wont feel half so scared with a good 
ra behind you. I’ll scout around a 

it. 

“Don’ you do no scoutin’ outside’n 
dis room,” quavered Rusty, starting 
tremblingly after the table with a 
hatchet. 

Jarvis crossed to the door leading 
down to the postern gate and examined 
it, thence returned to another, which 
he observed was the entrance to the 
armory. He approached a third door 
and flung it wide, casting his lantern 
through the entrance. He stepped back 
with an exclamation. 

“Wow! That was a close one!’ he 
said, staring down. 

‘Lor’, Marse Warren, whad’you-all 
see?’”’ queried Rusty, his hands trem- 
bling as he split up pieces of the table 
against the brass demon’s head on one 
of the andirons. 

“There’s an opening in the floor 
here—I can’t see the bottom—give me 
that stick.” He took the stick Rusty 
offered him and thrust it through the 
open door. There was silence for a 
couple of seconds, then a splash. 

‘““Water—and a long drop. No wonder 
people disappear in this castle. What- 
ever happens, keep out of here.” 

Rusty continued breaking the table, 
the crashes of the pieces of wood he 
pried loose from it and split, echoing 
and reéchoing through the empty stone 
corridors about them. 

Suddenly, Rusty paused. His face, 
if it could have paled, would have done 
so that moment. He had heard a groan. 
Jarvis listened, but could hear nothing 
and took it for granted that his servant’s 
African imagination was getting the 
better of him. Then Rusty felt that a 
portrait hanging on the wall behind 
him was staring at him; but Jarvis 
laughed him out of that. 

‘Seems like that feller was lookin’ at 
me,”’? moaned Rusty, “‘—like he’d step 
right out o’ that frame—or them two 
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battleship bogies standin’ on the stairs 
might jump down here.” 

“Tt’s a good many hundred years 
since those boys jumped,” said Jarvis, 
with a laugh, but checked himself 
suddenly and leaped to his feet: “ Listen! 
That’s in the armory—somebody run- 
ning—coming this way!’’ He seized his 
revolver. The running steps suddenly 
stopped, ending in a dull thud against 
the armory door. 

Jarvis crossed cautiously to the door 
and flung it open, leaping to one side. 
Darkness and silence. He peered through 
the door, and finally walked through it 
into the armory. Presently he emerged, 
his face a study. 

“Rusty, we need more light here,” 
he said, and going to the door leading 
away to the postern, looked through it 
and sniffed. 

“TI thought so! Mr. Smokey-lantern 
has been in here.” 

“You aint goin’ in there, are you?” 
asked Rusty fearfully, pausing at his 
work and even dropping a stick of wood 
he had in his hand. 

Jarvis locked the door and bolted it. 

“T am not, because I reckon Smokey- 
lantern is waiting at the top of those 
dark stairs with a big, long gun.” 

““Who was dat runnin’ ’roun’ in de 
armory?” 

“That was Mr. Smokey-lantern’s 
friend, Mr. Heavy-feet, who wants to 
get us out of here so Smokey can come 
in. Smokey was pounding—working in 
this room. Where was he working? 
Throw the rest of that little table on the 
fire and split up the big one.” 

Rusty picked up the remnants of the 
table on which he had been chopping 
and threw them into the huge fireplace. 
He turned to another and larger table 
that stood away in the shadows by a 
blank bit of wall, walked towards it, 
and picked a mallet and chisel from its 
surface. 

He held them up for Jarvis’ inspec- 
tion. The Kentuckian seized them, and 
running to the fire, looked them over 
carefully. 

“Good boy, Rusty!’’ he cried ex- 
citedly. “These are Smokey’s tools! 
Mortar on the edge,”—he ran to the 
wall beside the large table,—“‘ mortar on 
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the floor!” Getting a lantern, he ex- 
amined the wall, then climbed on the 
table and inspected it higher up. He 
tapped the wall with the chisel. 

“Rusty,” he said slowly, ‘““when we 
came into the castle to-night, I think 
we interrupted our friend Smokey— 
whom we have just locked tightly in the 
tower. He was standing here, just as I 
am—with this mallet and cold chisel, 
trying to get this stone out.” 

He placed the chisel under one of the 
stones and drove it home with successive 
blows of the mallet. He gave the chisel 
a wrench. The stone moved. He gave it 
another wrench, and finally, with an 
effort, worked it out far enough to be 
able to pull it from its place with his 
hands. A dark cavity was disclosed. 
Jarvis dropped the stone heavily on the 
pavement and reached in his hand. 

For several moments, nothing re- 
warded his search; but when he with- 
drew it his fingers grasped by the neck a 
corded canvas bag whose weight told 
the contents that it bore. 

“Don’t drop dead, Rusty,’ he cried 
excitedly, leaping from the table. “I’m 
going to show you something—give me 
your knife!” 

Rusty handed over the knife. Jarvis 
took it and slashed the bag. A yellow 
stream of gold doubloons fell chiming 
and clinking upon the pavement. 

The whites of Rusty’s eyes showed all 
around the pupils. 

““Holy Moses!” he gasped. 

“T’ve got it on Moses!’”’ shouted Jar- 
vis joyously, running the heavy golden 
pieces through his fingers. ‘“‘ Mosessmote 
the rock and water gushed forth. Jarvis 
smites the rock and gold gushes forth— 
and the back of the wall is lined with 
bags just like this!’ 

“Million thousan’ hundred dozen 
dollars,”” murmured Rusty, “—all up 
thar in that hole, an’ nobody knowed 
about it except mebbe—”’ He turned 
suddenly and stared at the picture. 
Jarvis slowly raised his head and stared 


“More fire, Rusty!” said Jarvis 
sharply, to reassure him—but there 
was surely something uncanny about 
the eyes of that portrait! 

Rusty reached for a stick, mumbling: 


“Tt sure is the queer—” There was a 
clash of metal behind them. Negro and 
master wheeled to see one of the armored 
figures advancing upon them from the 
darkness, his great sword raised in the 
air. ‘‘Ye-a-ah-ah!’”? screamed Rusty, 
and fled into the darkness of the cor- 
ridor. Jarvis jumped to one side, missing 
by a hair’s breadth the sweep of the 
descending sword, and drawing his 
revolver, fired point blank at the mailed 
breast of the looming figure in steel— 
but without effect. He reached for one 
of the chairs, and throwing his revolver 
to the floor, swung the chair over his 
head, bringing it down with crash after 
crash upon the helmet of his armored 
assailant. Sword met chair; but the 
chair and the agility of the man who 
was unhampered by heavy mail won; 
and with one crashing blow, Jarvis 
knocked the resurrected knight through 
the open door to the trap door. There 
was a second’s pause, then a resounding 
splash. 

From around the corner of the cor- 
ridor, Rusty whispered hoarsely: 

“T knowed them battleship bogies 
was spooks—whar is he?” 

““Water—and a long drop,” gasped 
Jarvis, and picking up the long sword 
the “spook” had dropped in the strug- 
gle, he knocked over the other figure; 
it was, however, only an empty suit of 
armor. 

Rusty emerged, trembling, from his 
corner and started for the empty armor. 

“‘Ah’ll fix him so’s he wont jump no 
more,” he declared, and grasping the 
figure in his arms, started toward the 
door of the oubliette through which the 
other had fallen. 

Jarvis stopped him. 

“Hold on—wait a minute. I reckon 
we can use that. It takes a thief to 
catch a thief, they say. We’ll just out- 
spook Mr. Spook. Now you just get 
into that hardware as fast as you can.” 
He handed Rusty the breastplate. 
“Here, try this on.” 

““Marse Warren, I don’t wan’ to be no 
spook,”’ objected Rusty feebly. 

“Come on, come on, get into the 
straight-front,” insisted Jarvis, throw- 
ing the armor around his dusky re- 
tainer’s body and strapping it firmly. 














The remainder of the armor followed, 
till Rusty stood before his master in the 
gloom, in the complete panoply of war 
of a knight of the days of old. 

Jarvis handed him the sword and 
stationed him at the foot of the stairs 
where the empty suit had just stood. 

““Make yourself as comfortable as 
you can,” he directed, ‘‘and keep your 
eyes and ears open. If anyone comes, 
don’t move a muscle until I say ‘spook.’ 
Do you get it?” 

Rusty, posed in the armor at the foot 
of the stairs, answered sepulchrally: 

*“Yassuh, ‘spook.’ ” 

As Rusty finished speaking, steps 
sounded, coming along the corrider. 
Jarvis quickly blew out the lights and 
went close to Rusty. 

“Listen—it’s coming, Rusty! It’s 
coming! Remember the high sign, and 
don’t sneeze!” 

Rusty moaned an unintelligible assent 
from within his helmet, and Jarvis 
turned to behold the Princess coming 
into the Hall, followed by one of her 
servants, Maximo, who carried a lan- 
tern. 

“Your Highness!’’ he gasped. 

The Princess sent Maximo out whence 
they had come. 

“My brother—have you seen him?” 
she asked. 

““How did you get here?” demanded 
Jarvis, not heeding her question. “‘ Don’t 
you know you have no business in the 
castle? It’s insanity. Why have you 
come?” 

“T had to come!” she pleaded. ‘‘ There 
was no other way—no one to send to 
warn you!” 

“Warn me? Of what?” 

“Of my brother,” she cried. 

“Your brother! The Prince? You 
have seen him?” 

““YVes—he is alive and well right here 
in Segura. He came into the inn not ten 
minutes after you left. He has been in 
hiding, watching this castle night and 
day. He says he has solved this ghost 
mystery—it is a conspiracy to rob the 
castle.” 

“Fine! That simplifies everything!” 

“No, it doesn’t—he thinks you are 
the head of the conspiracy!’ she con- 
cluded despairingly. 
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“I? Honest? Well, I’ll be hanged!” 

The Princess explained. She had told 
her brother everything; but he refused 
to believe her, and when she told him 
of the loss of the locket he had jumped 
into his machine and dashed away from 
the inn like mad. She had immediately 
followed to the castle. 

Jarvis explained to her how he him- 
self had followed the smell of coal oil 
and the sound of pounding to the Hall 
of the Knights where they were stand- 
ing, and what had occurred since then. 
She assured him that the door to the 
armory in the tower where he had 
locked ‘‘Mr. Smokey-lantern” would 
keep whomsoever was there, there for 
good, as there was no other outlet. 

“T guess Smokey’s safe, then,’’ com- 
mented Jarvis, ‘‘so we wont bother 
our heads about that now. We’ll camp 
right here until your brother comes.” 

He brought her a chair and comforted. 
her, assuring her that he knew her 
brother would realize the situation if he 
got a chance to talk to him. She waited; 
but nervous and distraught. 

Suddenly, somebody sneezed. The 
Princess leaped to her feet with a*scream 
of terror, clinging to Jarvis. 

“‘What was it!’’ she moaned. 

“Don’t be alarmed—that’s only 
Rusty,’’ he said, and explained his idea 
of providing a spook of his own for 
emergency use. 

““Why, that would frighten anyone to 
death!’’ said the Princess, catching her 
breath in a sigh of relief. 

‘““That’s what I figured,” said Jarvis, 
“but he disobeyed orders. Rusty, I 
told you not to sneeze.” 

“T didn’t sneeze, Marse Warren,” 
came Rusty’s muffled voice from within 
his helmet. ‘“‘That was somebody else!”’ 

Jarvis leaped to his feet and handed 
the Princess the lantern. 

“Now don’t be frightened,” he whis- 
pered. “Stand close to the wall. Hold 
the lantern on the other side. There is 
some one behind that picture.” 

He crossed the room, stole upon the 
picture from one side, and taking out 
his pocket knife, with a quick move- 
ment slashed the canvas across. 

Two men leaped from a cavity behind 
it. 
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“Wait, brother!” the Princess 
screamed to the larger of the two, who 
started for Jarvis. 

“No tricks, Sefior,”’ said the Prince 
to Jarvis, halting, however, at his sister’s 
command. “It’s useless. I have six more 
men in the passage.” 

Jarvis demanded an opportunity to 
explain, and the Princess also begged 
her brother to listen, but he turned to 
her and said sternly: 

“Maria, have you no delicacy, no 
shame, no self-respect? Enough of this 
romancing! You are dealing now with 
a man!” he finished, turning to Jarvis. 

“Good!” replied the American. “Now 
may I explain what this means?” 

“Tt means the end of a long, desperate 
game, with risks few men would care to 
take, for splendid stakes you almost 
won. A brilliant game, well played; but 
this is the end,”’ replied the Prince. 

The American gazed at the Princess’ 
brother in admiration. Here was a man 
who was a man in truth and spoke like 
one. He looked at the Prince steadily. 

“Now you listen to me,” he said, his 
speech made more forceful by his desire 
to impress a man whom he could not 
but admire. “It is a game; the stakes 
are splendid and the risks are high—a 
desperate game—the game of life and 
death; but I’ve played that game before 
and when things looked their worst, 
played double or quits with Fate and 
won. I take that chance now and stake 
my life that your exalted cousin Carlos 
is the force behind this deal—that he 
stole your secret; that his assassin tried 
to block me to-night; that he did not 
go to Madrid, but is in this castle now!” 

“Where?” demanded the Prince. 

“In the tower—open that door!” 

“Marco, that sounds like Yankee 
bluff,” said the Prince to his attendant. 
“It may be a trick to escape—but we 
shall see.” 

He crossed to the armory door and 
threw it open. The Duke stood within. 

“Carlos!”” The Prince glared at his 
cousin, who stepped from the doorway 
and surveyed the group in the firelight 
with a perfect affectation of a mildly 
languid interest. 

“Thank Heaven!” whispered the 
Princess to herself. 


“Ha, Your Excellency,” said Jarvis 
coldly, “chow quickly you have re- 
turned from Madrid!” 

“You're a clever rascal, sir,”’ said the 
Duke, “but you are caught in your own 
trap.” 

“What are you doing here!” de- 
manded the Prince hotly. 

“T was forced into that tower,” ex- 
plained the Duke easily, ‘‘at the point 
of this man’s”—he indicated Jarvis 
with a sneer— “pistol. I knew he was a 
desperado; but Her Highness would not 
believe a word against him. I decided to 
save her in spite of herself. You were 
nowhere to be found. I let her think I 
had gone to Madrid and came here 
alone to do my best to stop him. I 
found him cutting this stone from the 
wall.” 

“Do you deny this?’’ demanded the 
Prince, turning to the American. 

“Good Lord, yes,” answered Jarvis, 
with a hopeless shrug of his shoulders, 
“but what’s the use? You wont believe 
me. I can’t prove it unless—whose 
bully was it that tried to stop me at the 
inn to-night?” 

‘“‘Mine,’”’ answered the Duke quickly. 
“He had orders to stop you at any 
cost.” 

“Well, have you anything more to 
say?’ the Prince asked Jarvis. 

“Only this,” answered the Ken- 
tuckian, “that His Excellency is a most 
magnificent liar.”’ 

“Marco, call the men!” instructed 
the Prince laconically. 

“Wait, Basilio!” The Princess held 
up her hand to stop her brother. 


“You are not yet convinced?” he 


demanded. 

“Ves, I am convinced beyond a 
doubt,” said the Princess coldly. “I 
have made a mistake.” 

Jarvis staggered, his fist clenched, 
his face suddenly gone pale. 

““So have I!’’ he muttered, staring at 
her unseeing. 

“We all make mistakes,”’ smiled the 
Duke insultingly. 

“Tt would be a mistake to try to take 
me from the castle a prisoner,’ re- 
marked Jarvis calmly. 

“You haven’t a chance,’’ replied the 
Prince. 
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Jarvis looked at him and answered 
between his teeth. 

“Yes, I have just one ghost of a 
chance. The cards are not all on the 
table. There is one more to be played.” 

“Play it!’’ sneered Basilio. 

“After you have removed Her High- 
ness.” 

The Princess rose unsteadily to her 
feet and looked appealingly at her 
brother. 

“Don’t you see he is desperate?” she 
said. ‘Lock him in the tower till morn- 
ing. He’ll escape if you try to take him 
to Segura to-night.” 

“Ts that tower secure?” asked the 
Prince uncertainly. 

“Yes,” replied the Duke with con- 
viction. 

“The bars on the windows are more 
than a hundred years old,’”’ corroborated 
the Princess. ‘Go up yourself, Basilio, 
and make sure.” 

“You’re right, Maria, I will make 
sure,’’ acquiesced the Prince. He handed 
his pistol to the Duke, and leaving him 
in charge in company with Marco, 
went through the door.”’ 

“Only the ghost can save you, War- 
ren Jarvis,’ said the Princess suddenly, 
when her brother had disappeared. 

“Only the ghost!’ said Jarvis bit- 
terly, not looking at her. Suddenly he 
raised his eyes and saw hers shining 
into his, and his heart leaped. His tone 
changed. “‘ Thank you, Your Highness!” 
he murmured, and cried aloud suddenly: 

“The Spook is dead—long live the 
Spook!” 

With slow and clanking steps Rusty 
descended the staircase, his sword held 
before him. Marco and the Duke turned 
swiftly, and for a moment watched the 
oncoming figure with its upraised sword, 
in motionless stupefaction. Marco 
dropped his carbine with a shriek, and 
screaming horridly, leaped into the 
torn picture and was swallowed up in 
the gaping blackness of the cavity. 

The figure advanced upon the Duke 
—who with ashen face retreated toward 
the doorway through which Basilio had 
gone, gasping under his breath: 

“ Madre de Jesul”’ 
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The second he was within the door, 
the Princess suddenly leaped toward 
it, slammed it shut and bolted it, and 
turned breathlessly to Jarvis: 

‘‘Maximo and Jose are waiting with 
my car. There is no time to lose!’’ 

Jarvis stood motionless beside the 
equally motionless figure of Rusty. 

“Bravely as that was done,” said 
the Kentuckian slowly to his benefac- 
tress, ‘you do not realize what it 
means.”’ 

**T know exactly what it means.” 

‘Your brother will never forgive you. 
Do you think I would run and leave 
you to suffer the disgrace of my escape?” 

“Can’t you see that it is the only 
way?” she pleaded desperately. 

“No, this thing must be settled 
honorably,”’ said Jarvis. 

He crossed to the door and started 
to unbolt it. She gently drew away his 
hand, and with her hand on his arm, 
looked up into his eyes. 

“To settle this thing ‘honorably’ you 
must either kill my brother or be killed 
yourself. In either case, your honor is 
vindicated at the price of my happiness. 
If your honor means more to you than 
my happiness—open the door!’ Within, 
the Duke began suddenly pounding 
madly upon it. 

“Quick!” she cried. ‘Come! Maximo 
can open the door after we have crossed 
the border to France!”’ 

“We—you mean—” began Jarvis 
wildly. 

“That I am going with you,” she 
sobbed ‘‘—that your dream has been 
my awakening—to-morrow shall never 
come!”’ 

““My Princess!’’ he cried and took 
her in his arms. They stood motionless 
for one wonderful second while the 
enraged noblemen pounded madly on 
the door from within. 

Then, taking the Princess by the 
hand, and dragging Rusty in his clank- 
ing mail and dragging sword by the 
other, he started through the doorway 
that led to the postern gate where the 
motor waited that should take them 
over the mountains and through the 
forests to moonlit France and safety. 
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By BOB 








in the little bedroom sat Fern 
—} McDonald, recently of a Bal- 
timore stock company. Her shapely 
shoulders were only partially covered 
by the gaudy kimono she wore, 
further covering for the upper part 
of her figure being supplied by her 
mass of blonde hair, the golden strands 
of which, catching faint bursts of sun- 
shine through the one window of the 
room, reflected them into the glass and 
back upon the face of the girl. 

The hair was of that ravishing shade 
between bronze and yellow, sometimes 
called golden by men, more often called 
false by women. It seemed to fill all the 
dingy little room with its radiance, just 
as it had filled countless theatres 
throughout the country with a sudden 
burst of sunshine and had even brought 
it to sundry male hearts. In the latter 
case, however, the sunshine had been 
quickly obscured by clouds as black and 
as sudden as give to April, together with 
blondes, the fascination of uncertainty. 

Standing behind the blonde beauty, 
wielding a brush with caressing care, 
was her friend Berenice Laughlin. Miss 
Laughlin was often referred to as a 
“midnight beauty,’ or had been in the 
prosperous days of the season recently 
closed. 

“Gee, Fern, you sure have got the 
beautiful hair!” she exclaimed in un- 
grudging admiration. “If I were a man 
I wouldn’t ask for anything better than 
to hang myself in it,” she went on as she 
playfully wrapped two long strands of 
the silky lightness about her own neck. 

Miss McDonald gave the reflection 
of her friend in the glass a close look and 
saidcrisply: — 
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“Not kidding at all, are you, Bernie? 
Does it need another application?” 

“Now, Fern, I’m not a blacksmith,” 
remonstrated Berenice. ‘‘If I was knock- 
ing I wouldn’t do it in any clumsy way 
like that. Of course I know it’s the real 
stuff, and being dark myself I’m free 
to say I think it’s the prettiest light hair 
lever saw.” 

In aburst of frankness the blonde said: 

“You'll find the peroxide in the 
commode if it needs freshening up. It is 
awfully good of you to comb it for me. 
I honestly didn’t have the price of a 
hairdresser.” 

“Don’t tease, dear,” again expostu- 
lated Berenice. “I know it’s genuine 
and, honest, I aint a bit jealous.” 

“Do you truly think it is naturally 
that way?” asked Fern in a puzzled voice. 

“Of course I do.” 

“Funny,” Fern mused. “The men, 
of course, fall for it without a doubt, but 
I never supposed a woman would.” 

“Are you kidding or aren’t you?” 
inquired Miss Laughlin, continuing her 
ministrations with less gentleness. 

“Dearie, I’m in dead earnest,’ Fern 
declared. ‘‘It’s as false as any part I ever 
played. I must be in dead earnest or I 
wouldn’t ’fess up to a woman. My own 
shade is, or was last time I saw it years 
ago, a light brown. When I was a kid I 
was a tow-head. Gee, aint I the fool to 
let ancient history bob up like that! I 
guess it’s because I haven’t got any part 
to think about. I wish I could land, even 
with a road company.” 

Emotional tears stood in Berenice’s 
eyes. 

“What did you do it for, dearie?” she 
asked. ‘‘You’d be pretty with any color 
of hair.” 
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“Tf you’d really like to know, Bernie, 
I’m going to tell you,” Fern said. “You 
and I have traveled together and you’ve 
seen how I’ve used this golden web to 
snag the men, I’d like to have you know 
about it. The truth of the matter is 
I’m a blonde because I’ve got a blonde 
sister,’ said Fern, with the air of one 
beginning a tale of mystery. 

“Natural?” inquired the now sus- 
picious Berenice. 

“Yes, indeedy, but not nearly as light 
as my artificial. Was you ever seventeen 
and in love with your sister’s beau, 
Bernie? I was, once,’’—reminiscently, 
“and not so many years ago, either, 
though I’ve had experience enough since 
to make it seem an age. He was a great, 
big fellow, over six feet, but even at that 
his eyes seemed bigger than he was. 
They were of a warm shade of brown, 
not those dark kind that burn but the 
soft kind that just go straight to your 
heart. Oh, he was just perfect to me! 

“But he wasn’t exactly perfect, 
either. He had one fault that would have 
killed him with the rest of the world 
but made him stronger than ever with 
me. When he would come to see Sis and I 
would let him in and take him to the 
parlor to wait for her, he would put his 
arm around me and kiss me—not once, 
but a dozen times. And he didn’t doit in 
a brotherly way, either. What’s the use 
of pretending to be modest? I was a 
pretty kid and I enjoyed his kisses. 
I never told about them. I was crazy 
over him. I knew it was wrong but I 
didn’t care. Do you wonder they usually 
cast me for the she-villain, nowadays? 

“Once he and Sis wanted to go ona 
picnic, ‘up the river,’ as we call it out 
home. Of course Mother sent me along 
as chaperon, though even I could see I 
wasn’t wanted. But I went, because, 
believe me, I wanted to. We hadn’t more 
than got comfortably settled in a pretty 
picnic place when he and Sis made an 
excuse to go off somewhere after some- 
thing or other, berries I suppose it was. 

“T let them go without any protest, 
but before they were out of sight I 
started to trail them. I followed them to 
a dear little secluded dell that they 
seemed to know all about, because they 
went straight to it. I waited awhile 
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before I crawled up where I could see 
them. 

““Sis had her hair down, her beautiful 
blonde hair. He was playing with it, 
winding it around his neck the way you 
did just now and holding it before his 
face and playing with it. And he was 
kissing her, but the way he kissed her 
was different from the way he kissed me. 
There was fiery love in his kisses for Sis. 

“T was lying on the ground behind a 
boulder and it was a mighty good thing, 
too, or I’d sure have fainted and fallen. 
It was awful to lie there and see how 
much more he loved Sis than he did me. 
Finally I got back strength enough to 
crawl away. 

“Something besides a terrible hurt 
to my affections went with me out of 
that dell. It was a lovely case of poison 
ivy. The stuff had been right beside me 
where I lay watching them. I sneaked 
back to our picnic spot and by the time 
the other two came back, a couple of 
hours later, one side of my face had 
begun to smart something fierce. 

“Did you ever have poison ivy, 
Bernie? It’s worse than a case of pneu- 
monia in a one-night-stand hotel. 

“Maybe you wonder what all this has 
got to do with my having light hair. It’s 
the whole cause of it. One of my eyes 
swelled shut with the poison, which was 
all over that side of my face. The only 
thing that would relieve the terrible 
itching was to wash my face and around 
my eye with alcohol and then put on 
peroxide of hydrogen. By the time I was 
able to see out of that eye again I had the 
loveliest blonde right eyebrow you ever 
saw and even my eyelashes were so 
blonde at the ends that you couldn’t 
notice the darker shade at their roots. 

“The first night I was down stairs he 
came to callon Sis and I let him in. When 
I took him into the parlor he noticed my 
blonde eyebrow and laughed at it. Then 
he leaned over and kissed me on it and 
there was more warmth in his kiss than 
there ever had been before. 

“Mother and Sis came in just in time 
to see that kiss. Of course there was 
some scene—we’re a hot-headed family 
if we have got light hair. Sis must have 
had a fierce case, because instead of 
giving the man the shake she blamed it 
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all on me and I didn’t deny that I had 
been kissed before. The upshot of it was 
that I was sent out to the country, 
sentenced to six months in the tall grass 
with Father’s sister. 

“There was something “in my grip 
when I started for the farm that the 
folks did not know about. It was a big 
bottle of peroxide. After the way I had 
seen my love—I thought he was as 
much mine as hers—playing with Sis’s 
blonde hair there in the woods, seeming- 
ly bewitched with it, I was possessed of 
the idea that if I had blonde hair it 
would be me instead of her he would love 
most. The poison ivy had shown me 
how to make a blonde of myself. 

“How Aunt Lucy overlooked the 
gradual change in my hair I don’t know. 
Maybe she did notice and had too much 
decency to say anything. She knew all 
about the rumpus and I think she 
secretly sympathized with me. She 
didn’t like Mother, anyhow. Before my 
time was up I was a decided blonde. 
That was the summer I was eighteen 
and I’ve been a blonde now for seven 
years. I’ve got just as much hair as I 
ever had, too.” 

Fern paused and ran her hand caress- 
ingly through the silky softness of her 
crown of beauty. 

“Did you get him?” asked Berenice. 

“There was a big fuss when I blew in 
at home with my blonde hair—some row! 
They threatened to send me back to 
the country to let it grow out its natural 
color again. But that first night he came 
and I managed to have a few words with 
him. He was simply wild over my hair. 
We made a date to go boat riding the 
next afternoon. I had to slip out the back 
door to keep it. The family didn’t want 
me flaunting my ‘shame’ on the street, 
particularly Sis whose natural blondeness 
wasn’t nearly as light as my false. 

“The ride up the river was lovely, 
but I did wish he would look more at 
my face and less at my hair. We went 
to the same dell where I had seen him 
and Sis. He made me take my hair down 
and he kissed it just the way he had 
with my sister, and he kissed me, too,— 
oh, such kisses! 

“Now, wasn’t that the limit, Bernie? 
Here was a big, strong man in the 
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possession of all his senses, going simply 
mad over my blonde hair, which he knew 
to an absolute certainty was false 
color. 

“The thought of it left me cold. The 
more his love burned, the colder I got. | 
Finally. I jumped up, began coiling up 7 
my hair and said, 7 

“ “Come on, let’s go home. You’ve 4 
played with my goldenness long enough. 7 
It’s that you love, not me.’ 


“T didn’t hate him. I wasn’t angry or | 


even hurt. I was just surprised; and | 
somehow I was glad to find I didn’t love | 
him the way I thought I had. But I went 3 
home a different girl. The only ideal of © 
my girlhood had been shattered by my © 
own foolishness, but I still had a young | 
girl’s chief possession, curiosity, left. 7 
Don’t stare so; that’s a line I hadina 7 
play once and when I read it in the script | 
it struck me all of a sudden what had | 
made me stick to my false blondeness. It 
was because I wanted to see if all men 
would be as crazy about it as this one 
was. 

“There wasn’t any more bossing me 
at home. I had demonstrated to myself 
and the folks that I could cut Sis out and 
that hereafter I could be master of my 
own movements. I began playing with 
local talent, God save the name! in home 
productions. By and by the manager of 
a bunch of barn-stormers took me on, 
and here I am in a New York profession- 
al boarding house, with six years’ 
experience back of me and no engage- 
ment ahead of me, worse luck! 

“T’ve had my wish, though, Bernie. 
I’ve tried this blondeness on all sorts of 
men, and there never has been a one of 
them that didn’t fall for it. To test them, 
I’ve told some of them that it was false; 
but they have loved it just the same; it 
made no difference to them whether it 
was natural or artificial. Just so it was 
blonde! The more I’ve seen of other men, 
the more I’ve got back my early opinion 
of that first man as the grandest male 
creature in the world, though none of 
them are overly grand. I’d try to snare 
him again if it was not for one thing.” 

““What’s that?” asked Berenice. 

“He married Sis,” replied Fern in a 
little wistful tone, ‘‘and she uses 
peroxide herself, now.” 





